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A lovely Garden Pool having Tropical Lilies and Shallow-water Plants 


Water Gardening 


ATER Gardening is perhaps the 

simplest and easiest of all forms 

of gardening. After the Pool is 
once planted, none of the laborious tasks 
of ordinary gardening, such as weeding, 
hoeing, and watering, take away the joy 
and satisfaction obtained from the Pool. 
Indeed, it is a simple matter to establish 
a Pool and Water Garden, if one will 
bear in mind three very simple rules 
which cover the things necessary for the 
successful cultivation of Aquatics. These 
three essential things are: Sun, water, 
and good soil. 

In all gardening, we are likely to be 
quite successful if we follow the little 
rules laid out before us by nature, and 
try to duplheate the conditions under 
which we find things growing wild. Ask 
yourself the question, “Where did I ever 
find Water Lilies growing wild?” I am 
sure your answer will be, “Never in 
shaded places—always in full exposure to 
the sun.” Another answer will be, 
“Never in swiftly-running water, in fact, 
not where there is even a perceptible flow 
of eurrent;—always in still and quiet 
water.” 

Thus. two very essential requirements 
are easily understood—full exposure to 
the sun, and still, quiet water. We might 
think that soil from swamps would be 
ideal for Aquatic Gardening, but such is 
not the case. It is likely to be too acid 
and would have to be treated for some 
time before it became fit to use anywhere. 
It is much better to prepare the soil by 
using three parts of good top soil or 
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compost and one part of thoroughly- 
rotted cow manure. Water lily specialists 
have recently put upon the market a 
special fertilizer for Aquatic Gardening, 
under the name of “Praefecta.” As it is 
a highly concentrated product, it should 
be used very sparingly. One quart is 
sufficient for one bushel of soil. While I 
do not recommend bone meal as a 
balanced plant food, it is satisfactory to 
use at the rate of one quart to one bushel 
of soil; but mever use either sheep 
manure or blood meal in preparing the 
soil. Both are stimulants, and both are 
quickly spent and likely to create a con- 
dition in the Pool most unsatisfactory 
and unsightly. 

Water Gardening is not necessarily re- 
stricted to those with large estates, for 
one ean get a great deal of satisfaction 
from a Miniature Pool. Any receptacle 
that is at least two feet across and one 
foot deep can be pressed into service as 
a Miniature Pool. A discarded wash-tray, 
an old wash-tub, a bath-tub, a_ stock- 
water trough, half of a hardwood barrel, 
—any of these will make suitable Minia- 
ture Pools, if made of any material 
except copper. Never use copper in 
Water Gardening. Special tubs designed 
for the purpose can be obtained at a 
small cost. 

The method of establishing such a 
Pool is to sink the tub almost to the rim 
in a position well exposed to the sun, and 
fill the tub half full with soil, as already 
deseribed; cover with one-half inch of 
elean sand and fill with water. Do not 


drain the Pool for planting. The purpose 
of filling before planting is to give the 
water an opportunity to warm up before 
planting. Such a receptacle is not large 
enough for more than one Water Lily, 
and you should select a variety marked 
as being suitable for tub culture or, at 
least, as being of moderate growth. One 
or two plants usually spoken of as 
shallow-water or bog plants ean be 
accommodated at the side of, but not in 
the Tub or Miniature Pool. The Umbrella 
Palm, or even our common Cattails, make 
ideal subjects for that position. Two or 
three submerged plants which perform a 
most useful function in the Pool may be 
used. These plants absorb carbon dioxide 
and throw off oxygen, thus helping to 
create a balanced condition in the Pool. 
One floating plant such as Water 
Hyacinth may be introduced into this 
Miniature Pool, but one must be careful 
that it does not crowd out other things. 

A bath-tub will accommodate twice as 
much as a Tub Garden and would 
certainly be more enjoyable. 

Portable steel Pools are also obtainable 
at attractive prices. One Pool, measuring 
four feet wide, seven feet long, and 
eighteen inches deep, can be obtained for 
as low as $17.50. It comes all assembled 
ready to install. It will accommodate 
three times as much as a Tub Pool. 

An Artificial Pool is perhaps the next 
advanced step in Water Gardening. Such 
a Pool may be made of any material 
except copper. However, an excellent 
Pool may be made of ordinary tile set 
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View of Formal Pool with vase 
ornaments, landscaping, and a 
well-proportioned planting of Lilies 


A corner of a 


ly variety, Gen. 


on end and the spaces filled up with 
eonerete, the joints carefully cemented, 
and the whole inside, after the bottom has 
been put in, coated with cement. Cement 
blocks have been used in the same 
manner. Stone bricks laid in any material 
that can be made into a water-tight Pool 
will answer the purpose. 

It is well to have impressed upon our 
minds at the very beginning that a Lily 
Pool should never be more than twenty 
to twenty-four inches deep when com- 
pleted, for Water Lilies are not deep- 
rooting plants; neither do they enjoy 
deep water. Ten to twelve inches of 
water over ten to twelve inches of soil is 
ample and, in fact, ideal. 

To allow for a six-inch bottom, the 
excavation need be no more than twenty- 
six inches. Ordinarily, Artificial Pools 
are of regular shape, either rectangular, 
round, or oval, and with straight sides. 
In the building of such Pools, forms of 
lumber are required, back of which the 
concrete is poured, 

It is much easier and much cheaper to 
make an informal Pool. First mark out 
on the surface of the ground the outline 
of your proposed Pool. It can be of any 
shape to fit into the particular location 
you select. Begin your excavating in the 
center and dig down to a depth of twenty- 
six inches, or a trifle more if you desire to 
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Formal Pool 
showing blooms cf that love- 
Pershing 


have the Pool more than twenty inches 
deep when completed. Continue execavat- 
ing toward the edge of the proposed 
Pool, but instead of cutting down the 
edges straight, slope the excavation to- 
ward the edge of the Pool. The angle on 
this slope should not be more than forty- 
five degrees and the excavation, when 
completed, will probably resemble a huge 
saucer sunk in the ground. Tamp down 
carefully the mixed concrete, to a thick- 
ness of three inches over the entire 
excavation. Lay your reinforeing ma- 
terial on top of this econerete, and then 
complete the job with three inches more 
of conerete. When completed, you will 
have the entire excavation eovered with a 


six-ineh slab of conerete with the rein- 
foreing mater'‘al in the middle. The top 
edge of the Pool ean be finished with 


large stones, flat rocks, and boulders, so 
as to give the appearance of a natural 
rockhound Pool. 

Except in very small Pools I always 
recommend that the Lilies be planted in 
separate containers holding not less than 
one bushel of soil. These containers may 
be eighteen to twenty-four inches square 
and ten to twelve inches deep, according 
to the depth of the Pool. 

If one is so fortunate as to own a meadow 
property through which a small stream of 
water flows, it would be a very simple 


matter to make a natural Pond by build- 
ing a strong embankment at the lower end 
of the property, and excavating so as to 
impound water to a depth not exceeding 
two feet. In such a place the Water 
Lilies and other plants can be planted 
directly in the soil at the bottom. 

There are two kinds of Water Lilies; 
namely, hardy and tropical. The hardy 
Water Lilies are all closely related to our 
native sweet-scented Pond Lily and can 
be obtained in all colors except blue. One 
characteristic of the hardy Lilies is that 
the flowers are borne on limp stems float- 
ing upon the surface of the water. In the 
latitude of New York, Cleveland, and 
Chicago, the hardy Lilies should not be 
disturbed until early May. By that time 
the water conditions ought to be such that 
they will start into active growth. 

The tropical Water Lilies are obtain- 
able in all colors and the outstanding 
characteristic is that they are borne on 
stout stems well above the surface of the 
water. Furthermore, the tropical Lilies 


more and much 


produce 
flowers during the season than the hardy 


many larger 
Lilies. They should not be planted, how- 
ever, outdoors in the latitude of New 
York, Cleveland, and Chicago, until the 
early part of June. They are rapid 
growers and quickly give results. 

For Miniature Gardens | ean _ highly 
recommend in blue the varieties Henry 
Shaw or Dauben, both of which are 
tropical Lilies, as there are no hardy blue 
Lilies. 

In hardy Lilies the best pink would be 
either Pink Opal or Marliac Flesh. In 
yellow, the variety Chromatella adapts it- 
self very nicely to limited quarters, but 
the variety Yellow Pygmy is indeed most 
satisfactory; in the autumn-shades, Sol- 
fatare and Aurora; in white, Marliac 
White, and in red Gloriosa. 

One must not forget that there are 
many other plants besides Water Lilies 
that can be adapted to Pools. The several 
varieties of Lotus or Nelumbiums are most 
desirable for Pools. Their foliage is 
unique and their flowers are astonishingly 
beautiful and attractive. 

The shallow-water and bog plants offer 
a large field of interest. Some of the 
more common ones are the Arrowheads, 
Cattails, Hardy Callas, several varieties 
of Water Iris, the Papyrus or Egyptian 
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In Quest of the Orchids 


E that seeketh findeth—perhaps, 
especially if one seeketh the Or- 
chid; but the finding of one single 
specimen thereof payeth richly 

for many hours of seeking. 

Where to find them—everywhere; but 
one must be very nosey and diligent and 
persistent ; and even then you may trample 
them under foot and again you will come 
on them in unexpected places. 

New Jersey is rich in Orchids; the com- 
monest one is the Moccasin Flower (Cypri- 
pedium acaule) and this you will find most 
anywhere, in clay or sand or Jersey red 
soil, in swamp or barren or on mountain 
top. The May woods are alive with Moc- 
casin Flowers. The other members of the 
cypripedium family are rather uncommon 
in New Jersey though I have found the 
Yellow Lady’s-slipper (Cypripedium pu- 
bescens) in the mountains of 
County. 


I have a favorite spot on the nearby 
mountains where I gather odd-shaped 
trap rock for my garden; there is some- 
thing more than an acre of it almost 
devoid of vegetation, and there, some 
years ago, I found growing all alone 
a Twayblade (Liparis lilifolia). I could 
not leave it in such a barren place so I 
dug it and planted it in my garden where 
it seems to be happy, as each Spring it 
greets me with its weird, eery flower. 
Another unexpected find was_ Isotria 
Verticillata or Whorled Pogonia (Pogonia 
verticillata), which I found by the score 
in a woods where I had been many 
times before to gather leaf mold; and in 
a hay field near Princeton, I walked unex- 
pectedly into a mass of Ladies’-Tresses 
(Spiranthes gracilis). There are a num- 
ber of landmarks which will lead you to 
their haunts and one of the principal ones 
is a pine grove. This is the favorite home 
of most of the Cypripediums. I always 
look for Orchids where I see skunk eab- 


Sussex 





(Photo by E. J. Stein) 
Ram’s-head Lady’s-slipper 
(Cypripedium arietinum) 
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(Photo by A. J 


Beals) 
Yellow-fringed Orchis 
(Habenaria ciliaris) 


hage; and in a dark woods with bog or 
heavy leaf mold, look for Rattlesnake 
Plantain (Epipactis repens) and Showy 
Lady’s-slipper (Cypripedium spectabilis). 

When the hepaticas are in bloom, 
look for the Showy Orehis (Orchis 
spectabilis); in dense woods where the 
sun seldom penetrates and maidenhair 
ferns and sh‘nleaf and Indian pipe are 
wont to grow, this little beauty is quite 
the queen of the place. One of the com- 
moner and one of the showiest of the 
Orehids is Yellow-fringed Orehis (Ha- 
benaria ciliaris); this you will find in 
eolonies lifting its flaming head above 
the autumn shrubs and it is not particular 
where it sets its feet. Any soil seems to 
suit it, and sun or shade are the same to 
this hardy flower. The Green-fringed 
Orchis (labenaria lacera) is not so com 
mon, but is just as indifferent to soil or 
location. I have found them growing on 
a dump from a mine exeavation and in 
the wheel ruts of a mountain road. The 
Royal Plume or Large Purple-fringed 
Orechis (Habenaria fimbriata), however, is 
more particular. It must have muck and 
water, and I have never found it without 


the ever-present skunk cabbage (Sym- 
plocarpus fae tidus). 
What a seareh I had for the White- 


fringed Orehis or Plume of Navarre 
(Habenaria Blephariglottis). An old gen- 
tleman who in his youth worked in a sand 
pit told me that they grew there years 
before. The sand pit, miles in extent, had 
lone been abandoned, and together we ex- 


plored it. We found everything but our 
Plume of Navarre and had about con- 
cluded that it had become extinct, when 
coming into a sphagnum swamp full of 
stumps of burned trees, there bloomed the 
lovely white plume, the whitest thing in 
nature blossoming among the wrack and 
muck of a forest fire. 

The Butterfly or Purple-fringed Orchis 
(Habenaria psycodes), and the Green 
Lance or tall leafy green Orchis (Habe- 
naria hyperborea), and the White Lance 
or tall white bog Orchis — (Habenaria 
dilatata), have led me many weary miles 
in wood and bog and on mountains with- 
out number, but the finding was always 
ample reward. White Lance (Habenaria 
dilatata) I dug from icy water in a 
swamp in Massachusetts and planted in 
peat in my garden, where it multiplies 
each year. 

A most prized find was not an Orchid 
but a lily that just escaped being an 
Orchid. If there is a missing link be 
tween the Orchid and the genus liliiflorae, 
Helonias bullata or so-ealled cinnamon 
lily, more an Orchid than a lily, is one 
of the rarest of the wildings. In the 
deepest swamp I was ever in, full of 
swamp magnolia and giant cinnamon and 
royal ferns and skunk cabbage, I came 
upon hundreds of the marvelous pink 
plumes and they seem to thrive in half 
sun in my garden. 

I have never found Grass Pink (Cala- 
pogon pulchellus) in New Jersey; but in 
an extensive bog in a backwoods hamlet 
in Connecticut, where I am wont to go and 
vather an armful of fringed gentians in 
September, they grow abundantly; and in 
the choice company of gentians, turtle 
heads, marsh marigold and flag, they stand 
out like a black-eyed susan in a hay field. 
Morris calls them the most beautiful 
flower in nature and seeing them in this 
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Pogonia (Pogonia verticillata) 
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HEN people discuss the wonder- 

fully-progressive age in which we 

are living, and point proudly to 
the advancements made during the last 
quarter of a century, they invariably 
mention the automobile, the electrification 
of industry, the radio, the airplane, and 
good roads. I have yet to hear one of 
these individuals point with pride to the 
advancements made in developing new 
and better plants and flowers! This 
omission leads me to believe that Mr. 
John Citizen does not realize the great 
strides of development which have been 
made in the plant kingdom. 

It would be quite a shock to anyone to 
be transported suddenly back to the years 
of President Taft and observe the dif- 
ference between the flower and vegetable 
gardens of that year, as compared to the 
gardens of 1935. 

Let us consider the vast change brought 
about in but one plant genus—the Iris. 
Prior to 1910 there was little or no 
hybridizing done by man among the 
various species of Iris; in fact, most of 
them had just been discovered and col- 
lected from the ends of the earth, prin- 
eipally from countries bordering the 
Mediterranean. The Irises which had 
found their way into private gardens were 
plants of two or three species which had 
been grown for centuries in Europe. No 
improvement had been made since they 
were first domesticated thousands of years 
before. 

Starting in 1910, a few Hybridizers 
turned their attention to cross-pollenizing 
the different known species of Iris in an 
attempt to produce more beautiful hy- 
brids. Theretofore, the only way of 
propagating Iris was by root division, 
which meant that every new root produced 
a flower identical to that produced by the 
root from which it had been broken. The 
seedlings grown from the self-pollenated 
seed of a flower were identical to their 
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single parent. But when two distinct 
species were crossed, the resulting seed- 
lings were unlike either of the two 
parents, though showing characteristics of 
both. Crossing these hybrids with each 
other and introducing strains of a third, 
fourth, and fifth species brought even 
wider divergence. More flower lovers be- 
came interested in cross-hybridization, 
and the development of iris seedlings 
progressed much like a small snowball 
rolling downhill. 

More and more crosses were made each 
year, until at the present day there are 
hundreds of amateur and professional Iris 
Hybridizers who grow hundreds of 


thousands of new seedlings each year. 
Out of these thousands, only the most 
extraordinary flowers are introduced on 
the commercial market. 

Just 


as the automobile has become 





Miss Grace Sturtevant 


stronger, larger, and more beautiful in 
every way, so has the iris flower become 
more perfect. Each plant produces a 
greater number of bloom-stalks; the 
bloom-stalks are twice as tall and bear 
two to three times as many flowers; and 
the flowers are two and three times as 
large, and show colors and color com- 
binations unknown among their original 
ancestors. In recent years, a coffee-tan 
Iris has been originated, as well as a 
fairly-bright red, a rose-pink, an enor- 
mous pure-white, and other distinctive 
colors. Improvement in Iris is due prin- 
cipally to a dozen Hybridizers, the work 
of eight of which I have fully described 
in preceding issues. (See May, 1933, and 
July, 1934.) 


EDWARD B. WILLIAMSON 
One of the oldest and most successful 


Famous Iris Hybridizers 


Hybridists of Iris was Edward B. 
Williamson. I first met Mr. Williamson 
back in the late nineties, when I was 
entomologist for the experiment station 
of Mississippi Agricultural College, and 
he was a leading authority on dragon 
flies. Neither of us had heard of Iris 
and would have scoffed at any fortune 
teller who might have told us that we 
would spend the last years of our lives 
developing, growing, and selling this 
flower. 

Mr. Williamson first tried crossing the 
odd Onecocyelus and Regelia_ species, 
native to Asia Minor, with themselves, 
and with the Bearded species which is so 
popular today. As neither the Oncocyclus 
or Regelia species are very hardy, and 
the species are so widely removed from 
the Bearded Iris, formation of seed pods 
through ecross-pollenization is extremely 
rare. In 1910, Mr. Williamson gave up 
all attempts to produce such hybrids and 
devoted his spare time to crossing the 
Bearded varieties with each other. He 
onee crossed 500 flowers of the variety 
Amas with other varieties. Only one 
cross produced a seed pod, but from one 
of the seeds which this pod contained 
there developed in 1917 the famous 
variety Lent A. Williamson, which has 
been used widely as a seed parent by 
later Hybridizers. 

From 1925 to his death in 1933, Mr. 
Williamson planted each year from 70,- 
000 to 100,000 seeds. He never intro- 
duced more than ten seedlings on the 
commercial market in any one year, and 
therefore his introductions earned a high 
reputation unsurpassed by those of any 
other breeder. 

Among the most famous of these seed- 
lings, rated among the finest Iris in the 
world, during the year or two following 
their introductions, were Argynnis, Beau 
Sabreur, Cinnabar, Dolly Madison, Doro- 
thea Williamson, Ethel Peckham, Gay 
Hussar, Tuscany Gold, and George J. 
Tribolet. Most of these, of course, have 
been surpassed by later originations. 

Mr. Williamson was unique among 
Hybridizers in the method of his breed- 
ing. He believed in using mixed pollen; 
that is, he gathered pollen from hundreds 
of flowers and mixed it in a receptacle, 
then fertilized other flowers from this 
mixture. Because of this procedure, he 
knew the name of but one parent of his 
seedlings. Oftentimes, the pollen from 
one variety is sterile and the Hybridizer’s 
effort is wasted in attempting to fertilize 
other flowers by employing it. By using 
mixed pollen, a greater percentage of 
pollenized flowers produced seed. Many 
breeders condemn this system of pollen- 
ization, preferring to select both the pol- 
len and seed parent with an eye to color, 
height, size, and hardiness. 

Speaking of hardiness, Mr. William- 
son was one of the foremost exponents 
of extra-hardy Iris. Any seedling which 
showed signs of weakness, was discarded 
at onee—no matter how beautiful or un- 
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usual it might be. He did not believe in 
placing a variety in commerce which re- 
quired special care. For this reason, the 
percentage of Williamson introductions 
that grow and bloom well in all climates, 
is higher than that of any other Hy- 
bridizer. He also required good stems,— 
preferably a light wiry one, like a whip, 
—so that no amount of beating rain nor 
wind would break them down. 


GRACE STURTEVANT 


There is as great an opportunity for 
women in the field of Iris Hybridization 
as for men. To Miss Grace Sturtevant 
of Massachusetts, flower lovers owe a 
great debt. It was through her efforts 
that a groundwork was laid for the fine 
varieties of today. During the years 
from 1915 to 1925, Miss Sturtevant in- 
troduced more worthwhile varieties than 
any other plant breeder. Her Shekinah, 
introduced in 1918, was the first variety 
of any worth on the yellow shade; and 
from it, through a long series of crosses, 
have sprung the fine huge yellows of 1935. 
I remember paying $15 for this variety 
in 1921, and am trying to sell plants 
in 1935 for 10¢. 

The first varieties of a rosy-pink shade, 
Dream and Wild Rose, were originated 
by Miss Sturtevant in 1918 and 1921. 
These two varieties enjoyed enormous 
sales and are among the very few older 
originations still listed in commercial 
growers’ catalogs. 

Among the. Sturtevant introductions 
which enjoyed wide popularity during 
the early twenties were Afterglow, Anne 
Leslie, Bluet, B. Y. Morrison, Nancy 
Orne, Rialgar, Primrose, Queen Caterina, 
Reverie, Rose Madder, Sindjkha, and 
Taj Mahal. The latter was considered 
the finest white for many years, but has 
been displaced by Easter Morn, Puris- 
sima, and Venus de Milo. 

Among this Hybridizer’s more recent 
introductions are Airy Dream, Ambrosia, 
Day Dream, Jadu, and Sunlight. Miss 
Sturtevant has not been hybridizing so 
much in recent years, but continues to 
take a great interest in the development 
of the Iris as a garden flower. She urges 
other members of her sex to become in- 
terested in iris culture and continue her 
pioneer work in developing this flower 
to greater perfection. 


J. C. NICHOLLS 


The palm for being the most scientific 
of present-day MHybridizers, goes to 
Colonel J. C. Nicholls of Ithaca, New 
York, who has made an intensive study 
of chromosomes and their hereditary 
effect on iris seedlings. As he puts it, 
“The chromosomes, and they alone, carry 
all the heredities, and are the very es- 
sence of the being of every living 
organism.” 

After spending 33 years at West Point 
and in the army, Colonel Nicholls re- 
tired in 1920. Most of his military life 
had been spent upon practical experi- 
mental research on powders and explosives 
in every aspect, and he transferred this 
habit of research to the plant kingdom 
when he adopted the Hybridization of 
Iris as a hobby. Colonel Nicholls makes 
a practice of planting about 3,000 seeds 
per year, and states that he himself will 
probably get planted at Arlington while 
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there are still some of his pollenized 
seed in the ground. 

Unlike Mr. Williamson, Colonel Nicholls 
makes elaborate records of his experi- 
ments and selects his seed and pollen 
parents with the greatest of deliberation. 
Records accumulated by him consist of 
26,000 pollenations; 2,600 different 
crosses; 2,600 germination records. He 
has bloomed 16,000 seedlings, has 4,000 
young plants yet to flower, and 3,000 
seeds in beds. He has proved a worthy 
model of caution for other Hybridizers, 
for Mr. Nicholls has been careful to in- 
troduce only the very best of his new 
originations. He, like Mr. Williamson, 
has refused to introduce on the com- 
mercial market more than one seedling 
out of a thousand—and one must keep in 
mind that these outstanding Hybridists 
cross only the best and up-to-date im- 
proved varieties. 

The originations of Colonel Nicholls 
have added greatly to the color range 
now available in Iris. Auwrex is one of 





Thomas A. Washington 


the finest and most brilliant of the yellow 
variegatas; Crysoro is the most out- 
standing deep-yellow intermediate; Red 
Robe is a deep-ruby color; Sea Dawn is 
an unusual coppery old-rose; Valor is a 
very-tall and large violet-purple; while 
Crown Jewel contains a red-orange shade 
not found in any other variety. 

Among his recent introductions are 
A. H. Nicholls, Black Warrior, Blazing 
Star, Creole Belle, Gold Wing, Jolly 
Roger, Oxheart, Snow Shadow, and Sun- 
mist. His Spark and Red Elf are the 
brightest brick-red Irises in the garden, 
though the flowers are smaller than 
average. The Colonel’s present effort is 
in an attempt to produce the same fine 
shade of red in larger flowers growing on 
taller stalks. 


THOMAS A. WASHINGTON 


I cannot tell a lie—Mr. Washington 
is the most successful breeder of Beard- 
less Iris Hybrids, as distinguished from 
the more popular Bearded Iris. This 
Hybridizer started his horticultural efforts 
with the early Bearded varieties of twenty 
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vears ago, but his interest strayed to the 
native American species found growing 
in the Southern States. After a great 
deal of difficulty, he managed to procure 
a collection of these and has done much 
to improve this type of flower—though 
the Bearded class continues to remain the 
most beautiful, easily grown, and popu- 
lar iris type. He has also originated a 
number of improved Siberian and Spuria 
hybrids. 

Mr. Washington continued crossing his 
Bearded Iris seedlings with each other, 
but failed to take advantage of the prog- 
ress made by other Hybridizers. Not hav- 
ing introduced any new strains into his 
seedlings for many years, his efforts in 
producing outstanding Bearded varieties 
have not been as successful as his efforts 
with the Beardless type. However, two 
of the most beautiful recent Bearded 
introductions are of his origination. These 
are Mary Geddes, an unusual mixture of 
salmon and red; and Jeb Stuart, a 
brownish-red and copper-toned flower. 
Both varieties have received medals from 
the American Iris Society. 

Here is how this Hybridizer explains 
his interest in iris development: 
“Instead of playing golf or using other 
forms of recreation, I have preferred 
gardening and have centered particularly 
upon the Iris. My hybridization efforts 
are the natural outgrowth of this pleas- 
ure. My interest in gardens and plant 
life is much like a fever or a disease, and 
all the leisure part of my life centers 
about it. I should like nothing better 
than to retire and devote my entire time 
to the growing of Iris. 

“My aims are to grow Iris of better 
quality in all essential points for the 
adornment of our gardens. I don’t think 
we have more than scratched the surface 
thus far. I firmly believe that Irises will 
become the backbone of our spring gar- 
dens in America.” 

The words of Mr. Washington might 
well have heen said by any one of the 
dozen leading American Hybridizers. 
Thev are all intensely interested in the 
development of th's flower and have the 
utmost faith in its future as a garden 
favorite. Iris Breeding is an intensely 
interesting hobby for which one needs no 
236) 
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View from the northwest, showing somewhat more than half of that side of The Wistaria of Ushijima, or “Seven-foot” Wistaria. 
The visitors include soldiers as well as civilians, who are here in honor of the occasion and to enjoy the grand display 


Ancient Wistarias of Japan Give Long 


HE Wistarias are, without ques- 

tion, the most spectacular and best 

of our strong-growing, earl y-flower- 

ing deciduous climbers. This is at- 
tested by the many fine specimen plants 
to be found in the home grounds, gardens, 
and parks throughout the temperate re- 
gion of the United States. These varieties 
bear short to medium-long racemes of 
white, lavender, or purple flowers; but 
none of the plants I have seen growing 
here, or have heard of, bear flower racemes 
nearly so long as those I saw on two 
plants, near Tokyo, Japan, in the Spring 
of 1929. 

The Ushijima, or “Seven-foot Wis- 
taria,’ the older and larger of the two 
vines, is near the village of Komatsu, a 
short distance from the railway station at 
Kasukabe; and the Koshigaya, or “Five- 
foot Wistaria,” is near the village of 
Koshigaya. 

As Agricultural Explorer of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, I first 
saw these remarkably-large, old vines on 
April 18, 1929, when the flower buds were 
just beginning to unfold. On my second 
visit to see them on May 15th, the two 
vines were completely covered with a mass 
of exquisitely - beautiful, light - lavender 
flowers. At that time the many flower 
racemes measured, even though they had 
not completed their growth, from thirty- 
six to forty-seven inches in length. This 
unusual display of thousands of long, 
slender flower racemes, of a delicate shade 
of lavender, moving gracefully to and fro 
in sunshine and shadow, was most fascei- 
nating and exeel'ed anything of the kind 
I had ever seen. 

The numerous canes which form the 
main body of the Ushijima Wistaria, and 
range from a few to many inches in 


diameter, ascend from one central crown, 
and as a whole, are about 25 feet in ecir- 
cumferenee. 


The overhead spread of this 
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Flower Racemes 


By P. H. DORSETT, (Maryland) 





The Wistarias of Japan are an in- 
triguing subject, and presented at first 
hand by a man who has actually seen 
them in their native habitat, makes 
the interesting. 


discussion doubly 





vine is given as eighty-four hundred 
square feet and its age as many hundred 
years; loeally it is said one thousand. The 
Koshigaya Wistaria is composed of six 
eanes which arise from one crown and 
have a combined cireumference of about 
twelve feet; its overhead spread is given 


as fifty-four hundred square feet and its 
age being approximately three centuries. 

The Ushijima Wistaria was declared a 
National Monument on January 18, 1928, 
and is therefore preserved for posterity ; 
but up to the time of my last visit to the 
Koshigaya Wistaria, May 15th, 1929, it 
had not been so designated. However, 
its age, size, length of flower racemes, 
and beauty, merit such recognition, and 
in time, no doubt, this will be accom- 
plished. 

These plants belong to the species Wis- 
taria floribunda, but more than likely 
are horticultural varieties of it. 

The plants are accessible from Tokyo, 
and can be reached in less than an hour's 




















At the water’s edge and extending partly over it, to the right, is a 
portion of the southern side of the Koshigaya or “Five-foot” Wistaria 
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ride by train from that city. They are 
well worthy of a visit by plant lovers, as 
well as by those who enjoy seeing the un- 
usual and beautiful in Nature, for they are 
indeed unique and if seen are very much 
to be admired and never to be forgotten. 

The Japanese practice of serving at 
their flower festivals, confections, in the 
top of which are imbedded, preserved, or 
otherwise processed blooms of their hon- 
ored flowers, is truly unique and ex- 
tremely interesting. 

If such a practice was adopted in the 
United States in connection with the 
Apple Blossom Festival, in Winchester, 
Virginia; the Mid-Winter Rose Carnival 
in Pasadena, California; the Japanese 
Flowering Cherry Display, in Washing- 
ton, D. C€., and other flower festivals 
throughout the country, a much greater 
personal interest might be awakened and 
a more extended and lasting apprecia- 
tion of such occasions be accomplished. 

It would be interesting to learn, if, 
and where, older, larger, and longer- 
flowered Wistarias are to be found in 
Japan or other parts of the Far East, or 
throughout the world. I trust that in 
ease such plants are known, this paper 
may be the means of bringing them to 
the attention of horticulturists and plant 
lovers throughout the world. 


Wistaria Facts 


OXE of the finest of hardy vines is the 
Wistaria, and an old vine in full 
flower is a beautiful sight. 

Non-flowering of Wistaria may be due 
to any of various reasons. They are very 
easily grown from seed, but there is con- 
siderable variation in the seediings. Often 
these seedlings do not come into flower 
for an indefinite number of years and 
they are therefore certain to prove un- 
satisfactory. To give satisfaction, the 
plants should be propagated vegetatively 
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A nearby view of a portion of one side of the Ushijima 


Wistaria. 


The large festoons of long, slender racemes of 


light-lavender flowers are unique and exquisitely beautiful 





Canes.of the Ushijima Wistaria 


The base and a part of the trellis and 
upper portion of the Ushijima Wistaria, as 
it appeared April 18, 1929, a short time 
before the flowers appeared. The cluster of 
canes near the ground measures about 8 
feet in diameter. The translation of the 
Japanese poem on the trellis support at the 
left is: “When you are careful of your 
character and your mind, people will re- 
spect you.” 


from good early-flowering specimens. 
This is especially true of the Chinese 
Wistaria. Wistaria floribunda is more 
likely to start flowering while young. 


They may be propagated by layering, 
crafting, cuttings of roots two inches 
long, and hardwood euttings under glass. 


Wistaria thrives in an acid soil and it 
is advisable to mix peat thoroughly and 
deeply into the soil before planting. 


When plants refuse to flower there are 
several things recommended that may in- 
cuce flowering. The use of superphos- 
phate as the only fertilizing material for 
a time, will sometimes induce flowering 
In Japan, Wistaria is carefully pruned 
each vear; this resulting in better bloom- 
ing. If the wood is pruned back each 
year to the spurs, the wood will be hard- 
ened sufficiently to induce flowering. The 
method used is much the same as that 
used for pruning Hydrangea p.g. for 
large flowers.—(Bulletin Michigan State 
Florists Ass’n) 





The Care of Ashes 


OR leafy crops potash is very needful 

but because we have wantonly de- 
stroyed our trees, it is more and more 
diffieult to get. 

In wood ashes the potash is the car- 
bonate and is of highest nutritive 
value. Then they are rich in carbonate 
of lime, giving mineral to the crops. 
Ashes are the best anti-acid that can be 
applied to the land. 

The ashes from brush-trimmings are the 
richest in potash, for the simple reason 
that there is more of this element in the 
leaves, twigs, branches, and limbs. Ashes 
should be stored in a dry place till time 
to apply to land; otherwise the potash 
leaches out. They may be applied and 
mixed into the compost pile. There the 
carbonate of potash will be changed into 
the nitrate. For, always when. organic 
matter rots, nitric acid is formed. This 
acid combines with the carbonate of 
potash to make nitrate of potash. If you 
‘an, supply a little lime to your compost 
heap to facilitate this chemical action. So, 
then you have nitrate of potash and car- 
bonate of lime to apply to your garden. 
The nitrate of potash is at once ready for 
the use of plant growth, while the car- 
bonate of lime is busy liberating other 
plant foods. 

Ashes from coal and coke are also val- 
‘able, and all should be sifted and stored 
in a dry place till planting time; in this 
way you get all their values. 

If you have any quantity of sawdust, 
burn it and it will rank well with wood 
ashes, containing not so much potash as 
the leaves, twigs, ete., but yet very good. 

Save your soot, too. Tie a peck into a 
bag and put it into a tub of water stirring 
often. It makes a valuable nitrogenous 
liquid manure. Apply say once a week, 
or it may be worked into the soil dry, and 
gives a healthy, sturdy growth to plants. 

F. M. Crristiranson, (Ont.) 
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Controlling Foliage Diseases of the Flower Garden 


By L. M. MASSEY 


Professor of Plant Pathology, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


T is none too early to be making defi- 
nite plans for better control this 
season of diseases which so often 
interfes@ with the fullest realization 

of the pleasures of our flower gardens. 
Satisfactory measures are available for 
the control of practically all of our com- 
mon diseases; and while the use of fungi- 
cides, either as sprays or dusts, is not a 


panacea for disease control, many dis- 
eases respond to such treatment. It is 


proposed to diseuss here only the principle 
of disease control which may properly be 
called “protection.” There is no substi- 
tute for good cultural practices, and 
spraying and dusting are merely supple- 
mentary practices which, when properly 
earried out, will cheek certain diseases 
known as spots, blights, rusts, mildew, 
ete., of the aboveground parts of our 
plants. 
NATURE OF PLANT DISEASES 

Most diseases of plants are caused by 
fungi. Fungi are plants which lack 
chlorophyll and consequently cannot man- 
ufacture their own food. They must live 
as parasites or saprophytes. Those 
which live as parasites on our higher 
plants bring about abnormal conditions 
which we call disease. It is worth remem- 
bering that these fungi are plants—just 
as much so as the rose or any other plant. 
Those causing disease are mostly micro- 
scopic in size. With few exceptions, a 
fungus is specific for a certain plant and 
does not attack a variety of plants. 
Examples of common diseases caused by 
fungi are blackspot and mildew of rose, 
rust of hollyhock, rust of aster, blight of 
peonies, stem rot or wilt of aster, leaf- 
spot of iris, ete. 

Other diseases are caused by bacteria, 
commonly called germs. These simple, 
unicellular plants gain entrance to our 
garden plants through natural openings 
(breathing pores, ete.) and commonly 
through wounds. Many of them are dis- 
seminated by insects which, in addition 
to carrying the bacteria, make the wounds 
through which the bacteria gain entrance 
into the tissues. Many bacterial diseases 
are correctly termed rots, while leafspots, 
blights, galls, and other abnormalities mav 
be caused. Some common examples of 











Diagrammatic section of a small piece 
of leaf, showing a powdery mildew fungus 
on the surface. Note chains of spores 
reaching into the air. Magnification 150 
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Blackspot of Roses. Foliage can be 


protected against such diseases 
by proper use of a good fungicide 


bacterial diseases are soft rot of iris 
rhizomes, bacterial leafspot of delphinium, 
seab of gladioli; crown gall of roses, ete. 
A group of diseases called mosaics, 
yellows, ete., are becoming increasingly 
well-known. These are caused by some 
infeetive principle of unknown identity; 
—in some respects they resemble bacte- 
rial diseases, and some investigators con- 
sider the infective principle or virus to be 
very similar in nature to bacteria. The 
viruses are rather generally disseminated 
by insects which, after feeding on a 
diseased plant, become infective and will 
later inoculate a healthy plant in the proc- 
ess of feeding on it. This group of 
virus diseases includes such common trou- 
bles as yellows of aster, mosaic of iris, 
mosaic of dahlia, mosaie of lily, ete. 


LIFE HISTORIES OF DISEASE-CAUSING 
ORGANISMS 
Fungi and bacteria are commonly car- 
ried over the Winter in the old plant 
parts left in the garden in the Autumn. 
They may also live in the soil, probably 
living on the organie matter. Some, and 





It has 
produced 6 germ tubes, any one or 
all of which may grow to become the 
vegetative structure of the fungus 


Germinating spore of a fungus. 


the viruses, may live over Winter in or 
on perennial plants. With weather con- 
ditions in the Spring favoring growth, 
the fungi commonly produce spores which 
are splashed about or carried by the wind 
to new plants or newly developing parts, 
to initiate current-season’s infection. The 
bacteria are splashed about or carried by 
insects to their hosts, and on gaining 


entrance produce their characteristic 
disease. Many disease producing organ- 


isms, fungi, bacteria, viruses, are carried 
over Winter in resting organs such as 
bulbs, tubers, corms, ete., and renew their 
activity with growth in the Spring. Also, 
many of them are carried in or on the 
seed, 

Fungi produce spores in great numbers, 
to be disseminated during the growing 
season by splashing rain, wind, man in 
cultivating, ete. These spores serve to 
propagate the fungi just as seed serve for 
the higher plants. They rather uniformly 
require moisture to germinate and infect 
their hosts. 


PRINCIPALS OF CONTROL 

Most spraying and dusting of plants is 
aimed at preventing infection. Once the 
spore germinates and penetrates through 
the cuticle and into the tissues of the 
plant, it is then too late (except in the 
ease of the powdery mildews) to expect 
control by spraying or dusting. Since a 
matter of 6-10 hours is sufficient time for 
spores to germinate and gain entrance into 
the tissues, and since the average rain will 
keep the leaves wet this long, the only 
effective schedule of spraying or dusting 
is that which anticipates the rain and gets 
the fungicide on the plant in advance of 
the rain. This is important and is funda- 
mental for success. If an effective fungi- 
cide is being used, it will adhere to the 
plant and withstand the washing action of 
rain for a long period,—several days and 
longer,—and kill the spore in the process 
of germination. This exacting require- 
ment for a good fungicide very definitely 
limits the list of materials that may be 
expected to prove satisfactory, and 
explains why many materials—unfortu- 
nately, even some that are offered for 
sale—must fail to protect our plants. 











Diagrammatic drawing of germinating 
rust spores on the surface of a leaf, 
with the germ tubes entering the leaf by 
way of the stomates or breathing pores 
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FUNGICIDES FOR SPRAYS AND DUSTS 


The majority of fungicides depend on 
the toxicity of either copper or sulfur for 
their efficiency. Bordeaux mixture, com- 
posed of a mixture of copper sulfate and 
lime in water, has been standard for 
many years and remains one of our best 
fungicides. It is usually prepared in the 
proportion of 4 pounds of copper sulfate 
and 4 pounds of hydrated lime in 50 gal- 
lons of water. Detailed directions for its 
preparation may be had by writing your 
Experiment Station. Some gardeners pre- 
fer to buy this material ready mixed as 
a concentrated paste or dry powder, with 
arsenate of lead or calcium added to it 
to serve as a stomach poison for insects; 
and while the prepared material is a 
little less satisfactory than the home- 
made material, the difference is not great. 
The mixing of the spray is a messy job. 
The biggest objection, however, to bor- 
deaux mixture for use on ornamental 
plants, is the discoloration resulting from 
its use, so that it has not been very popu- 
lar with the gardener. 

Sulfur is commonly combined chemi- 
eally with lime to produce a spray mate- 
rial called “lime-sulfur.” It is the pre- 
vailing spray for fruit. This material is 
purchased ready-made in a concentrated 
form and diluted with water in the pro- 
portion of 1 part of the concentrate to 
50 or 60 parts of water. It is effective 
for mildews, leafspots, ete. Some dis- 
coloration results from its use. Other 
sulfur sprays consist of finely-divided sul- 
fur, mixed with some material to make 
the mixture wettable in water,—the 
so-called “wettable sulfurs;” and while 
these materials, as substitutes for the more 
caustic lime-sulfur, offer promise for fur- 
ther investigation, they rather uniformly 
cause objectionable discoloration of the 
foliage and must wait until some way is 
found to correct this feature before they 
will be fully acceptable to the gardener. 

Spraying at best is messy, along with 
being time-consuming, and the average 
gardener has never developed enough urge 
to persist in the practice. This led the 
plant pathologist interested in diseases 
of flowers to seek a_less-objectionable 
method. Dusts have been developed to 
the point where if properly used they are 
as effective as sprays, and the dust method 
offers the man with a small garden a 
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Illus. A—A good fungicide 
properly used will prevent 
blackspot and resulting defolia- 
tion. The plant at the left was 
dusted with the 90-10 sulfur- 
arsenate of lead mixture. See 


also Illus. B 








Illus. B—The plant at the right 

received no dust. It grew in the 

same garden, by the side of the 
plant in Illus. A 


quick and relatively easy way of protect- 
ing his plants. The dust most commonly 
used is a mixture of 90 parts finely- 
divided sulfur and 10 parts arsenate of 
lead. It is essential that the sulfur be at 
least so finely divided that it will pass 
through a screen with 300 meshes to the 
inch. Ordinary sulfur flour and flowers 
of sulfur, such as purchased from drug 
stores, are too coarse to be effective. It 
is best to get the mixture ready-prepared 
rather than attempt to mix it yourself. 
The arsenate of lead increases the fungi- 
cidal efficiency of the mixture, along with 
giving it insecticidal properties against 
chewing insects. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE DUST METHOD 
The dust method is rapid and relatively 
clean. In a few minutes one can cover a 
large number of plants, with a° small 
quantity of dust, and have the job done. 
The speed with which one dusts is impor- 
tant for the business man whose time in 
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A duster of the plunger type is quite 
satisfactory for the small flower gar- 
den. This one holds two quarts of dust 


the garden is usually limited to brief 
periods in the morning and evening. 
Also, when a rain threatens and the plants 
need protection, the garden can be cov- 
ered in a short time. When completed, 
the duster is returned to the tool house 
without the necessity of removing the dust 
and cleaning out the duster. It can be 
kept filled and ready for the job on 
instant’s need. There is no messy job as 
in preparing a spray material, filling the 
sprayer and washing it out afterwards. 
Dusting should be done in the early 
morning or in the evening when the air 
is quiet. One takes advantage of slight 
wind drifts to carry the dust to the plant, 
and also makes a point of blowing the 
dust up under the leaves to cover the 
lower sides. It is not necessary for the 








leaves to be moist when the dusting is 
done; in fact, the best job will be done 
when the leaves are dry. 

Along with this combination of sulfur 
and arsenate of lead, one can get mixtures 
containing nicotine in addition, and thus 
have a combination dust effective against 
diseases and both chewing and sucking 
insects. The writer prefers to keep on 
hand a quantity of fresh 4 per cent nico- 
tine dust to- use as a separate applica- 
tion for aphids, ete., rather than to use 
dust with nicotine throughout the sea- 
son. He does his routine dusting with the 
less expensive mixture of 90 parts sulfur 
and 10 parts arsenate of lead and uses 
the nicotine dust if, and when, needed. 


DUSTERS AND SPRAYERS 


One needs a good duster or good 
sprayer to do effective work in disease 
control, just as one needs good tools to 
do any job well. Satisfactory dusters 
holding a quart or two can be had for a 
few dollars from the manufacturers of 
fungicides or machinery, and they will 
last for years. Both good and poor ones 
are on the market, and it is important that 
you purchase a good one. Sprayers do 
not last long, and only those of best 
quality should be purchased. Get one 
that is ruggedly built, to stand high pres- 
sures, since it is essential that the spray 
be broken into a fine mist and directed at 
the plant with foree. As the holes in the 
dises of the nozzles enlarge with use, new 
dises or new nozzles should be obtained. 
There is a difference between sprayir 
and sprinkling, and poor spraying 
time and material wasted. 


TIMELINESS IS ESSENTIAL 


Even with an effective fungicide and 
the best machine, failure will result if the 
applications of sprays or dusts are not 
properly timed. The objective, it should 
be remembered, is the protection of the 
plant—not the curing of the disease after 
the plant becomes infected. As an exam- 
ple, let us take the case of blackspot of 
roses and analyze the situation to see 
what all is involved. We know that 
infection can occur just as soon as the 
plants come into leaf. So we start pro- 
tecting the plants just as soon as the first 
leaf-buds open. The sulfur dust mixture 

(Continued on page 236) 
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Polyantha Rose is dignified and 





magnificent when properly displayed on a not-too-steep terrace 


What Do You Ask of Your Roses? 


HE completion of twenty years of 
constantly intensifying rose inter- 
est, evidenced in the production 
each year of an American Rose Annual, 
prompts me to look backward a little and 
forward a great deal. When the material 
for the 1916 Annual was being gathered 
I had a great deal of trouble to get 
effective, acquainted contacts. The hori- 
zon at that time was considerably inside 
the greenhouses. The greenhouse men 
were pen-shy; and, as I soon and sor- 
rowfully discovered, not at all well 
acquainted with the outdoor Rose, which 
it seemed to me was much more important 
to the whole of the United States, if the 
plan of the American Rose Society to 
make the Rose universal, was to be ear- 
ried on, than were the varieties, methods, 
practices, and results of rose-forcing. 
Looking backward, then, I can see a 
constantly mounting amateur interest 
which has brought me delightful rose con- 
tacts all over the United States, and 
indeed all over the world. In every one 
of the United States and in every prov- 
ince of Canada I can now write to some 
man or some woman of rose competence 
for information or in suggestion, assured 
of courteous and capable attention. 
That first Rose Annual resulted because 
I was trapped into undertaking it at a 
meeting of the American Rose Society 
held in the first municipal Rose Garden 
of the country, in Hartford, Connecticut. 
I was intoxicated by the odor of the 
Roses, and consented to undertake what 
proved to be a very difficult job, but has 
continued to be a very pleasant and 
profitable experience. That in these 
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twenty vears 697 persons have written 
for that Annual, covering 4,169 pages, 
illustrated with 377 pictures, certainly 
indicates that the production is joint, and 
not my personal expression save as I act 
as switchboard to bring together these 
rose messages from all the world. 

Now it is beeause of this backward 
look with these experiences that I am 
moved now to repeat, not in exactly the 
same words, an inquiry made in March, 
1934, under the title then of “What Do I 
Roses ?” 


Expect of Much the same 
thought is covered in the title which 


heads this article. We can ask ourselves 
that question once a year, beeause the 
answer never ean be the same, and should 
always be profitable. 

If you ask of your Roses that thev 
take eare of themselves and give vou a 
copious reward without effort on vour 
part, vou will have a negative answer; 
and are likely to join the silly fraternity 
members of which I am aceustomed to 
meet in the persons of nice ladies who 
will say, “Oh, I have no luek with 
Roses!” I have had to beeome rather 
brutal in my replies to these unfortunate 
perscns who expect Roses to be poured 
about them without effort on their part. 

But if you ask vour Roses to respond 
to your intelligent care. then you have 
just about a guaranteed reply coming to 
you. The reply will be colorful, fragrant, 
and full of human satisfactions. 


OSES do respond mightily to eare. 
These words are written in early 
March; and I was reflecting this morning, 
as I discovered that the frost had gone out 


of the ground at Breeze Hill, that in 
harely twelve weeks from this date dor- 
mant plants that are buried there will have 
been exhumed and planted and will have 
vot to work, so that undoubtedly gor- 
geous Roses will be greeting my eyes in 
early June. Nothing else that I can 
reeall brings such prompt satisfactions 
for the kind of care I ought to give if I 
am to deserve those satisfactions. I am 
not trying here to recount the items of 
this care, which have been dinned into the 
minds of my readers constantly during 
the dozen or more years in which Mr. 
Cooper has permitted me to occupy space 
in THE FLOWER GROWER. 

But there are other questions you can 
ask about your Roses, and out of the 
answers to those questions get help for 
yourself and your rose friends. (Right 
here let me insist that no true rose grower 
is ever selfish with information or with 
Roses. Rose love is a very humanizing 
experience, which is why I think that 
grand old originator of the Hartford 
Rose Garden, the late George A. Parker, 
said that Roses were “God’s love letters 
to His children.’’) 

The questions now to be asked are 
with respect to what Roses have served 
vou best, and how that service reaches 
vou and pleases vou. 

We might begin this service by growth. 
No matter how beautiful the resulting 
Rose is to be, it is measurably unsatis- 
factory if it does not come to you through 
the medium of a thrifty plant. Size has 
little to do with this, but habit has every- 
thing to do with it. Therefore, your 
expectation ought to be that the new 
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Rose offered you does have a good plant 
which prospers in producing twigs and 
leaves and buds and flowers. We may 
even come to ask, as our hybridists sue- 
ceed, that the Rose will show at least 
resistance to diseases like black-spot and 
mildew, if not as yet immunity from 
these diseases. You have all noted that 
the nasty little green aphis which infest 
some Roses, are less likely to bother a 
vigorous plant, and that some plants they 
do not seem to touch at all. We can, 
therefore, expect a prosperous plant 
which tends to become resistant to the 
attacks of insects and diseases. 

Then we may ask reasonable florifer- 
ousness. If we want to be completely 
silly, we will ask that the Rose bloom all 
the time and is an actual “everbloomer.” 
As no Rose under Heaven has ever 
bloomed save on new growth, be it ever 
so little, it is obvious that there must be 
recurrent growth if there are to be con- 
tinuous blooms. Anyone who studies the 
habits of the nearest-to-everblooming 
Roses we know, the Polyantha Group, 
will discover that the clusters do last 
long on the plant, but must then be suc- 
eeeded by new clusters on new growth. 
That is, there is no such thing as an ever- 
blooming Rose (thank MHeaven!), but 
there are such things as reeurrent-bloom- 
ing Roses which make new growth and 
new bloom. Now I insist that we must 
not expect too much of our Roses. The 
ideal, as I see it—referring now to the 
overdone Hybrid Tea Roses which are 
most of our garden rose population— 
would be a rich abundance of bloom in 
June, and a slow and continuing succes- 
sion all through the following summer 
months, with a rather notable burst of 
bloom completed by the plant in a mad 
endeavor to beat Jack Frost to it! 


NOTHER service we ought to ask is 
purity and desirability of color. I 
have to handle virtually every day in the 
year descriptions of new Roses. The 
1935 American Rose Annual carries an 
article “New Roses of th2 World,” in 
which 175 Roses that are making their 
first bow to the world are described. The 
tendeney is toward splashy color, and 
sometimes those Roses when they bloom, 
actually do give me a real jar. They do 
not seem to belong! If, therefore, we are 
reasonable and do not ask for raw orange 
colors such as you see on the Gloria 
Mundi Polyantha or its climbing sport, we 
are, it seems to me, tending toward rose 
harmony rather than rose diseord. I 
confess to being very fond of symphonie 
musie, and I am willing to understand 
that great composers sometimes find dis- 
sonanee necessary to express a great idea. 
This does not mean that some of the 
modern producers of noise which mas- 
querades as musi¢ are right in their con- 
stant writing of music that jars instead 
of pleases. The same is true of Roses. 
We have now a right to ask fragrance 
of Roses. In the 1934 Rose Annual that 
extremely shrewd observer, R. Marion 
Hatton, asked the question, “Where, Oh 
Where, Are the Fragrant Roses of Yes- 
terday?” Then he answered it by telling 
us we had them in the Roses of today, if 
we were willing to be honest and frank 
about it. Now I have thought that one 
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of the pleasures I have a right to ask 
of my Roses is the pleasure of fragrance, 
and that I eould properly discriminate 
as to which I like and what fragrance 
it is. There has just been completed a 
remarkable book on “Old Roses,” (which 
is the title of the book), in which Mrs. 
Keays, the painstaking author who has 
gathered together at her estate in Mary- 
land, great numbers of old Roses, dis- 
cusses these fragrances and_ assigns 
periods and qualities to them. That is 
the kind of thing that I think it is wise 
and right to ask of Roses and to record 
for the benefit of our friends. 

We are warranted in asking goo] form 
of our Roses. Some new Roses come 
with an agreeable color and with an 
attractive fragrance, but they do not open 
completely, or they split in half or are 
otherwise less than they ought to be. 
Sometimes I think they look as I might 
look if I dressed for a dinner with all 
the formal items required, but had either 
left off the collar and necktie or put on 
the coat wrong side out! We have the 
right to demand good form of the new 
Rose that offers itself for our judgment 
and esteem. 

So far I have written only of the Hy- 
brid Tea Roses which make up, by far, 
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the largest part of our rose-garden popu- 
lation. I dare not use space to discuss 
the splendid old Hybrid Perpetual Roses 
that we so sorrowfully neglect, and ought 
to bring back. Nor do I more than hint 
at the improving quality of the Polyantha 
Roses we are coming to have. I do men- 
tion the Hardy Climbing Roses which are 
my particular passion. Most of these 
bloom but onee, just as do the lilaes 
and forsythias and spireas and deutzias 
and philadelphuses that I like. They 
bloom grandly, and in the twenty years 
of rose survey I am just about finishing, 
their quality, form, color, vigor*and fra- 
grance have largely improved. 

So I ean ask of the Hardy Climbing 
loses that I am to consider this bloom- 
ing season, vigor of growth with its con- 
sequent resistance to disease and insect 
attacks. I ean ask purity and brilliance 
of color. I ean nowadays ask size, be- 
cause the crossing over of the Wichurai- 
ana Climbers into the Hybrid Class has 
brought in some wonderfully fine and 
well-shaped large Roses; and the Aus- 
tralian group has brought in a new form 
of loose, seemingly informal yet beauti- 
fully-eonstructed flowers that have size 
and color, and a few of them fragrance. 


(Continued on page 236) 
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Rose,—Max Gruf, in a pleasing setting 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” -——JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 
ZOROASTER 





“7 am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GaANDHI 


“I would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COowPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Caicium, N. Y. 


Shrub and Tree Planting 


ORE trees and shrubs and plants came to the Editor 

during the past Fall, for planting, than have come 
to him for some years, and so more attention was given 
to the subject of planting. Ground for hardy plants was 
prepared by adding an inch or two of rotted manure; 
then deeply spaded, and thoroughly raked. This is a 
very simple operation and effective. Spading deeply puts 
the rotted manure down where it will help hold the mois- 
ture, as well as give fertility for all plants, except those 
which are extremely shallow-rooted. 

Most gardeners know how to plant trees and shrubs, 
and directions and instructions for this work are avail- 
able in almost every piece of printed matter put out on 
this subject; but the Editor is not aware that sufficient 
importance is placed on the idea of adding something in 
the way of materials which will hold moisture. It may 
be that those who have had more experience in planting 
will offer better suggestions, or it may be that they will 
be critical of what this Editor believes to be important; 
but I only suggest the above method for what it is worth 
and in the absence of better information. 

Holes of considerable diameter and depth were pre- 
pared, the size depending on the size of the shrubs or 
trees, and on the extent of the root system. In no ease 
were these holes less than eighteen inches in depth (for 
small shrubs), nor more than two and one-half feet for 
the largest trees. The diameter was from eighteen inches 
to three feet or more. In the bottom of the holes was 
placed and tramped down hard, from four inches to ten 
inches of waste material; in this case mostly partly- 
decayed compost, consisting of weeds, grass, sods, and 
waste materials from the garden. This layer of moisture- 
holding material can consist of almost anything of organic 
nature which will ultimately decay and produce fertility 
and hold moisture, which is the chief function of this 
layer. In digging the holes the best soil from near the 
surface is separated from the leaner or bottom soil. The 
top soil is mixed with decayed manure and wood ashes 
and placed in the bottom of the hole, to a depth of about 
six inches to one foot; then the bottom soil or poorest, is 
also mixed with decayed manure and wood ashes, and the 
hole completely filled. 

It is unnecessary to give directions for planting shrubs 
and trees, because everybody knows how it should be done, 
and that soil should be carefully worked in around the 
spread-out foots and thoroughly packed. The Editor 
uses his heel for this purpose, which certainly gives a 
thorough job of packing, being careful of course not to 
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From the fact that several inches of 
extra material is added to the hole, there will be some 
surplus of earth which can be scattered around the sur- 
rounding ground; but the surface over the hole should be 
built up to a depth of two or three inches higher than 
surrounding surface, to allow for the settlement which 


injure the roots. 


will occur. The top two or three inches of earth can be 
left loose to serve as a mulch for conserving moisture and 
for protection against frost. 

The Editor’s soil is naturally a very lean sand and has 
a top soil of only about eight or ten inches in depth, so 
that this particular method of shrub and tree planting, 
with no special attention given to drainage, is applicable 
to the conditions where used. In a hard elay or in a 
gravelly soil, some different method might be used, but the 
general idea would hold good. The important feature 
of this method of planting is that it gives the shrub or 
tree a good soil area for the new roots to start in and will 
encourage growth for a year or two (the most critical 
period), until firmly established in its new home. 


George W. Park 


ANY older readers of this magazine will remember 

George W. Park, seedsman, florist, and publisher, 
who died on February 3rd last, at the age of 83 years. 
At the time of his death he was believed to be the oldest 
horticulturist in public business in America. In ‘‘Some 
Closing Remarks’’ which he printed in a little booklet 
sent out with his seeds during recent months he wrote: 


“My friends, it seems a long time since (1868) I began 
my enjoyable life-work, but how quickly the years have 
passed! Landreth, Bliss, Buist, Henderson and Vick, all 
efficient and highly-respected seedsmen then, have passed to 
the Great Beyond and left me in the vigor of ripe manhood, 
still serving the garden-loving public.” 


George W. Park was one of the leading pioneers who 
influenced the older generation to become flower-minded. 
His seed catalogues and Park’s Floral Magazine, (pub- 
lished for 48 years), meant much to some in every locality, 
and multiplying this enthusiasm by that found in each 
hamlet his printed material reached, for the past 67 
years, Mr. Park did a truly noble and marvelous work. 

Like many others who have accomplished a great deal 
in this world, George W. Park came in for much 
criticism ; especially from his contemporaries who believed 
he was making prices on seeds which were destructive 
to business. Quite contrary to this thought is the fact of 
the marvelous work that George W. Park has done in 
introducing the growing of flowers to hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who might not and could not otherwise 
have become interested. A lesson might be drawn here 
that while George W. Park did not accumulate much in 
the way of this world’s goods, he must have accumulated 
a vast store of spiritual wealth which we can say will 
stand him in good stead in a life to come. 

While this Editor had not the honor of George W. 
Park’s personal acquaintance, correspondence with him as 
late as the last half of 1934, indicated a very active mind 
which was interested in the worthwhile things of life. 

Many readers of THE FLOWER GROWER in writing about 
various subjects, often refer‘ to Park’s Floral Magazine. 
I have Park’s Floral Magazine in almost a complete file 
and although it does not in any way class with modern 
publications, it has some qualities which many modern 
publications would do well to adopt. 

Like Luther Burbank, George W. Park was not merely 
a seedsman, florist, and publisher; he was to a very large 
number of people a real institution. All honor to the 
memory of this man who has done so much to give the 
present generation, through the older generation, the 
flower-loving era which we are now proud to experience. 
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The Cooper Plan 


The Performance of a Great Woman 


HE State of Alabama has awarded a silver cup to 

Mrs. Irene Davis as one of its ‘‘greatest women.’’ 
While Mrs. Davis says she ‘‘didn’t do anything much,’’ 
her performance is one of the most remarkable so far 
related, and is essentially THE Cooper PLAN intensified. 
While Mrs. Davis did not have any income except what 
she produced from her land, she undertook a job which 
few men, and only the very exceptional woman, would 
have even considered. 

A poor widow with three children and plenty of debts, 
she was faced with the choice of joining the long line 
of the millions of Americans on relief, or figuring out 
some way of providing for herself and family. She 
accepted the harder way, and her success will encourage 
others. 

Mrs. Davis settled herself on an abandoned, eight-acre 
farm, about ten miles from town. She traded her own 
labor for the use of a mule in plowing her land. For every 
day the mule plowed for her, she hoed for the mule’s 
owner. Seed, groceries, and fertilizer from the state relief 
administration were accepted by her only as loans. 

Without going into the details of her activities and just 
how she was able to achieve her extraordinary triumph, 
it may be stated that last Fall she paid off her loans and 
set aside a little cash for the buying of spring seed and 
fertilizer. It is easy to see why the State of Alabama 
honored her as its ‘‘greatest woman.”’ 

Not having information as to the physical and mental 
equipment possessed by Mrs. Davis, it may only be con- 
jectured that she was not unprepared for the work she 
undertook. No woman without some country experience, 
could have succeeded under the conditions she experienced. 
That, however, is making a rather arbitrary statement, 
and there are few things really impossible to the person 
who has the ‘‘will to do.’’ 

As I have explained before in elucidating THE CooPER 
PLAN, a correct attitude of mind is one of the chief 
requisites of suecess. No person who undertakes life in 
the country need expect to have things provided for him. 
He will need to do his own planning, do his own execut- 
ing, and make a careful study of his activities from one 
end of the year to another. Nature has varying moods, 
and weather conditions may influence crops in a way 
which at times is most discouraging. Likewise, Nature 
may smile on the efforts of the new beginner and give 
encouragement which may mean much for the future. 

THE CooPER PLAN is based essentially on the ability of 
the individual to aecept conditions and make the most 
of them. No whiner can make a success of country living 
on his own account, even under the most favorable econdi- 
tions. To the person with fortitude, with proper energy, 
and with self-reliance; and most important of all, with 
good judgment and common sense, anything is possible. 


The Quaking Aspen 


WO short articles in this issue touch on the subject 

of Quaking Aspen, (Populus tremuloides), and some 
recent experience by the Editor may be of interest in 
this connection. 

The Quaking Aspen grows to a height of 40 to 100 feet. 
It is a slender, round-topped tree with stout, angular 
branches and with slender twigs set with small, waxy 
buds. The older trees have a rough bark with deep 
furrows, but the younger trees here, are light green-gray, 
yellowish, or nearly white in color. The wood is very light 
and is not considered to be very usable as structural 
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View of Path leading from Flower Grower Editorial 
Office to the highway, about 40 rods distant. This pic- 
ture was taken to show the forestry operations con- 
ducted by the Editor during the past season, but is 
used here to illustrate the Quaking Aspen. Note the 
three tall trees bare of leaves one on the extreme right, 
one to the left, and one in the middle background 


material, as it is classed as short-lived; although Brother 
Greer says that it makes excellent boards for fences, ete. 

The Quaking Aspen grows from Newfoundland to 
Alaska in the North, and south to New Jersey, Kentucky, 
and Nebraska; and on high altitudes follows the Roeky 
Mountains and coast ranges. The Aspen has value as 
a cover for forest land swept by fire and serves as a nurse 
tree for conifers and hardwoods. 

The reason why I have undertaken to write briefly 
about the Aspen is that during the past year we have 
done a bit of forestry work on the premises of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, that involved the cutting out of a eon- 
siderable quantity of the Quaking Aspen, which pre- 
dominated in the several acres of woodland adjoining our 
office building. The Quaking Aspen grows so rapidly 
that it overgrows the native White Pines, which were our 
first concern in clearing up our little tract of woodland. 
So we turned the Quaking Aspen into firewood; and 
although it is very light and does not produce much heat, 
we have made saving enough by using it for fuel to prae- 
tically pay the cost of the forestry work in this connee- 
tion. 

Our experience here does not indicate that the Quak- 
ing Aspen, or Poplar as it is called locally, is valuable 
as lumber; it seems that it is subject to the action of 
borers to such an extent that they cause decay ; and trees 
which appeared good, in some cases where we left them 
to fill open spots, have been broken off by the wind quite 
high up from the ground. But some of the trées seemed 
healthy and would make good lumber trees if allowed to 
grow. The Quaking Aspen is really a beautiful tree when 
at its best, and it grows so rapidly and so tall that it has 
its purpose in a scheme of forestry as explained in the 
two articles above referred to. 

The bit of forestry which we have done here in the 
past year or two will be continued, and I will have a 
further story to tell along that line at another time. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


HERE are excellent reasons why the 

Gladiolus maintains its popularity as 
a cut flower for home adornment. Not- 
withstanding the great improvement that 
has been made during the past twenty or 
thirty years, it is still responsive to the 
aims of the hybridizer, and there are 
always appearing new and better varie- 
ties to tempt the “fan” and hold his inter- 
est. Few of our garden flowers are 
capable of ving us as long a season, tor 
by planting the corms at intervals and 
having an assortment of varieties that 
embrace some short-season kinds, one can 
have them in continuous flower from July 
to. October. 

Summing up some of the other virtues 
of the Gladiolus, we must credit them 
with being dependable, very easily grown, 
and suitab'e for most all soils, conditions, 
and loeations. The flowers have wide 
range of color, size, and style, and have 
a'so unusual substance; they last well 
with little attention; stand shipment long 
distances; and are suitable for about 
every oceasion. 

Oh, yes, I know there’s the work of 
digging, curing, cleaning, and storing the 
corms, and replanting them again; but if 
vou’re truly a_ real-honest-to-goodness 
tlower lover, these little apparent ordeals 
will be nothing more than pleasurable 


tasks. 


Aren’t we funny? When a fly falls into 
our coffee, we throw it away, but we drink 
cider! We shudder at the very thought 
of eating grasshoppers or angleworms, 
hut consume raw oysters with gusto. 

Then, when the rock garden eraze came 
on, people who had been throwing stones 
out of their gardens began carrying them 
back in; and I have known of some lawns 
having been turned into rock gardens be- 
cause of an apologetic excuse that it 
was “so much bother to keep the lawn 
mowed.” As if rock gardens took care 
of themselves! Well, many of the un- 
sightly pebble-gardens one sees, do. 

Anyway, it’s an ill wind that doesn’t 
hlow someone’s bark into port. Building 
rock gardens helps the drayman doubly. 
Ife got paid for hauling the stones away 
when the cellar was built; then he gets 
paid for hauling them back again for the 
rock garden. In a year or so they’ll 
probably be sending for him again! 


What a pity that some of our finest 
Roses are so thorny that about the time 
they come into their best we regret ever 
having planted them. 

Let me PLEAD with the experimenters 
who are trying to bring out new and bet- 
ter Roses—PLEASE try to work out 
thornless varieties. Hereafter, and as 
Andy says, even after that, you couldn't 
vive me a Climbing Rose, no matter how 
beautiful, that isn’t thornless, like old 
Tausendschon. 1 know Ill be censured, 
scorned, and pitied by some of the “fans” 
who have the pruning done by the hired 
man, but I have to do my own, and am 
willing to be a martyr for a good cause, 
so retaliate in any way you want to. “I 
vam disgusted” with Roses that grow on 
barbed wire and I don’t care who knows 
about it. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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Your Mother 


Where ’ere dwells your Mother 
On this Mother’s Day— 

Be it only next door 

Or miles far away— 

Send a remembrance: 

Books, flowers, or better, 
Write as you've promised 
That card or that letter! 
Yes, though tears that pencil- 
Secrawled message ma, bring, 
*T'will stir tender memuvies 
And make her heart sing. 


Perhaps she is lying 

At rest neath the sod, 

And her spirit has winged 

Its way up to God; 

Then, think of her kindly, 

For earthly thoughts given 

Change into flowers as 

They drift up to heaven; 

And some other Mother 

Who’s sad and alone, 

Cheer with that earthly gift 

Meant for your own. 
HELEN E. 


RuYLE, ( Nebr.) 


Flower Growing for 
Mr. Retired Man 


T seems that a great many farmers 

and other hard-working men, after 
spending a strenuous life, look forward 
to the time when they ean retire from 
active service and enjoy their declining 
years in leisure, possibly in some small 
town or village. To many this seems 
like a very sensible thing to do, but evi- 
dently Nature does not agree, for too 
often we find the declining years cut 
short, almost at the beginning. There 
must be a reason for this and perhaps it 
is that a man’s system cannot stand the 
shock of passing from an active hard- 
working life to one of idleness and 
leisure. 

The object in writing this is to offer 
a suggestion to Mr. Retired Man, which 
may be a help to him and a blessing to 
others. As most men are, or should be, 
connected with a church of one denomi- 
nation or another, the suggestion is that 
he start a ‘‘Chureh Garden.’’ If this 
man does not possess a lot suitable, per- 
haps the minister or someone else will 
secure a piece of ground. If this man 
happens to be retiring from the farm, 
it will not be necessary to tell him how 
to prepare the ground, and also that if 
water is available, so much the better. 

The next question is, where will the 
stock for planting come from? The 
minister can make an appeal to his con- 
gregation for roots of perennials, bulbs, 
ete., and as there is not a more unselfish 
lot of people in the world than flower 
growers, there will soon be enough to 
make a good start. Other members of 
the congregation might buy and donate 
say 1,000 tulip and _ gladiolus bulbs 
when they learn the object. 

Now, what has happened? Well, Mr. 
Retired Man has not retired, but instead 
of getting up with the sun, he ean start 
when he feels like it, and he should be 
happy, for the most contented people 
are those who are working. Some of 
our unemployed never realized this until 
they lost their jobs. 

When the flowers are blooming, what 


are we to do with them? There may be 
some sick people in town, or an old lady 
who loves flowers, or altar decorations in 
the chureh on Sunday. You will know 
what to do with them. ‘‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’’ 

After you have tried this plan for a 
year or more, write to THE FLOWER 
GROWER and tell us of your experiences, 
and perhaps you ean pass on to others 
some new ideas, developed by your ex- 
perience, which will help others. 


F. W. Warren, (Ont.) 


Flowers for the Sick Room 


.* was a great adventure,—eleven 
weeks illness in a hospital,—but the 
many beautiful Flowers sent me, made 
my room bright and cheerful, and life 
was not monotonous. If you have never 
had the experience of being in a hospital 
for weeks, you shudder at the thought 
of it. But really, it’s not so bad after 
all; everybody helps you and does every- 
thing possible to make your stay com- 
fortable, and to speed your recovery. 
Outside the cheerful smile of your nurse, 
[ know of nothing that brings’ more 
pleasure to a sick room than Flowers. 

But most persons blunder when send- 
ing Flowers to a sick friend or relative. 
Frequently too many Flowers are sent at 
a time in an outburst of loving sym- 
pathy. Then again Flowers that are 
heavily scented are frequently not suited 
to a sick room, especially if the patient 
has had a serious operation, or the ill- 
ness is acute. J] remember one morning 
when returning to my room, after a 
second trip to the upper peep-inside 
chamber, of being pleased at the sight 
of a lovely bouquet on my table. It con- 
sisted of Chrysanthemums, Asters, and 
a spray of Tuberoses. I enjoyed them 
immensely until the strong fragrance of 
the Tuberoses so permeated my room I 
was compelled to ask a nurse to remove 
them. 

Owing to the many important and ur- 
gent duties, your nurse does not have 
much time to spend arranging your 
Flowers; but much of your enjoyment 
comes from a happy choice of the 
Flowers and their proper arrangement. 

It is well to remember that most of 
your Flowers come from a florist where 
the atmospheric conditions are entirely 
different. They may have been kept in 
a refrigerator at 45 degrees while the 
temperature of your room may be 75 
degrees. The change is so great, that 
certain varieties will wither in a few 
hours. This can be remedied somewhat, 
by putting cracked ice in the vase as 
soon as they are placed in your room. 

Dahlias, while extremely beautiful, 
last only a short time. Roses soon 
wither, but are so lovely you cannot 
resist sending them and they are always 
welcomed by a sick person. In _ the 
Springtime a pot of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
or Croeuses are suitable, and you ean 
never go wrong on sending Carnations, 
Asters, or Chrysanthemums. 

To receive Flowers from a friend 
makes you very happy indeed, and it is 
therefore not what is sent, as it is the 
loving sympathy behind it all. 

WituiaM N. Terry, (Pa.) 
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By MARY C. 


Facts About the Quaking Aspens 


SHAW, (Calif.) 
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Quaking Aspens, Hot Springs section, Yellowstone National Park 


HEN artists wish to portray what 

is most lovely and graceful in a 

tree, very often they will choose 
the beautiful Quaking Aspen. 

These trees have acquired this name 
because their leaves shake and rustle from 
the slightest movement of air. On _ hot 
sultry days the Aspens seem to have a 
cool place, for their leaves flutter and 
tremble as if blown, even when one fails 
to discover the tiniest breeze. 

The ever-quivering foliage makes a 
very pleasing sound as of little waves 
softly lapping a rocky shore, or as-°of 
gently pattering raindrops in a summer 
shower. 

This constant quaking of the Aspens is 
due to the unusual structure of their leaf 
stems. Near the leaf, itself, the stem 
is flat and somewhat broadened; but close 
to the twig upon which the leaf is grow- 
ing, it is eylindrieal and exceedingly slen- 
der. ' 

The Quaking Aspen is one of the mem- 
bers of a large family of trees known as 
Poplars. These are found growing in 
northern sections through many parts of 
the world. 

Aspens have a useful habit of spring- 
ing up in elearings. In this way they 
are valuable in preventing soil erosion 
from storms, and in providing shade for 
seedling trees of other larger-growing and 
longer-lived varieties. Although rather 
weak in manner of growth, Quaking As- 
pens, appearing as they do in groups, 
are always conspicuous for their great 
beauty. The trees are sprightly and 
graceful, adding, with their delicate love- 
liness, a touch of lightness and spring- 
like gaiety to the landseape. 

The trunks and limbs in color are whit- 
ish or silvery-grey marked with dark- 
brown patches. The leaves are a soft 
blue-green and are nearly heart-shaped. 

In early Spring these trees have the 
same form of bloom as the pussy willow, 
a long drooping catkin that is very curi- 
ous and ornamental. Then when Autumn 
gilds the Aspens with richest gold, the 
trees are indeed a marvelous sight. There 
are many quaint legends about them, and 
Quaking Aspens are favorite subjects of 
nature lovers, poets, and pa‘nters because 
of their grace and romantic background. 
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ILLUSTRATION 

The Aspens of the picture are in the 
Hot Spring section of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. That great white bank is 
not, as it looks to be, snow, but a mam- 
moth mineral formation. The water that 
formed the deposit is highly impregnated 
with poisonous minerals; and the springs 
are dangerously near the group of beau- 
tiful Aspens. When we observe the dead 
trees and vegetation all around the for- 
mation, we can jook into the not-far-dis- 
tant future and almost discern the fate 
of the delicate Aspens. 


When to Dig and Reset Tulips 


HERE is no one and only way. The 

best way is to dig and reset every 
year; digging as soon as the leaves lose 
color and before the stem has died down 
into the ground. The best time to re- 
plant is just when summer heat and 
drouth are broken. If there are no dan- 
gers in the ground during the Summer, 
immediate replanting gives best results; 
but moles may come a'ong and tear up 
the bulbs; or prolonged wet weather rot 
them; or some of the earth insects gnaw 
holes in them. Except under ideal ground 
conditions during Summer, or poor in- 
door storage, there 8 no advantage in not 
diggin’, beyond the saving in time and 
trouble. If everything goes all right, a 
three-year clump will, of course, dig much 
more than a one-year clump; but not 
nearly so much as would dig from the 
many clumps that would come the third 
year, from dividing and resetting the 
other two years. 

A tulip bulb does not grow during the 
Summer, but is utterlv disconnected from 
the soi!, even when in it. It sheds its 
roots absolutely, soon after shedding its 
leaves, and does not start new roots until 
the summer heat and drouth are broken; 
neither does it dry out during the Sum- 
mer, if kept in proper indoor storage. 
As soon as Summer closes, it should be 
planted, because then it will at once put 
out roots. and be gaining strength; 
whereas, if unplanted, it is constantly 
losing strength from that time on because 
roots take strength from the bulb. 


BENJAMIN C. AuTEN, (Mo.) 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 
MA Ade Spruce and White Cedar 

Trees died in the moist, swampy 
past hot 


The intense heat was the cause, it was 
concluded. 


grounds during the Summer. 


Douglas Fir grows tallest of trees, and 
not the Redwood as is commonly believed. 
A Fir felled in 1900 measured 380 feet 
long. Another in British Columbia was 
reported to have been 417 feet high. The 
tallest Redwood is still standing, and is 
believed to reach between 359 and 368 
teet. 


Corn, Tobacco, and Cotton are native 
to the United States. Potatoes are native 
to South America. 


Five Hundred Pounds of Flowers are 
required to yield one ounce of true es- 
senee for good perfume. 


Conifer Trees are able to doctor them- 
A resinous sap immediately seals 
up any wounds in the bark, and acts as 
an antiseptic dressing. 


selves. 


A Frog found in the Panama Jungles 
is orange below and green above. When 
searching for this green Frog it hops, 
showing the unexpected orange color it 
uses as a camouflage. <A scientist friend 
of mine who found them, relates this. 


fourth toes 
the purpose of 
the toes in dig- 
nest. 


The Kingfisher’s third and 
are grown together for 
riving more strength to 
ving their underground 


Dragonflies fly backward and sidewise 


without altering the position of their 
bodies. 
The Peach is an ancient fruit, and 


it seems singular that no mention is made 
of it in the Bible, for it is known to have 
been introduced into Italy as early as the 
time of Claudius, 50 A.D. 


Cats’ Eyes are used as clocks by some 
Chinese. The pupils of a Cat’s eyes 
grow gradually narrower up until noon 
each day, when they become seareely per 
ceptible lines, drawn perpendicularly 
across the and after that dilation 
recommences., 


eve, 


A Queen Bee will never sting anything 
except another Queen. 


Coconuts and Cashew Nuts are kept 
fresh on long shipments by being packed 
in carbon dioxide gas. Cashew Nuts are 
shipped to the United States from India. 


The Cashew Nut Kernel grows on the 
bottom of a fruit which looks like a large 
pear, and which is used by natives, where 
it grows, for food and for distilling into 
a brandy-like liquor which resembles 
apple-jack. 

Flowers in Bedroom are not harmful, 
is the late theory of the New Health So- 
ciety of London. If flowers in a sickroom 
please the patient, they are likely to have 
a beneficial effect. The small quant ty 
of air oxygen that plants absorb, is more 
than made up by larger amounts of 
oxygen which their green leaves produce 
whenever exposed to the light. 


In the Snout Butterflies, the female has 
6 legs while the male has only 4. These 


Butterflies are verv searee, and belone to 
a group fast vanishing from the earth. 
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Dahlias in the Garden 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second half of 
Dr. Charles H. Connors’ article giving helpful 
Suggestions on Dahlia Culture. Readers 
should refer to the April Flower Grower 
for the first half which deals with soils, 
fertilizer, propagation, and grafting. 





PLANTING 

Planting may be done any time after 
danger of killing frost is over, but the 
best time is from the middle of May until 
the middle of June for roots and about 
the middle of June for green plants. If 
plants are set earlier, they will come into 
bloom early, and in the late Summer and 
early Fall when bloom should be at its 
best, they will be bloomed out and only 
poor flowers will be obtained. Late 
setting permits the plants to become well 
established before the dry spells of Mid- 
summer, and being better able to with- 
stand this heat, they will bloom at their 
best under the favorable conditions of the 
late season. By starting early, successive 
plantings may be made, to produce a con- 
tinuation of bloom, or early planting fol- 
lowed by cutting the plant back severely 
about July Ist will give better plants for 
late bloom. 

If stakes are used they should be placed 
before the roots or plants are set. <A 
staple driven in near the top is a good 
means of attaching the labe!. The plant 
ing distance should be 3 feet in the rows 
with the rows 4 feet apart. Some vari- 
et'es may require more, some few less, 
than these distances. This space will al- 
low the plants to spread without touching 
the neighbors, will allow the air to circu- 
late, and will permit ease of cultivation, 
besides giving more feeding space for the 
roots. 

Plant the roots deep enough so that the 
eye will be 4 to 6 inches below the soil 
level, the greater depth applying to sandy 
soils. The root should be laid in a hori- 
zontal position with the eye close to the 
stake, in order that the stalk may be eas- 
ily tied as it develops. Always lay the 
root with the eye upward. Then the stalk 
will be straight and a more symmetrical 
elump will be harvested in the Fall, much 
easier to handle and divide than if the 
eye were planted down or the root in a 
slanting or vertical position. Cover the 
root with not more than 2 inches of soil 
not compacted too much, using care that 
no decaying organie matter comes into 
direct contact with it, and then fill in as 
the stalk grows. 

If there has been some delay between 
the time of dividing the clump and the 
setting, so that the roots are shriveled, 
place them in a pail of cold water for 24 
to 48 hours before planting, or better 
still, in moist soil, sand, or peat moss. 
This is a good practice with all roots, as 
the eyes will develop faster. 

Set green plants as close to the stakes 
as possible in a hole 6 to 8 inches deep, 
covering the pot ball with about 1 inch of 
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soil. Press the soil firmly about the ball 
of soil as removed from the pot, and 
water well. Fill in as the plant grows. 
In heavy soils the planting should be 
shallower. 

Deep planting ensures deep rooting, 
one of the open secrets of successful 
dahlia growing. 

TRAINING AND PRUNING 

The methods of pruning and training 

of the plant depend upon the variety, 





Cactus Type Dahlia 





Semi-cactus Dahlia 





Ball Type Dahlia 


the type, and the purpose for which it is 
grown. In any ease, only one shoot 
should be allowed to grow. Under the 
old-fashioned method of growing Dah- 
lias, the whole clump was planted, which 
developed into 4 to 20 plants occupying 
a space which is fitted for only one. 
Hence small flowers in large numbers 
were developed early and when the best 
erowing season came on, the flowers were 
poor. By permitting a single shoot to 
grow, one can shape it as one wishes, ob- 
taining many or few blooms, but of a 
much higher quality and better size than 
is possible by the old method. 

Where flowers are grown for the cut- 
flower market, or even, for home decora- 
tion, good results can be had without stak- 
ing. The tubers can be planted deeper 
and the shoot pinched back, forcing the 
development of side branches below the 
level of the ground, so that when the soil 
is drawn around the plant, these branches 
firmly anchor it. Most of the commer- 
cial men make their plants branch close 
to the ground and by suecessive pinching 
keep them down, thus obviating the ne- 
cessity of stakes. 

When two to three pairs of leaves are 
formed, pinch out the top bud. At the 
next joint below, two shoots will form, 
which should be pinched back as soon as 
they have made two joints or pairs of 
leaves. Then shoots will appear from the 
lower nodes on the main stem. This pinch- 
ing back strengthens the stem and makes 
the heavy growth close to the ground. 
Successive pinching to hold back the 
bloom until the proper season, should be 
followed. By this method, 20 or more 
blooms of medium size on stems about 18 
inches long can be obtained. Reducing 
the number of shoots that are allowed to 
bloom will produce larger flowers in small 
numbers. 

The method used in growing the exhi- 
bition flowers on long stems is to allow 
only 1 to 6 main branches to develop, ty- 
ing these to the stake at frequent inter- 
vals. In tying the young stalks, do not 
tie too tightly, as the stem will expand. 
Strips of cotton goods or green asparagus 
tape is excellent for tying the stalks to 
stakes. 

It has been noted that a free cireula- 
tion of air and free admission of light to 
all parts of the plant are highly desirable. 
Some varieties, especially of the cactus 
type, branch excessively. It is necessary, 
therefore, to remove some of these excess 
branches, not only once, but as they con- 
tinue to_ crowd. 


DISBUDDING AND DISBRANCHING 

In order to obtain the largest flowers, 
it is necessary to disbud. When the time 
has arrived to permit the plants to bloom, 
usually about the first to the middle ot 
August, buds may be allowed to set. Usu 
ally the terminal will carry three flower 
buds. When these are about the size of 
peas, remove all but the central one. Any 
of the buds will develop well, but the 
central bud will give a straighter stem. 
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If the bud has been injured, select either 
of the side buds and remove the others. 
With varieties that are inclined to be 
crotchy, i. e., develop the flower on a very 
short stem, so that the flower rests down 
in the first pair of leaves, it is wise to 
select one of the side buds instead of the 
crown bud. From this will develop a 
better stem. As the flower bud develops, 
side shoots will appear on the stem, 
which will divert food required by the 
flower, and should be pinched or snapped 
out as soon as they are large enough to 
handle. This should be done the full 
length of the stem desired, leaving at least 
the lowest pair, which should be allowed 
to grow to form later flowers. The length 
of stalk attached to the flower can be gov- 
erned in this way. 

This method applies particularly to the 
heavier cactus, decorative, and peony 
flowered varieties, and to some of the 
balls. The cactus and show varieties that 
tend to have weak stems should not be 
disbudded too heavily, if at all; rather 
they should be pruned or disbranched. 
Singles are seldom disbudded. Pinching 
back helps to make a better show in the 
pompons, mignons, and bedding varieties. 


CULTIVATION AND WATERING 


One of the biggest factors in the suec- 
cessful culture of Dahlias is to keep them 
growing. The Dahlia is a very succulent 
plant and uses large quantities of water. 
The best method of supplying it is to 
conserve the moisture in the soil by cul- 
tivation. At least once a week the soil 
should be cultivated deep with a hoe or 
some form of garden cultivator. This 
conserves the moisture and kills weeds. 
allows air to circulate in the soil, and so 
hastens bacterial action upon the unavail- 
able plant-food. The garden should al- 
ways be cultivated as soon after a shower 
as the soil ean be worked. Some growers 
recommend hilling the plants. Although 
hilling aids in supporting the plants, it 
exposes a greater soil surface than does 
flat tillage and so more water is evapo- 
rated. 

If prolonged droughts oeceur, it may be 
necessary to apply water. An overhead 
irrigation system is good if practicable. 
Watering with a lawn sprinkler is satis- 
factory. Probably the hose is most com- 
monly used. 

The best time to water is late afternoon 
or evening. The soil should be soaked to 
a depth of 8 to 12 inches. A half-hour 
spent flirting a nozzle back and forth does 
more harm than good, as it simply mois- 
tens the surface, which quickly dries to a 
crust the fo'lowing day, allowing the 
moisture to evaporate still more rapidly 
from the so'l. It is better to do half the 
garden one day and half the next, and do 
it thoroughly. After a heavy watering, 
the soil should again be cultivated as soon 
as it can be worked, thus conserving the 
moisture that has been applied. Excess 
water will result in flowers of poor keep- 
ing quality. 

MULCHING 

Whenever available, a mulch should be 
applied in the rows and between the 
plants in the rows. A muleh applied 
about the middle of August will conserve 
moisture, keep down weeds, and prevent 
the soil from being compacted. If wheat 
or rye straw is used, this material may be 
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Orchid or Starfish Dahlias 





Duplex——Dahlia variabilis 
in the wild Mexican form, 
the stem parent of most 
of our cultivated varieties 


dug under to furnish humus. Salt hay 
may also be used, but this does not read- 
ily rot down. 


SUBSEQUENT FERTILIZER APPLICATIONS 

When buds are set, a little stimulant 
may be given to increase vigor in growth 
and to give size and substance to the 
flowers. Half a trowelful to a plant, of 
either sheep manure, or poultry manure 
mixed with sand or soil, raked in or 
washed in with water, is recommended by 
successful growers. Make a rather wide 
(15-inch) depression about the plant, 
spread in the manure, pour upon it a pail 
of water, and when well soaked in, cover 
with soil. If plenty of cattle or horse 
manure is available, manure water is 


ideal for stimulating all plants. Nitrate 
of soda has been used, but unless applied 
properly, may give too rapid action. One 
and one-half level teaspoonfuls applied 
two or three times at intervals of two 
weeks should give good results. Spread 
it on the soil around the plant and cul- 
tivate in. Any stimulant applied much 
later than September 15th tends to make 
growth too rapid, resulting in tubers 
which will not keep well. Too much 
stimulation will result in soft growth and 
flowers that will not keep well after being 
cut. 
CUTTING THE FLOWERS 

The flowers should be cut in the early 
morning or else in the late afternoon or 
evening, for then the moisture content is 
greater than during the middle of the day. 
The flowers should be eut before com- 
pletely developed; singles may be cut be 
fore fully opened. 

Have a pail of water near at hand 
when cutting. Cut as long a stem as pos- 
sible, remove the leaves from the lower 
part of the stem and plunge it at once 
into water. If the stem ean be almost 
completely immersed in water, so much 
the better. 

Some blooms will wilt almost as soon 
as eut ‘and will never recover. This may 
he eaused by too much nitrogenous food 
or too liberal water, and also seems to be 
characteristic of some varieties. These 
and hard-stemmed varieties can be im- 
proved by placing the stems in Water as 
hot as the hand will stand, and leaving 
them until the water cools. Another prac- 
tice is to put the ends of the stems for 
about an inch into boiling water for one 
minute. Stems thus treated should not 
he cut again. Sometimes placing the 
blooms in water in a cool, dark place for 
an hour or two will help to revive wilted 
blooms and may improve the keeping 
qualities. To make the flowers last longer, 
the best practice is to cut. off a bit 
of the stem each day, and place the stems 
in fresh water, except such as may have 
been treated in hot water. No chemicals 
have definitely prolonged the keeping of 
flowers. 

DWARFING IN DAHLIAS 

One prevailing subject of discussion 
among dahlia growers is what causes 
dwarfing in Dahlias. Some consider only 
one side of the subject. As a matter of 
fact there are many possible causes. 

CuLturE—If a plant in a pot has been 
allowed to become pot-bound and the soil] 
dried out, unless the ball of soil is thor- 
oughly soaked before the plant is set, 
there is great danger that the roots will 
not grow freely. Sometimes it is not 
sufficient to soak the soil about the plant, 
as the dry pot-ball may take up water 
very slowly. 

When plants are set out, any plant that 
is small should not be set too deep. 
Sometimes heavy rain will come and fill 
up the hollow around the plant, which 
may result in dwarfing, due to suffocation 
of the roots. 

If caustie fertilizers are applied when 
the so‘l is too dry, and these come in con- 
tact with the roots, the result may be the 
burning of the root tips, which may cause 
dwarfing. <A similar effect is seen when 
the fertilizers are placed in the hill, under 
the plant. 
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Iris reflecting their beauty in the mirror of the tiny lake. The 
moon-loving Japanese delight to sit in 





the pavilion, where they 


may admire both the moon and the flowers by the light of the moon 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


high, 
Iris blossoms wave, 
colour of the sky.” 


“Pre the sun is 
All blue the 
The 


1? 


“EYE OF HEAVEN 
LINY, writing more than fifteen 
hundred years ago, said that Iris is 
Egyptian for “eye’—we speak of 

the iris of the eye—and that the name 

“Tris” signified “eye of Heaven.” With 

the Greeks, Iris meant “rainbow.” Iris 

has been a symbol of royalty since earliest 
times and has figured prominently in 

Christian art. 

Nowhere is the Iris more enthusias- 
tically cultivated than in old Nippon. 
They celebrate an Iris Festival on the 
fifth day. of the fifth moon—May 5th. 
Once upon a time, during a great famine 
there, according to tradition, the people 
were ordered to destroy all ornamental 
plants and grow only food-plants. This 
was bad news for the dainty flower-like 
Nipponese ladies, who felt they could not 
be beautiful if deprived of their face 
powder made from the Iris. So they 
solved their problem by growing them 
atop the roofs. Today in rural districts 
in Japan, it is a pretty sight to see Iris 
growing on the housetops—also as far 
away as Kashmir. 

Linnaeus, the Swedish botanist, in 1740 
named a certain Bearded Iris, the Ger- 
man Iris. Today this is regarded an 
error, as no specie of the group is native 
to Germany. We used to eall Iris, “Flag 
Lilies;” nor was it so inappropriate, as 
they seem to be waving their silken 
petals of deep-purple, delicate-mauves, 





misty-blues, silvery-whites, and Quaker-., 


ish-greys in the winds just as tiny flags 
might flutter. Ordinary blue flag is a 
valuable medicinal plant, excellent for 
many troubles. The roots should be 
dried in the dark and will retain their 
virtues a long time. The fragrant root- 
stock of one specie of Iris, called orris 
root, is used in many toilet preparations, 
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often in dentifrices; and often ladies chew 
a bit of it beeause of the fragrance it 
imparts to their breath—quite like violet. 
As a matter of fact it is used as a violet 
sachet powder. 

The old-fashioned sweet flag, once in 
favor for many purposes—to chew as a 
breath sweetener, for confections, to aid 
digestion,—is still used for its tonie quali- 
ties. It is not, however, an Ivis. 

“IN THE SOUP” 

Now is the time to plant next winter’s 
soup and other seasonings. Sweet mar- 
joram, thyme, sage, lavender, borage, 
burnet, sweet basil, savory, chives, par- 
sley, dill, chervil, and mint. Many are 
perennial, so flourish for years without 
much more than ordinary attention. Gar- 
dens of yesteryear were laid out so— 

THE NOSEGAY GARDEN 

‘The Garden shall be divided into two 
equall parts. The one shall containe the 
hearbes and flowers used to make nosegaies 
and garlands of, as March Violets, Provence 
Gill—flowers, Purple Gille-flowers, Indian 
Gill-flowers, small Paunces, Daisies, yellow 
and white Gillo-flowers, Marigolds, Lily- 
convally, Daffodils, Canterburie-bells, Purple 
velvet flowers, Anemones, corne-flag, Mug- 
wort, Lilies, and other such-like as may 
be called the Nosegay Garden. Also in it 
you shall plant all sorts of strange flowers, 
as is the Crowne imperiall, the Tulippos of 
sundrie kinds, Narcissus, Hyacinths, Helle- 
tropians, and a world of other of like 
nature, whose colours being glorious and 
different, make’ such a_ brave checked 
mixture, that is both wondrous pleasant 
and delactable to behold. 

The other part shall have all other sweet- 
smelling hearbes, whether they be such as 
beare no flowers, or if they beare any, yet 
they are not put in Nosegaies alone, but the 
whole hearbe with them, as Soothernwood, 
Wormewood, Pelletorie, Rosemarie, Jesa- 
mine, Marjerom, Balme, Mints, Penneroyall, 
Costmarie, Hyssope, Lavender, Basell, Sage, 
Savourie, Rue, Tansey, Thyme, Cammomile, 


Mugwort, bastard Marjerom, Nept, Sweet 








Balme, All-good, Anis, Horehound, and 
others such like, and this may be called the 
Garden for hearbes of a good smell.’ 


ANIMAL FLOWERS 
Sea animals known as the crinoids, 
although highly organized, are very flow- 
er-like so are often called “sea-lilies ;’— 
they are often of lovely and brilliant col- 

oring, flower-like in shape, and some im- 
part a fragrance somewhat resembling 
plums. 

“Wife unto thy garden and set me a plot 
With strawberry rootes of the best to be got; 
Such growing abroade, among thornes in the 

wood 


chosen 
good.” 


Well and picked proove’ excelent 

Our cultivated Strawberries of today 
eame through diligent cultivation and 
breeding from the ordinary wild ones. 
A relative of the royal rose family, Straw- 
berries are as great favorites in their 
way, as the rose. Probably most of us 
at Strawberries because of their sweet 
flavor and beeause they are so attractive 
to the eye, rather than for the good we 
consider we derive from them as nutri- 
tive food. It is true their aesthetic qual- 
ities predominate rather more than their 
nutritive qualities, although they are a 
good source of vitamins B and C, the 
latter so essential to maintain good health 
and nutrition. However, they are said to 
promote force and vigor to the body, 
improve the complexion, aid the growth 
of hair, and render firm, soft gums. 
Their acid is eitrie, hence so refreshing. 
The different fruit flavorings on the mar- 
ket, ineluding your favorite strawberry 
flavor are artificial chemical products, 
often from coal-tar. 





and Kaiser William 


Victoria 
considered the finest Strawberries in the 
world were grown around Leningrad, as 
delicate in flavor as the wild kind and of 


Queen 


a size to equal the peach. William was 
wont to send gifts of these Strawberries 
every Summer to relatives in England and 
Germany. 

The leaves of the cultivated Strawberry 
in an infusion are considered of medicinal 
value, while an infusion of the leaves of 
the wild Strawberry is said to make an 
excellent tonie for convalescents and es- 
pecially for children with weak bladders 
or bowels. The wild plants make a fine 
ground-cover, and always look fresh with 
their shining, glossy, dark-green leaves. 
They require little care or attention, al- 
though the neighbor kiddies may give 

(Continued on page 236) 
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Timely Suggestions for May 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Soutnern New York) 


May shall make the orchards bloom; 
And the blossom’s fine perfume 
Shall set all the honey bees 
Murmuring among the trees. 


AY-TIME is blossom time in this 
M section; one of the most charm- 

ing periods in the entire year. 
Enjoy it while you may. When cherry, 
plum, pear, and apple trees put on their 
grand show, it is worth going miles to 
see. If you have a young orchard, look 
it over carefully to ascertain if any of the 
trees may shave been heaved or loosened 
during the Winter. If they have been, 
tramp the soil back around the base so as 
to firm the trees, and to protect the roots 
from exposure and drying out which 
would result in injury. 


May first has for centuries been cele- 
brated with joy as May Day, the open- 
ing of the warm season. The people in 
each neighborhood gathered together and 
went to the woods to eut the Maypole, 
which occupied an important place in the 
festivities. Some of the customs are still 
observed. If it pleases you, celebrate by 
hanging up dainty flower-filled May-Bas- 
kets, by dancing about a Maypole, or by 
observing any of the traditional customs; 
but be sure to remember that in our day, 
May Day has been given a new and most 
important meaning and is being observed 
widely as the time for the reawakening of 
interest in the welfare of the children of 
the nation. Resolve to make this month 
and every month a child-health month. 


To encourage the growth of tall, young 
stalks, cover some hills of rhubarb with 
bottomless barrels, tubs, or tall boxes. 
Now while it is so plentiful and inex- 
pensive, use rhubarb freely; for it is not 
only appetizing, but containing calcium 
and iron, it is valuable in the diet. For- 
tunately this crop is easy to grow and 
yields well. A half dozen hills will sup- 
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—Frank Dempster Sherman 


ply an average family. Plant some of the 
roots this Spring, spacing the hills about 
four feet apart and setting the roots 
about three inches deep. Once estab- 
lished the clumps need not be disturbed 
until they become crowded. Divide and 
reset after six or seven years. 


Rid your premises of all noxious plants. 
Dig up and destroy the plants of the com- 
mon barberry, which is said to act as a 
host for the destructive wheat rust. The 
more ornamental Thunberg barberry is 
not so branded and need not be molested. 
Though the elusive poison ivy is hard to 
eradicate in field and meadow, at least 
keep the yard and garden free of this 
harmful pest. If you eannot grub it out 
by the roots, dusting the plant while it 
is still wet with dew, with sodium chlo- 
rate, or spraying with a solution, will 
destroy it. However, on account of the 
fire risk, this is a dangerous chemical to 
use. Though slower in action, and less 
effective, I would advise that repeated 
applications of a strong solution of com- 
mon salt be used. 


Give your roses considerable attention 
if you expect to give a fine display in 
their season. Cut out all winter-killed or 
damaged canes and begin spraying. Ni- 
eotine will discourage aphids and similar 
insects. To prepare the “tobacco-tea,” 
place stems from tobacco leaves in a ves- 
sel and cover with water, allowing them 
to steep for a day or two. When apply- 
ing the tea, be sure that it reaches the 
underside of the leaves as well as the 
upper side. For mildew, spray the fo- 
liage with a solution made with an ounce 
of potassium of sulphite to about nine 
quarts of water. 


«< 






If you are looking for a worthwhile, 
seasonable project for your children, give 
them a well-prepared plot of land on 
which to start a garden that they may 
eare for and learn to manage to good 
advantage. Allow them to make their 
own selection, if possible, of seeds that 
they wish to plant. A combination of 
flower and vegetable garden is apt to 
prove a satisfactory ‘choice. Supervise 
their efforts with tact; feel and show a 
sympathetic interest in their petty wor- 
ries and trials; and work with them when 
it seems necessary or advisable to render 
assistance. 


Plant in the open, about the last week 
in May, seeds of squash, cucumbers, and 
melons. The tubers of dahlias and ean- 
nas may also be set out at this time. 
Make a planting of gladioli, and for a 
suecession of bloom of this flower so de- 
sirable for cutting and home decoration, 
plant corms every two weeks until July. 
You may now also set out-of-doors, potted 
plants that have been resting and winter- 
ing in the cellar; if necessary, assisting 
the starting of the new growth by the 
application of a little liquid manure and 
new top soil. 


About the end of the month it will be 
quite safe to transplant into the open 
border or garden beds those plants that 
you have started in flats or frames. Se- 
lect a cloudy day or the late afternoon as 
the time to do this work, that must be 
done carefully and under favorable con- 
ditions. First dig the holes, fill them 
about half full of water, place the plants 
in position before all the water seeps 
away, and the tiny rootlets will be separ- 
ated and floated into the fine soil, with 
the disappearing water. Fill up the holes 
with good soil, being sure to have the soil 
at the top dry so that no hard crust may 
be formed. 


If a shade tree on your grounds near 
the street line is not thriving, try to as- 
certain the cause before it is too late. It 
might be that a leaky gas main along the 
street is responsible fot the trouble. Pos- 
sibly the soil in which the trees are planted 
was obtained when the cellar of your 
house was excavated, and so is poor and 
unsuitable. To supply plant food have 
a circular trench, about eight feet in diam- 
eter, dug aroung the tree, and fill it 
with well-rotted manure and top soil. A 
mulch of peat moss or even grass clip- 
pings around the base of the tree will 
help to conserve moisture. 


If you do not exactly faney the lack 
of a definite boundary to your modern 
open, roofless porch, or terrace, have some 
long flower boxes made to fit along the 
edge of this space. Be sure that such 
boxes, in design and color, blend har- 
moniously with the house and its sur- 
roundings, and give a pleasing, decorative 
effect. If your garden space is limited, 
you will also appreciate the additional 
room in which to plant flowers, and the 
opportunity for beautifying the setting. 
At the bottom of the flower boxes pro- 
vide for drainage with a layer of pebbles, 
small stones, or broken flower pots or 
china; put in a little charcoal to keep the 
soil sweet, and fill up with a mixture of 
top soil, sand, and commercial fertilizer. 
Set in plants as soon as weather settles. 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


ITH May at hand, garden work 
is going forward at a good pace. 
By the latter part of the month 
the “first round” of just about every- 
thing should be in the ground, and we 


Sweet potato plants are very tender. 
With that fact in mind it is wise not to 
set out too many before danger of frost 
is past, unless we are prepared to pro- 
tect them from the weather. 





Sweet Corn is in line for planting 


may even be reaping the benefits of some 
of our earliest planting. 


It is a good plan, at this time, to check 
carefully our seed list to determine if 
we have included everything we wish to 
raise this year. It is a very easy matter 
to overlook an item or two until it is 
too late. 


Cabbage plants may be put in the gar- 
den with a free hand now. In facet, the 
earliest plants should be well established 
and growing. Cabbage set out at this 
time will be ripe too early for use next 
Winter. At least a month later will be 
about right for setting out Cabbage for 
winter storage. 


We are always anxious to get tomato 
plants set out, but at this time it is ad- 
visable not to put more in the garden 
than we can protect from the frosts, which 
may come off and on for the next two 
weeks or longer. Quart berry boxes saved 
from year to year provide satisfactory 
protection for small plants, and they are 
also convenient to put on and take off. 
Eggplant is very tender, as are Peppers 
and Pimentos. A watchful eye should be 
kept over them when they are placed in 
the open ground before the middle of the 
month. 


All varieties of Beans are also very 
tender where frost is concerned, but it is 
necessary to get Lima Beans in the 
ground as early as possible, because it 
takes them a long time to mature. Car- 
rots, Beets, Salsify, and Parsnips, may 
quite safely be planted in April as ordi- 
nary frosts do not harm them. 


A row of early Celery may be set out 
at this time. Celery for winter storage, 
however, should not be set out until the 
middle of June, or later. Celery is easily 
raised, and it is convenient to have it in 
the garden for seasoning or salads. It 
may be pulled for use thus long before 
it has its growth. 
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While we are rounding out the plant- 
ing, we must not forget that it is time 
for the second sowing of Lettuce, Spin- 
ach, Radishes or any of the other quick- 
growing “garden sass” that we _ like. 
Many cf those things may be planted 
until August first with excellent results. 


The first planting of Peas should be 
well through the ground at this time. 
Peas may be planted every ten days or 
two weeks until the first of “August. 
When the family tire of fresh Peas, the 
surplus may be canned. The later plant- 
ings of Peas should be the bush variety 
as they mature quickly. 


The onion plants found in the market 
at this time are very interesting to raise. 
If one may get the Spanish or Texas 
onion plants, they will grow to a surpris- 
ing size by Fall and are especially nice 
to put away for Winter. The Bermuda 
plants are also a good Onion. Many gar- 
deners set out this latter Onion to be used 
a few weeks later in the green stage. We 
may raise our own onion plants, but at 
this time it is too late to start them for 
the best results. 


Melons, Squash, and Cucumbers, we 
may wish to plant, but watch the weather, 
as a frosty night will end their career. 


If space permits, Potatoes and Sweet 
Corn are in line for planting. Potatoes 
may be frosted without harming them 
greatly, as they will put on new growth. 
Corn, on the other hand, must be re- 
planted if hit by the frost. 


Nearly everybody likes to make gar- 
den experiments. One that is quite in- 
teresting is starting Currants and Goose- 
berries from slips. Procure whips at 
least twelve inches long from the desired 
bushes. Plant six inches deep, or more, 
and keep them well watered all through 
the Summer. It is a good plan not to 
plant them where they will get too much 
hot sunshine. The following Spring they 


may be removed to permanent location, 
where they must be well watered until 
they are established. It is not at all 
likely that every slip will form roots, but 
given the proper care a goodly number 
of them will do so. 


Try Something New in Vegetables 


WOULD suggest that 

source of interest for the gardener an 
experimental plot be maintained, pro- 
vided ample space is available and there 
is time to do the additional work. Do 
not mix the experimental work with your 
¢arden proper. Make certain of a good 
garden aside from the experimental plot. 


as an additional 


You may wish to try a few of the fol- 
lowing this season if you have not already 
done so in previous years: 
ae eee Italian, Green Sprouting 
Chinese Cabbage..... Wong Bok 
Muskmelon ........- Banana 


sere Tree Sweet Spanish 

NE RG ae ain hielo bee White Velvet 

Winter Radish.......New Celestial 

rrr rr re Sandwich Island 

ees COPE 2c ccess Lucullus 

MOMIPGDL 2. ccs ccvces Early White Vienna 

EA rare Witloof 

JE eae Tobasco 

| aa Giant Prague 

Savoy Cabbage ..... Prefection Drumhead 

Corn Salad Large-leaved 

We av aeh céGanou Yellow Pear, Yellow 
Plum, Red Currant 


I do not mean to imply that these are 
all new, but are simply out-of-the-ordi- 
nary. For those who have never tried 
them and will do so the coming season, a 
pleasant surprise is in store as each will 
be found to have a place in the menu. 

Garrett T. GREER, (Ohio) 


Onion Easily Grown 


HE home gardener usually values the 

Onion at its. proper worth, and it 
may be he will be glad to know in how 
many forms he may grow it for his table. 
If he is an experienced hand he ought 
now to be harvesting the green sprouts 
of the Perennial Onions which are set 
out in the Fall and produce green Onions 
for the table as the very first crop of the 
new season. The Onion is a cool weather 
erop, perfectly hardy, and grows in a 
temperature few other plants will endure. 

Onion sets may be set out now for 
quickly providing green Onions, or grow- 
ing large ones. The Omon needs a long 
season to be matured from seed. Sets are 
dwarfed Onions grown last Summer in 
crowded rows and stored over Winter in 
the ground; now they start growing again 
and produce a crop long before seed can 
do it. Seed sown at the time sets are put 
out will produce young Onions for the 
summer table. 

(National Garden Bureau) 


Propagating Fruits and Shrubs 


ETHODS of propagating fruits and 

ornamentals, such as roses and 
evergreens, are given in considerable de- 
tail in a well-illustrated pamphlet pub- 
lished by the New York State Experiment 
Station at Geneva. “Plant Propagation” 
is the title of the cireular and it has been 
prepared by Dr. H. B. Tukey who is in 
charge of nursery stock investigations. 
copy of the publication may be obtained 
upon request to the Experiment Station. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 





Crab-apple Blossoms (Pyrus coronaria) 


Apple Blossoms are distinctive, and their profuseness gives an effect not produced 


by any other flowering tree. 


F April showers are responsible for 
the May Flowers, as the old rhyme 
would have us believe, there must, 

indeed, be magie in those pattering 
raindrops. 

Most conspicuous of May bloom are 
the Fruit Trees, transforme1! into huge 
bouquets of pink and white. Peach, 
Plum, Pear, and Apple Blossoms follow 
in quick succession. So swiftly do the 
buds of Cherry open, that one is inclined 
to think that Nature was very busy with 
a huge corn popper at night as we slept. 


In the woods Wild Crab-apple, . fol- 
lowed by Dogwood, gives the impression 
from a distance of fluffy, white clouds 
against the background of fresh, green 
foliage not yet matured. The Redbud, 
with its rosy-purple bloom, is indeed a 
beautiful tree in early May. Not every 
locality is favored by this tree, although 
it grows over a good share of our coun- 
try. The Redbud, a species of Locust, is 
now greatly in demand as a lawn tree. 
It is also known as the Judas Tree; and 
seeking the reason for such an ignomini- 
ous name, one finds the legend that it 
was the tree Judas selected when he 
went out and hanged himself. Redbud, 
however, is a name more appropriate, and 
as the tree gains in popularity, one hopes 
the other name will be dropped entirely. 


In contrast to the great variety of tree 
blossoms, the Wild Flowers this month 
run to the other extreme. Hugging the 
earth, but frequently in such numbers 


that they are quite conspicuous, are 
masses of Buttereups growing in com- 
pany with Golden Ragwort, acres of 


Spring Beauties, Vio'ets, Trilliums, Sweet 
Williams,—but lack of space forbids the 
mention of the many other flowers that 
will bloom this month. 
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Crab-apple Blossoms are notable for their profusion 


With the coming of May we put all 
thought of Winter aside, but it is not an 
unknown voceurrenee to see snow flurries 
early in the month. Even the usually 
gentle May has little flare-ups in temper 
in the disguise of disagreeable weather, 
but she soon forgets her grievance and 
gives us her bright, warm smile. 


When the blossoms begin to shower 
from the trees, again we are reminded of 
snow, and when they settle on the ground 
the illusion still persists. <A_ hillside 
viewed from a distance when carpeted 
with Spring Beauties has every appear- 
ance of a light fall of snow. 

In May the Birds and blossoms seem to 
be competing in a popularity contest. 
The flowers may be at a slight disadvan- 
tage because they may be seen only, while 
the Birds are not only seen but heard; 
and in this latter advantage, they are at 
their height this month. With many 
spec‘es nesting and a number of young 
Birds already out of their nests, avian 
parents are a very busy but happy group. 
Although their home-making activities 
will continue on into July to a certain 
extent, they begin to diminish with the 
end of this month. 

The coming of the Orioles is an event 
usually linked with the opening of the 
Cherry Blossoms. If we do not see or 
hear an Oriole before that time, we may 
expect him to be on hand when the Cherry 
Trees are covered with bloom. 

With the beginning of the second week 
in May, bird lovers of the Eastern and 
Central United States are all agog, so to 
speak, over the great spring migration 
of Warblers. The many species of this 
tribe are considered the most interesting, 
as well as the most mysterious of all the 
Birds that come our way. They winter 


in the warm sunshine of South America, 
coming northward only when they are 
reasonably certain of sunshine here. For 
at least two weeks they may be observed 
passing through on their way to Canada, 
where they build their nests and rear 
their families. A few species remain with 
us for the Summer, but they are few, 
indeed, compared to the number that go 
on. So unobstrusive are they in their 
movements, that unless we are watching 
for them, the warbler migration may take 
place without seeing one of them. 


With so many little Robins coming into 
the world at this time, it 1s a wise Earth- 
worm that gets well back into its bur- 
row before even a hint of dawn is in 
evidence. The old adage about the early 
Bird and the Worm is especially appro- 
priate for May. The Birds waken these 
May mornings while the earth is vet 
shrouded in darkness, we may learn if 
we ourselves should happen to be awake. 
First a chirp far away, then one nearby; 
several in the distance chime in; and so 
it continues on the inerease until there is 
a grand burst of musie from the chorus 
entire, to hail the coming of a new day. 


Even the domestie Birds of the barn- 
vard are up betimes in search of that 
early Worm, and if they are the old- 
fashioned kind of fowl, they may have 
numerous children running at their heels, 
who go into raptures over the discovery 
of every Worm or Bug. 


The celebrating of May Day is a eus- 
tom dating back many centuries. In 
Medieval England it was a festive oeca- 
sion when all classes, young and «ald, went 
“a-Maying” in the woods. A Maypole 
was selected and borne to the village, 
where it was decorated with flowers and 
ribbons. Branches of trees and flowers 
were gathered in quantities; and when 
all was in readiness, the merrymakers 
danced and sang around the Maypole. 
This practice was abhorred by the Puri- 
tans, who looked upon the whole affair 
as idol worship, deeming, all who took 
part in it as heathens. 


The celebrating of May Day, when all 
nature is at its best, seems a very appro- 
priate gesture. One is happy to know 
that the eustom is not entirely dead, and 
that it may grow in favor with the com- 
ing vears through the effort of the young 
people in cehools and eolleges. 


Bird Guessing Contest 
}. What was the second bird that Noah 


sent from the Ark? 

2. What bird is like a lipstick? 

3. What bird is mentioned 40 times in 
the Old Testament, but only twice 
in the New Testament? 

j. What bird is popular in jazz music? 

5. What young people sometimes go 
out for? 

6. What bird is mentioned the greatest 
number of times in the Bible? 

7. What bird has a reputation for 


wisdom ? 

8. What native bird lays the 
number of small eggs? 

9. What bird figures in a 
rhyme about a pie? 


10. What was _ the 
changed into? 


greatest 
nursery 
Ugly Duckling 


(Answers can be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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HE up-to-date gardener is ever 

trying the new introductions which 

improve his garden and make his 

work more effective and enjoyable. 

The question of labels pops up every 
year. 

LABELS 

One of the most permanent labels is 

the Simplex Weatherproof Label, offered 

in white and green celluloid. The white 


ones have especially-prepared writing 
surfaces, which ean be written on with 
lead pencil and easily erased if desired. 

















Group of Garden Labels 


Perfect Garden Labels are shown at the 


left, and the Simplex Garden Labels at the 
right. Lower left shows all-metal Labels, 
and lower middle shows’ soft-wood labels 


The record is protected by a transparent 
mica cover. The green labels are marked 
with a stylus which euts through to the 
white base, producing a contrasting effect 
of white lettering on a dark-green back- 
ground. For formal marking, labels on 
twenty-four-inch stakes can be had with 
green or white detachable ecards. Sim- 
plex even offers green oblong tree labels 
with a small hole in each corner for at- 
tachment. 

Those partial to color will like the 
beautiful, cool, gray-green of the Perfect 
Garden Label. The three largest sizes are 
so designed that the shaft may be en- 
tirely buried, with the generous marking 
space just above the 
surface at an angle 
for convenient read- 
ing. Lead pencil ean 
be used and easily 
erased. Frost does 
not heave them from 
the ground because 
of the corrugated 
shaft. They come in 
five sizes and are put 
up in _ attractive 
: boxes. 


For 
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All- weather 
Plant 
Marker 








all-metal 


Your Garden Accessories 


By RUTH H. LEE 


labels, Watkyns Labels made of aluminum 
are practical. They come in two designs, 
the tie-ons and the up-rights. The names 
of the plants are embossed on _ the 
aluminum, and they 
are both durable and 
inexpensive. 

The All-weather 
Clamp Markers, 
put out by Carson 
R. Stewart, are 
especially good 
for the permanent 
marking of iris, 
roses, peonies, 
delphiniums, gladio- 
lus, and evergreens. 
The name is printed 
on the label with a 
china marking pencil 
- wh'ch ean be easily 

read from a stand- 
ing position. The 
same label can be used again and again, 
as the writing can be removed with polish- 
ing material. These markers come in 
generous sizes and are entirely of metal. 






Pro-Tec - Tag 
Plant babel 
Glass lube 


Pro-Tee-Tag Labels are of sturdy metal 
with a real glass housing to keep records 
clean and legible. This glass is easily re- 
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Add-a-Unit Stakes 


moved for examination and easily re- 
placed. They come in two sizes, ten-inch 
and six-inch. This label was created by 
a long-experienced amateur gardener. 


STAKES 


Away with the undependable and time- 
taking bamboo stakes and raffia. Bauer’s 
Add-a-Unit stake and plant supports 
come in short twenty-four-inch lengths, 
which ean be added to as the plant grows. 
The twenty-six-inch w.re can be used as 


a loop or at full 
length, as desired. 
The light tubular 
steel-and-wire con- 


struction is stiff and 
strong enough to 
support, but is al- 
ways flexible, pre- 
venting broken plant 
stems during storms. 

For the 











peony 






fancier, Bert Creasy’s Peony Stakes can 
be quickly attached and set up and 
are practically unnoticeable among the 
foliage. The stakes are lasting, and save 
many a bloom from bending down and 
becoming soiled. The wire loops are 
adjustable from ten to twenty-inches in 
diameter which will take eare of large or 
small plants. 
BASKETS 

George Aiken is so identified with wild- 
flowers, that few realize he offers a fine 
line of baskets. His “picking” basket is 
just right for carrying cut flowers, 
vegetables, small garden tools, or labels. 
The “pie and eake” size is fine for trans- 
porting seedlings or small potted plants. 











Ladies’ Snap-Cut Pruner 


PRUNING SHEARS 


Men go in for pruning more than 
women, but in most eases pruning shears 
were too large and hard to work for the 
women to use comfortably. Seymour 
Smith and Son is showing a Snap-Cut- 
Pruner specially designed for women. It 
is small but powerful and is just right to 
earry in the pocket to snip dead twigs, to 
cut bouquets, or to prune roses. For men, 
the larger Snap-Cut Pruner is top notch, 
severing 34-inch wood easily. <A_ less 
costly article is the Clipper Pruner. 
Strong enough for the hardest pruning, 
its cutting parts can be cheaply and 
easily replaced if they become damaged 
or worn. 

WEEDERS 


The Wonder Weeder is 
extremely simple in design, 
and very easy to manipu- 
late. It is worked with long, 
easy-pulling strokes and 
saves backache and fatigue. 





The angle of the blade 
turns the earth over to 
form moisture - retaining 
muleh. It is reversible, having a small 


loop for getting between single plants, 
and a large loop for cultivating the rows. 
Women like it. 


WINDOW GARDENS 


For the shut-ins and _ city-dwellers, 
Springtime ean still mean gardentime if 
they have a Kintzgarden. These are nicely 
constructed window gardens for indoors, 
fastened to the window sill with four 
serews. There are three sliding glass 
panels that provide easy access for water- 
ing, ventilating, and cultivating. 

Mathews Window Gardens are really 
little window sill greenhouses. They are 
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attached to the outside sill and will pro- 
tect delicate plants by utilizing ordinary 
room heat, even in sub-zero weather. The 
wood is finished with a priming coat of 
white lead and oil. There are three “flats” 
or trays which may be used for seedlings 
or it may be used for potied plants. 





New razor-blade Flower Cutter, 


with colored wooden handle 
FLOWER CUTTER 

Brand new is the little Bates’ Flower 
Cutter; the sharpest, handiest tool of its 
kind. Cuts all types of stems at a slant, 
clean and easily. Its “Gillette-type” 
razor blade can be changed in a jiffy, ever 
providing a sharp cutting edge. The tool 
san be had with eardinal-red or daffodil- 
yellow catalin handles. 


PLANNED GARDEN 
Any amateur can have a garden nowa- 
days that under ordinary care will be a 
work of art, by investing in a Come-Pakt 
Planned Garden. Everything you need is 
in the package. The pattern is made of 
Gator Hide Muleh Paper with holes 
arranged in numbered sections and re- 
mains on the ground the whole season. 
Seeds come in numbered packages to 
correspond with the numbered sections on 
the pattern. Even vigoro plant food, ten 
long stakes, and a spool of wire to hold 
the paper pattern to the ground are pro- 
vided. Just follow the sheet of directions 

and watch the garden grow. 














Come-Pakt Planned Garden 


GARDEN GLOVES 

Eezy Wear Gloves are especially wel- 
comed by the women gardeners. Made of 
imported leather specially processed to 
render them soft and pliable, they pro- 
tect the hands from dirt, seratching, 
scuffing and stains. They come in three 
sizes and outwear many pairs of fabric 
gloves. 

Let your garden grow with the help of 
the too’s and accessories which your 
individual preference shows most adapt- 
able and useful. Many of the things 
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Shank Mattock Hoe 
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Trowel 
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Nursery Hoe 
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Dandelion Weeder 






Ladies 
Floral Set 


offered for use are superior to the older 
methods, and should be tried out and 
selections made accordingly. 


TOOLS 


It is a good plan to add one new tool 
to the garden collection every year, but 
after seeing all the handy and specialized 
tools the Union Fork and Hoe Co., put 
out, it is difficult to stop at one. For the 
ladies, there is the four-piece floral set of 
a size and weight which makes garden 
work enjoyable. The Shank Mattock Hoe 
is sturdy and has two narrow blades which 
are good for digging deep before Winter 
sets in. The light narrow Nursery Hoe 
is sharpened on the sides as well as the 
edge, and works well in crowded places. 
The long, narrow, stiff-bladed Trans- 
planting Trowel helps move earth around 
seedlings without disturbing the roots and 
is handy in the rock garden. The adjust- 
able five-toothed Cultivator can have the 
center tooth (or teeth) removed and both 
sides of small plant rows can be cultivated 
at one time. The Dandelion Weeder pulls 
this persistent pest from the lawn and 
saves grubbing with a knife. 

GLASS SUBSTITUTE 

Many people look uneasily toward 
t eir spring planting, fearing another 
“drought.” This crop-uncertainty can be 
eliminated by using Cel-o-Glass, a glass 
substitute over wire netting that comes in 
rolls and can be eut any length or shape 
desired. Small cones can be made and 
placed over tender plants, creating a 
miniature greenhouse and frost protector. 
Thus, plants can be set out two or three 
weeks earlier and given a chance to 
mature before dry weather sets in. Cel-o- 
Glass is also used for hotbeds, coldframes, 
and home-made greenhouses. 


FLOWER HOLDERS 
Sooner or later you will need flower 
holders. The Best Flower Holder, origin- 
ated by a very successful flower arrange- 
ment exhibitor, has a rounded top and 
sides that are usable around the entire 
holder. The partitions are thin, yet 
strong, and of waterproof, forest-green 
eolor. The supporting non-corrosive ring 
is of heavy material so that the weight is 
concentrated at the base, favoring over- 

hanging spray arrangement. 








The Best Flower Holder 


Dazey Flower Holders come in many 
designs and ean be had in green, silver, 
gold, and bronze. For those who want 
something different, Dazey offers leaf- 
shaped holders and specially constructed 
tall ones for long-stemmed varieties. These 
holders make flower arrangement easy, 
are at home in shallow bowls, will not 
tarnish fine ware, and will accomodate any 
kind of flower. 


.-—_—————__——_~ 























Dazey Flower Holders 


SUNDIALS 
Sundials keep garden time and give 
“atmosphere” to the smallest plot. The 
Sun Dial Shop offers dials made to tell 
time correctly in whatever latitude you 


(Continued on nage 2385) 
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10-inch Yolished Copper, Sundial 
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The Garden Club 


Edited by MARION P. THOMAS 
1518 Kemble Street, Utica, N. Y. 








Editorial Notes 


HO ever could have dreamed the 

awful nightmare of plants growing 
in holes in the backs of china animals,— 
elephants, frogs, swans, and others? It 
must have been a terrible spell of indi- 
gestion that produced such monstrosities. 
Stranger still the fact that so many 
people have “fallen for them.” They 
must just shut their eyes and minds to 
the utter incongruity of the thing. 


The Round Robin Flower Circle wants 
to know how to protect lily pools from 
dogs bathing in them, and from eats 
catching the fish which one needs to 
destroy mosquito eggs and larvae. <A 
well-fenced-in garden is probably the only 
absolute protection from dogs, but this 
isn’t always possible. One gardener has 
been obliged to lay wire netting over the 
pool. If a cat gets to fishing, gold fish 
are doomed, unless some form of pro- 
tection can be found. After losing about 
forty fish, one a big fellow that I had 
had five years, I put low wire fencing in 
the pool against the stones. Then I built 
the rockery up against the wire on the 
outside so that cats could not reach down 
to the water. It isn’t possible to make 
so attractive an arrangement as without 
all this protection, but something had to 
be done. The water must be far enough 
below the edge of the pool so that fish 
will not get within reach. 

People say, “Why, I thought cats 
wouldn’t go near water.” Well they are 
not supposed to like getting wet, but 
certainly some of them have no objections 
to pawing in far enough to grab a fish. 
When one learns the trick, it can put 
even an Isaak Walton Leaguer to shame. 

Kingfishers are another menace to 
pools, and sometimes a blue heron will 
appear. It doesn’t take long for either 
of these birds to devour all the fish and 
frogs in a lily pool. An attractive pool 
is one of the joys of the garden but even 
that is not gained without effort. 


The time is close for the first flower 
shows. Not enough attention is given by 
small clubs to planning for their ex- 
hibitions. Usually a schedule is made out 
of the varieties that are likely to be in 
flower at the time set, and the members 
do the best they can with what they 
happen to have, but that is not the way 
it should be. Months beforehand the 
schedule should be suggested and mem- 
bers consulted. For instance if a tulip 
show is to be staged, the members should 
know in early Fall so that they ean order 
and set out varieties worthy to be ex- 
hibited. Otherwise, only a few might 
have enough truly exhibition blossoms. 
This is one of the ways in which clubs 
ean work for something really worth 
while. 

Early this month seeds must be obtained 
and soon sown for the exhibit of annuals; 
but if the classes are not already 


announced, how are the members to know 
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raise for specimen 


varieties to 
blooms? 

Even in arrangements, it is necessary 
to know what flowers are desired in time 


what 


to prepare for them. We are too easily 
satisfied with a “pretty show” of a lot of 
things collected at the last moment. 
Garden clubs have been in existence too 
long now, not to desire a great advance 
in the small flower shows. 


Useful Hints for May 


AY does not hint, it simply calls 
aloud in most demanding tones; and 
the demands of May are so many as to 
be positively overwhelming. First of all 


keep up steadily the spraying fight 
against insects and disease that was 


started early in April. Time, money, and 
effort, will be well spent in patiently and 
persistently waging warfare against these 
two enemies of the garden. 


In this section frosts are liable to come 
up to about the twentieth. It is not safe 
to sow any but seed of hardy plants 
before the tenth or fifteenth, according to 
the length of time of germination. How- 
ever, there are some things that can be 
safely started earlier. Sweet Peas and 
early Vegetable Peas should be up by 
May. With expensive seed it is not wise 
to take any chance of having the little 
plants killed by late frosts; but one 
might risk a bit with cheaper seed. If 
frosts do not come, part of the garden 
will get an early start, thus lengthening 
the blooming season. 


Setting out plants from coldframes or 
greenhouses is seldom safe before the 
twentieth. The ten days from then to 
Decoration Day are the usual potting-out 
time. 


If you ean get it, use considerable 
tobacco dust in the soil, especially around 
Asters. The white root aphis are very 
liable to attack Asters; and as they 
cluster on the stem and roots underground 
sucking the life juices, their presence is 
not’ known until the plants begin to 
wither. Then it is too late. Tobacco dust 
around the roots, and in the soil at 
setting-out time, will probably ward off 
this trouble. 


Amateurs usually do too much econ- 
omizing on plant foods. Plants, like 
animals and people, are built up of the 
foods they take. All three can be greatly 
injured by consuming too much, thus be- 
coming soft and weak; but a sufficient, 
well-balanced diet is necessary for the 
healthy deve'opment of life, whether of 
the animal or vegetable kingdom. 


If changes are to be made in the hardy 
borders, early May is the time for doing 
it. Use annuals in masses to supply 
quantities of bloom during late Summer 
and Fall when most of the perennials are 
out of blossom. This especially applies 
to August and early September, as there 
are quite a number of  fall-blooming 
perennials. 


Dig a little Vigoro in around your Iris, 
but not allowing it to touch the plants. 
It will act as a stimulant and produce 
better growth and finer blossoms. This 
must not be delayed as Iris are May 
bloomers. 


May Garden Club Program 
STARTING THE JUNIOR GARDEN CLUB 
MA‘ seems a bit early to be thinking 

of vacation, but June will be right 
along, and then the kiddies will be out 
of school for ten or more weeks. What 
will you find for them to do with all this 
precious time? Why not let the Garden 
Club act as a guide to organize and earry 
on a Junior Garden Club through the 
Summer? The following outline suggests 
a possible method of procedure which 
could be arranged to meet your needs. 
AROUSING INTEREST 
Wildflower Picnic: Take a group of 
young folks to some nearby woods, or 
fields, or parks, for a get-to-gether pic- 
nic. The subject of gardening can be 
introduced through the Wildflowers ob- 
served. On such a picnic, all reserve is 
broken down, and the Club ean be organ- 
ized out under the trees, and a commit- 
tee chosen to work out a program under 
the direction of the leader for the sum- 
mer’s work. Usually young folks know 
definitely what they want, and a wise 
leader will eull from their conversation 
and questions what they most enjoy. Some 
of the most successful projects have been 
developed by the young folks themselves, 
with only a rather invisible guiding hand 
on the part of some understanding adult. 
ADDED INDUCEMENTS 
Sometimes by working in a bit of Na- 
ture along with the gardening, more chil- 
dren are interested. Boys, particularly, 
are rather shy when it comes to garden- 
ing, especially with flowers; but by sug- 
gesting a small museum be started in 
some disused hen house, shed, basement, 
or attic, the boys will be intrigued, and 
so work into gardening later. This mu- 
seum offers a good place for rainy day 
work, where the Club Members can read 
their library of catalogues, gardening ma- 
gazines, look up cultural notes, and press 
and mount botanical specimens. 


LEADERS 
Be sure to elect a person with a gen- 
uine love of the soil as leader. Many 
times a leader will, in her enthusiasm, 
develop a spectacular program; losing, 
in her haste for results, most of the real 
lessons gardening teaches. 
PROCEDURE 
See that each Junior Member has a 
garden space if he wants one. Offer 
prizes for the most colorful garden, the 
best-designed, and the best-grown. Give 
the children a party at one of your early 
summer flower exhibits, and give them 
your entire attention. Answer their ques- 
tions fully. Arrange a meeting where 
some Club Member (adult) takes the 
youngsters to various gardens in the 
neighborhood. Arrange and he!p the 
Juniors carry on a Flower and Vegetable 
Show toward the end of August. Many 
seed stores wi'l cooperate in such a plan. 
Let the children do as mueh of their 
planting as is possible, and keep up the 
enthusiasm by showing real interest on 
your part. Surely a most worthwhile un- 
dertaking for serious-minded Garden 
Clubs, and if well earried out, it forms 
the nucleus of our future gardening 
generation. Rutn H. Lee 
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Children’s Garden Primer 


LESSON 5. TRANSPLANTING 
SEEDLINGS 


N°? matter how carefully you plant 
your seeds, they come up crowded 
here and there. To have strong healthy 
plants, you must transplant them so there 
will be space around them to grow prop- 
erly. 


Unhappy seedling G= 


whose rools were 













Happy seedling 
whose rools 4 
lenly of room. 


Transplanting 


Giant Marigolds should be lifted care- 
fully and placed eight inches apart. Ager- 
atum makes a nice edging if planted 


four inches apart. Cosmos ean stand 
two inches apart; Coxeomb six inches 
apart; Dwart Marigolds eight inches 


apart (as they are bushy); Giant Zinnias 
twelve inches apart; and Petunias six 
inches apart. 

Radish should be two inches apart; 
Lettuce twelve inches apart. String 
Beans should be thinned to six inches 
apart; Summer Squash to two feet apart. 

In transplanting, never lift many plants 
at a time. Place them in a little pan 
of wet moss or paper so they will not 
dry out and wilt before you get them 
into the ground. Be sure to dig a large 
enough hole so the roots will not be 
crowded or broken. Firm (press down) 
the soil around the roots and_ stems. 
Water every plant generously after trans- 


planting. Rutnu H. Lee 


Mr. and Mrs. Wren at Home 


(\NE day in early Spring, in the South, 
little Mr. Wren told his little wife 
‘arewell and set out with a lot of other 
Wrens for the Northland. Many dangers 
hey encountered on their long journey; 
ut finally after many days of flying, they 
eached the State of Kansas. Mr. Wren 
vent at once to see if their old home was 
till vacant. There it stood, just as they 
ad left it last Fall, exeept that the kind 
eople who lived at the house had care- 
ully cleaned away all of last year’s nest 
naterials and left it clean. 
Not many days later, Mrs. Wren 
rrived at the old summer home and what 
ejoicing there was at the reunion. Mr. 
Vren very excitedly told her all about 
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his trip and how he found their old home 
nice and clean, ready to build the new 
nest. Together they carefully inspected 
the house and then flew to a nearby tree 
to talk things over. 

They flew about for a week or two, 
before beginning nest-building; but one 
bright day, little Mrs. Wren announced 
it was time to build their nest. How they 
did work, carrying sticks, straw, strings, 
feathers; anything that will make good 
nests. Finally it was completed, and you 
never saw a neater, more attraciive nest 


anywhere. Soon Mrs. Wren laid some 
eggs,—one, two, three, four,—fine big 
eggs. How proud she was, and how joy- 


fully Mr. Wren sang nearby while his 
wife covered her treasures under her 
wings! 

In due time, four little Birds hatched 
out. Then there was happiness in the 
songs, but not long, because both Birds 
were too busy earrying worms to the 
little ones. Such big appetites those ba- 
bies had. In a few weeks they were ready 
to leave the home nest and live in the 
trees. This was a sad and anxious time 
for the old Birds, but they were soon 
busy with their second brood, and the 
first ones were caring for themselves. 
Such is the life of the little Birds that 
build each Summer in the little house 
at my home. 

EstHerR Haas, (Kans.) 


Wildflowers to Admire, but Not to 
Pick 
AY brings the Mayflowers, better 


known as Trailing Arbutus. Their 
lovely fragrance can be detected long be- 





fore the shell-like pink and white blos- 
soms can be found partly hiding beneath 
dead oak leaves or pine needles. Now 
that the Trailing Arbutus has become so 
rare, Boys and Girls can no longer gather 
baskets of it as they used to; but must 
admire it as it grows in its native place, 
and leave it to go to seed and so help 
propagate its race. Perhaps if we all 
restrain from gathering it, years from 
now, our Boys and Girls ean go “a-May- 
ing” once more. 

Make a loose-leaf note book 
paper, and make a drawing, or 


of stiff 
eut out 


a picture from some catalogue of the 
Trailing Arbutus, and print its name cor- 
rectly beside it. During the coming sea- 
son, you ean collect a list of rare flowers 
and their pictures so you can always be 
sure when you go into the woods and 
fields, which blossoms you ean pick and 
which should be left untouched. 


Ruts H. Lee 
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Surface of 
Leaf 


Parts of a Plant 
Ill. LEAVES 


EAVES are litte factories in them- 
selves. They take the sunlight and 
change it into food for the plant. Then 
they form an outlet for the moisture in- 
side of the plant. The surface of the 
leaf is dotted with tiny openings, which 
allow the moisture to evaporate aecord- 
ing to weather conditions and the need 
of the plant. 

What makes the leaf green? Every 
leaf surface is made up of many tiny 
cells, and just under this protective trans- 
parent layer there is another layer of 
deeper that contain many little 
roundish-green dots ealled chlorophyll. 
They move around in the cell sap all of 
the time and absorb the sun’s rays. It is 
these millions of chlorophyll that make 


the leaf green. Rutnu H. Lee 


cells 


The Nasturtium 


HIS is the month for planting flower 

seeds for flowers to eut for our sum- 
mer bouquets. One of the favorite flow- 
ers for our gardens, because of the great 
amount of blooms during the Summer, 
and the ease with which it is grown, is 
the Nasturtium. 

They are grown in a variety of colors, 
from light-cream to dark-red. The red 
ones especially have a velvety appear- 
ance, and are very beautiful. The seeds 
are large, and need to be planted in rows. 
The blooms should be kept picked dur- 
ing the Summer, as seed pods form quick- 
ly and the length of blooming may be 
shortened. The leaves are pale-green in 
color; the stems contain much juice. Both 
stems and leaves have a not unpleasant 
taste, being sometimes used as seasoning. 


Estuer Haas, (Kans.) 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
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Gladiolus maintains its popularity a- 
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excellent) reasons WHA 


a eut flower for home adornment. Not 

thstanding the great nprovement that 
has been made during the past twenty 02 
thirty vears, it is still responsive to th 


aims of the hvbridizer, and there are 
and better vari 
and hold lus intes 


enrden flowers are 


ave: appearie new 
Ties to tenipt the Pam 
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@st. Few ol 


uy us as lone a season, 10) 


capable ot @iving 


by planting the corms at intervals and 
varieties that 


embrace some short-season kinds, one 


having an assortment ot 
Cali 
1 ? > 
have them in continuous flower from July 
to October. 

Summing up some ol the other virtues 
of the must credit them 
with being dependable, very easily grown, 


and suitable 


Gladiolus, we 


for most all soils, conditions, 


and loeations. The flowers have wide 
range of color, size, and style, and have 
aiso unusual substance; they last well 


with little attention; stand shipment lone 


distances; and are suitable for about 
every OCEASION, 
Oh, ves, | know there's the work 0} 


diegine, curing, cleanme, and storing the 
corms, and replanting them again; but i 
vowre truly a real-honest-to-goodness 
flower lover, these little apparent ordeals 
will be nothine than 


tasks. 


more pleasurable 


Aren't we funny? When a fly falls into 
our coffee, we throw it away, but we drink 
We shudder at the very thought 
of eating grasshoppers or angleworms, 
but consume raw oysters with gusto. 


cider! 


Then, when the rock warden eraze ean 
on, people who had been throwing stone- 
out of their gardens began carrying them 
back in; and [ have known of some lawns 
havine been turned into rock gardens be 
cause of an apologetic exeuse that it 
“so much bother to keep the lawn 
As it rock gardens took care 
of themselves! Well, many of the un- 
sightly pebble gardens one sees, do. 

Anyway, it’s an ill wind that doesn't 
blow someone’s bark into port. Building 
rock gardens helps the drayman doubly. 
Ile got paid for haulng the stones away 
when the cellar was built; then he gets 
paid for hauling them baek again for the 
rock garden. In a year ar so they'll 
probably be sending for him again! 


Was 


mowed,” 


What a pity that our finest 
Roses are so thorny that about the time 
they come into their best we regret ever 
having planted them. 

Let me PLEAD with the experimenters 
who are trving to bring out new and bet 
ter PLEASE try to work out 
thornless varieties. Hereafter, and as 
Andy Says, evel after that, vou eouldn't 
cive me a Climbing Rose, no matter how 
beautiful, that isn’t thornless, like old 
Tausendschon. 1 know Vl be censured, 
scorned, and pitied by some of the “tans” 
who have the pruning done by the hired 
man, but T have to do my own, and am 
willing to be a martyr for a good cause, 
so retaliate in any way vou want to. “I 
vam disgusted” with Roses that grow on 
barbed wire and I don’t care who knows 
about it. 


some ol 


Roses 
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‘) t *s Dar 
by t door 

Vit\ 
~ ranee : 
B or better, 
\ \ t t promised 
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Yes us that peneil 
~ ge may bring, 
| nder memories 
\) heart sine. 
P lying 
\t rest the sod, 
\) t has winged 
Ir. \ | (rod: 
Phiet t her kindly, 
for eart thoughts eviven 
Chane flowers as 
Phev drift » to heaven; 
And Mother 
Who alone, 
( heer t earthly gift 
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Flower Growing for 


Mr. Retired Man 


| seems 1 ereat: many farmers 
and othes rd-working men, atter 
shenadineg renuous life, look forward 
to the tyre ( 1 Vv ean retire from 
aetive sel e tral CNJON their deelining 
years 11 ~ Oss bly In some small 
town 61 nue ly many this seems 
hike a very sensibl ine to do, but evi- 
dently Nature does not agree, for too 
often we ti e deelining vears cut 
hort ! ~ heginninge. There 


must he a reason 


this and perhaps if 


is that a man’s svstem eannot stand the 
} ! ; aaa } 
shock of passn rom an aetive hard 
working lt to oo ol idieness and 


eure, 


The object 1 Writing this is to. offer 
a suggestion to Mr. Retired Man, which 
may be a help to him and a blessing to 


otvhners, As 


connected With 


should be F 


most men are, or 
one denomi 
suggestion is that 
Garden.’* If this 
possess a lot suitable, per 


church ot 
hation or anottlie r, the 
he start a ‘'Chure 


+ 


man does ne 


haps the minister or someone else will 
secure a niece of ground. If this man 
happens to be retirme from the farm, 


it will not be necessary to tell him how 
to prepare the ground, and also that if 
Water is available, so mueh the better. 
The question is, where will the 
stock planting come from? The 
n inister Cal make an appeal to lis con 


next 
tor 


eregation lor roots ot perennials, bulbs, 
ete., and as there is not a more unselfish 


lot of people in the world than flower 
erowers, there wil] soon he enough to 
make a good start. Other members of 


the congregation might buy and donate 
say 1,000 tulip and gladiolus bulbs 
when they learn the object. 

Now, what has happened ? Well, Mr. 
Retired Man has not retired, but instead 
of getting up with the sun, he ean start 
when he 
happy, 


are 


} 
feels like it, 
the 


who 


and he should be 
contented people 
working. Some of 
our unemploved never realized this until 
thev lost their jobs. 


for most 


those are 


When the flowers are blooming, whit 





hem ? There I 


to do with t 


are We 
some sick people in town, or an oli 
altar deeorant 
You wil 
whit lo do with thi “Ti Is 
blessed to give than to reeeive.’ 
After 


Veal or 


who loves flowers, or 


on Sunday. 


the chureh 
em. 


have tried 
rite to 
us ol 


vou thes plan 
THe FE 
your experi 


t 


and perhaps vou can pass on to 


more, W 
] + 1] 
R and tell 


Gro 
ide: a. developed by 
will help others 


. W. 


~OIme Hew 


por 


Vou 


enee, Which 
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Flowers for the Sick Room 


| ereat adventure,—¢ 
weeks illness im a hospital,—b 


Was a 
1 


mans beautiful Flowers sent me, 


bright and cheerful. and 
It vou have 
had the « Xperience of beime in a hes 
vou shudder at the the 
But really, it’s not so bad 


mV room 
wis not monotonous, 
for weeks, 
of it. 
all: evervbody helps Vou and does ( 
thine possible to make vour stas 
fortable, and to speed vour reco 
Outside the cheertul smile ot your } 
| know of nothing that 
sick room than Flows 


brine’s 


pleasure to 


But most Persons blunder whe 
lek friend or rel 
Frequently too many Flowers are si 
a time im an outburst of 
pathy. Then again Flowers that 

heavily scented are frequently not suit 


} 
t 


tooa sick root, especially it the pat 


ine Flowers to a sick 


loving S\ 


has had a serious operation, or thr 

ness is acute. TL remember one mor 
When returning to my reom, after 
seeond tmp to the upper peep-ins 
chamber, ot beime pleased at the si 


ota lovels bouduet on mv table. It Cor 


Asters, 


enyove | 


fragrance 


sisted of Chrysanthemums, 
Tuberoses. | 
until 


Tuber OS SO 


ado osprayv of 
ImmMensels 
the permeated mV roor 
was compelled to ask a 
them. 

Owine to the 


the stron og 
nurse to remo 


many important and 
vent vour nurse not 

much time to spend arranging v 
Flowers: but much of your enjoyme 
from oa lappy 
and then proper 
well to 


Flowers come 


duties, does 


eomes choiee ol 


Flowers arrangem 
that 


a florist Whe 


It is 
vour 


remember most 
from 
the atmospherie conditions are entire 
different. They mav have been kept 
a retrigerator at 45 while 
temperature of your 
The change is so ere 
varieties wall 
This can be remedied 
by putting cracked ice in the 
soon as they are placed in your roon 
Dahlias, while extremely beautit 
last only a short time. Roses soon 
wither, but lovely vou 
resist sending them and they are alway- 
welcomed by a sick person. In t 
Springtime a pot of Tulips, Hyaeint! 
suitable, Vou al 
wrong on 


degrees 
mav be 4 
rat, f t 


room 
degvrees, } 
eertain wither imal 
} 


hours. SOMEW 


Vase 


are so eannotl 


or Croeuses are ana 


never Lo <ending Carnatio! 
Asters, or Chrysanthemums. 

from a friend 
makes vou very happy indeed, and it 1s 
therefore not what is 
loving svmpathy behind it all. 


Wittram N. Terry, (Pa.) 
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sent, as 1t 1s rit 
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Facts About the Quaking Aspens 


By MARY C. SHAW, (Calif.) 
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i 


thern seetions through many parts 


( 


l 


tly lapping a rocky shore, or as 


Quaking Aspens, Hot Springs section, Yellowstone National Park 


HEN artists wish to portray what 


Is most lovely 


and graceful ina 


tree, very often they will choose 
veautiful Quaking Aspen. 


CSc 


use their leaves shake and ru 


iwhtest 


place, their 


lor 
ble as it 

the 
ever-quivering 


Iscovel tiniest 


pleasing sound as ot 


movement 
days the Aspens seem 


blow n, even 


trees have aequired this name 


stle from 
On _ hot 
have 
flutter 
when one fails 


ot ar. 


1o a 
leaves and 
breeze. 

foliage makes a 
little waves 


+ 
ot 


pattering raindrops in a summer 


ye 
cr. 


Is constant 


to the unusual structure o 
leat, 


Near 


the 
ttl 


quaking of the Aspens is 


+ 
re | 


f their leat 


itself, the stem 


and somewhat broadened: but elos: 


ne twig 


it is evlindrieal anc 


ipon which the leat is 


FTOW 
| exceedingly slen 


The Quaking Aspe nis one of the mem 


On 


} 


+ 
a 


ars. 


a lare family 


These 


are 


world. 


of trees known as 
found growing in 


ot 


\spens have a useful habit of spring 


( 


) 


l}) in clearings. 


In this way they 


valuable in preventing soil erosion 


lline trees of other 


nger-lived varieties. 


le 


) 


ieful, adding 


ne 


OW) 


is, appearing as they 
always conspieuous for 


rhe trunks and limbs in color are 


ne torm of 


The trees 
’, with 
ot 


the 


uv. 


a touch 


rauetv to 


or silvery-grey 
patches. The 


lightness 
landseat e, 


m storms, and in providing shade for 


lareer-growing and 
Although rather 


in manner of growth, Quaking A- 


in 
their 
sprightly 


do LTOUPs, 
evrenat 
and 


love 


are 
their delieate 
and spring 


whit 
marked with dark 
leaves are ai soit 


e-green and are nearly heart-shaped. 


early Spring 


thes 
bloom as 1 


trees have the 
he pus-y willow, 


ong drooping eatkin that is very curi- 


is and ornamental. 
ls the Aspens with richest gold, the 


re 


e many quaint legends about them, and 


“ee ee ee 
~ are indeed 


Then when 


Autumn 


a marvelous sight. There 


aking Aspens are favorite subjects ol 


their rrace and romantie hbaekgroun Bs 


re lovers, poets, and pa‘nters because 


} 
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When to Dig and Reset Tulips 
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Dahlias in the Garden 





EDITOR’S NOTE--This is the second half of 
Dr. Charles H. Connors article giving helpful 
Suggestions on Dahlia Culture. Readers 
should refer to the April Flower Grower 
for the first half which deals with soils. 
fertilizer, propagation, and grafting. 





Planting 1 ay be done any time arte! 
danger of killine’ trost is over, but tly 
best time is from the middle ot May unt 
the middle of June for roots and about 
the middle of June for green plat ts. It 
plants are set earlier, they will come into 


bleom early, and in the late Summer and 


= 
early Fall when bloom should be at its 
best, thes will be bloomed out and only 
poor flowers VV 1] 1 onpta e ,. Lint ’ 


setting permits the plants to become well 
established betore the dry spells of Mid- 
summer, and being better able to with 
their 


best under the tavorable conditions of the 


stand this heat, they will bloom at 


late season. By starting early, successive 
planting Thay be made, to pro luce a con 
tinuation of bloom, or early planting fol 
lowed by cutting the plant back severely 
about July Ist will give better plants for 
late bloom. 

[f stakes are used they should be placed 
before the roots or plants are set. A 


staple driven in near the top is a goo | 


means of attaching the label. The plant 
ing distance should be 3 feet in the rows 
with the rows 4 feet apart. Some var 
et es TaN require more, some Tew less, 


than these distances. This Space will al 
low the plants to spread without touching 
the neighbors, will allow the air to e¢ireu- 
late, and will permit ease of cultivation, 
besides giving more feeding space for the 
roots. 

Plant the roots deep enough so that the 
eve will be 4 te 6 inches below the soil 
level, the greater depth applying to sandy 
soils. The root should be laid in a hori 
zontal position with the eve close to the 
stake, in order that the stalk may be eas 
ily tied as it develops. Always lav the 
root with the eve upward. Then the stalk 
will be straight and a more symmetrical 
clump will be harvested in the Fall, much 
easier to handle and divide than if the 
eve were planted down or the root in a 
slanting or vertical position. Cover the 
root with not more than 2 inches of soi! 
not compacted too much, using eare that 
no decaying organie matter comes into 
direct econtaet with it, and then fill in as 
the stalk grows. 

If there has been some delay between 
the time of dividing the clump and the 
setting, so that the roots are shriveled, 
place them in.a pail of cold water for 24 
to 48 hours before planting, or better 
i], in moist soil, sand, or peat moss. 
Phis is a good practice with all roots, as 
the eyes will develop faster. 

Set green plants as close to the stakes 
as possible in a hole 6 to 8 inches deep, 
covering the pot ball with about 1 inch ot 
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Cactus Type Dahlia 








Semi-cactus Dahlia 


Ball Type Dahlia 


(iC ¢ lO 


t 
ae nee 
Were ce 


rrowllhes 


poor. 


rows O 


taining 


much higher quality and 





the Type, a id the purpose Tor 


[In QuULN case, Ory Ole 
he allowed tO grow. | 
ioned method ot grown 


whole clump was planted 


ed into 4 to 20 plan Ss OK 


i <PrLE which is fitted tor oO 


small flowers in large 1 


1 
veloped early and wher 
season came on, the flowe) 
by permitting a sinele she 
he can shape It as one WV 
manuv or ew blooms, Dut 
| 


] 4 
petrer ss] 


possibl » by the old method, 

Where flowers are grown tor 
le ©) ket, or even or hon 
lon OU results can be had Witl 


and thie 


deve lo} 


] 
revel OF 


| 
LIVEN 


cial hit 


to tiie 
, ; 
Keep Ul 


e U\ 


hore I, 


he tubers can be planted 
Shoot pinched back, LO. 
ment of side branches | 
the vround, so that whet 
n around the plat t, these 
anchor it. Most of the « 
| 


n make their plants Prearie 


eround and by successive } 


| 


ier Gdownh, thus obviat 


of stakes. 


\\ hen two to three pair's ol le ive 


pinch out the top bud. At 


next joel helow, two shoots 

, , ' _ ° ‘ 

vhich should be pinehed back as sé 
t he hiarve made two yomnts or pa 
eaves Then <hoots will appeal tre 
} } ry} ’ 
ower nodes on the main stem. This | 
i back strenethens the stem and 
the heavy growth elose to) the 


Successive pinching to hold ba 


bloom 
1] 

LOLLOW¢ 

1) 

DLO nS 

1th hes 


the nu 


until the proper season, sho 
d. By this method, 20° 01 
of medium size on stems aby 
long ean be obta ned. Re 


nber of shoots that are al 


bloom will produce larger at wer: 


, 
Hummer 


The 
bition 
only J 


inner thre 
vals. 
tie TOO 
Strips 
tape 1s 
stakes, 
It hi: 
tion of 
all par 


some 


method used in erowing Lhie 
flowers on lone stems is. to 
to 6 main branches to deve 
‘se to the stake at frequent 
In tving the voung stalks, cd 
tiehtly, as the stem w Il ex] 


ot cotton voods or gwreenh aspa 


excellent fo t\ ing’ 


is been noted that a tree © 
air and free admission ot 
ts of the plant are highly d 
varieties, especially of the ca 


type, branch excessively. It is neces 


therefore, to remove some ot 


4 
} 


CSC CA 


branches, not only onee, but as the) 


tinue tf 


D 
In o 


O crowd, 


ISBUDDING AND DISBRANCHING 


rder to obtain the largest 


it is necessary to disbud. When the 


has an 
usually 
Aucust 
allv th 
buds. 

peas, Tr 
of the 
central 


‘ived to permit the plants to I) 
about the first to the middle 
, buds may be allowed to set 
e terminal will carry three tl 
When these are about the 12 
emove all but the central one. Al 
buds will develop well, but ¢t 
bud will give a straighter ste! 
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bud has been injured, select either 


side buds and remove the others. 
arieties 
; ye develop the flower on a very 
stem. so that the flower rests down 
firsi pair of leaves, it is wise to 
one of the side buds instead of the 
bud. From this will develop 
As the flower bud develops, 
hoots will appear on the = stem, 
food required by the 
r, and should be pinched or snapped 


\ that are inelined to be 


stem. 
will divert j 
3 soon as they are large enough to 

This should be done the ful 
of the stem desired, leaving at leas 
vest pair, which should he allowed 
mw to form later The length 

attached to the flower can be gov- 
way. 


] 
l 


flowers. 


in this 
method applies particularly to the 

er cactus, decorative, and peony 
red varieties, and to some of the 
The eactus and show varieties that 

weak stems should not be 
idded too heavily, if at all; rather 
should be pruned or disbranched. 
seldom disbudded. Pinehing 

elps to make a better show in the 


to have 


es are 


pons, mignons, and bedding varieties. 


CULTIVATION AND WATERING 


One of the biggest faetors in the sue- 
culture of Dahlias is to keep them 
y. The Dahha is a very 
and uses large quantities ot water. 


sneceulet { 


hest method of supplying it is to 

rve the moisture in the soil by eul- 
ation. At least week the soil 
ild be cultivated deep with a hoe or 
garden eultivator. This 
moisture and kills weeds. 
wws alr to elreulate in the soil, and so 
tens bacterial action upon the unavail- 

plant-food. The garden should al- 
vs be enltivated as soon after a shower 
the soil ean be worked. Some growers 
ommend hilling the plants. Although 
ing aids in supporting the plants, it 
rreater soil surface than does 
tillage and so more water is evapo 
— 


ed 


OnEce a 


e form of 


? 
erves the 


poses a 
j 
Gnd 


If prolonged droughts oeeur, it may be 
lecessary to apply water. An overhead 
rrigation system is good if practicable. 
Watering with a lawn sprinkler is satis 
factory. Probably the hose is most eom- 
monly used. 


- 


The best time to water is late afternoon 
rT eve ning. The soil should be soaked to 
a depth of 8 to 12 inehes. <A half-hour 
pent flirting a nozzle back and forth does 
more harm than good, as it simply mois- 
tens the surface, which quickly dries to a 
erust the fo'lowine dav, allowing the 
moisture to evaporate still more rapidly 
from the so'l. Tt is better to do half the 
rarden one day and half the next, and do 
it thoroughly. After a watering, 
the soil should again be cultivated as soo 
as it ean he worked, thus conserving the 
moisture that has heen applied. Excess 
water will result in flowers of poor keep 
ing quality. 


heavy 


MULCHING 

Whenever available, a mulch should le 
apphed in the and 
ants in the rows. A 
about the middle of August 
noisture, keep down weeds, and 
the soil trom being eompacted. Tt wheat 
or rve straw is used, this material may be 


betwee the 


rows 
} muleh applies 
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Iris reflecting their beauty in 


moon-loving Japanese 


the mirror of the 
delight to 


lake. 


where 


The 


they 


tiny 


sit in the pavilion, 


may admire both the moon and the flowers by the light of the moon 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


“Ere the sun is high, 
i/l blue the Tris blossoms wave, 
The colour of the sky.” 
“EYE OF HEAVEN” 
LINY, writing more than fifteen 


hundred years ago, said that Ins is 
Egyptian tor “eye’—we speak ol 
the iris of the and that the 
“Tris” signified “eye of Heaven.” With 
the Greeks, Iris meant “rainbow.” Iris 
has been a symbol of royalty since earliest 
times and has figured prominently in 
Christian art. 
Nowhere is the 


eve name 


Iris more enthusias- 
tically cuitivated than in old Nippon. 
They celebrate an Iris Festival on the 
fifth day of the fifth moon—May 5th. 
Once upon a time, during a great famine 
there, according to tradition, the people 
were ordered to destroy ali ornamental 
plants and grow only food-plants. This 
was bad news for the dainty flower-like 
Nipponese ladies, who felt they could not 
be beautiful if deprived of their face 
powder made from the Iris. So they 
solved their problem by growing them 
atop the roofs. Today in rural districts 
in Japan, it is a pretty sight to see Iris 
growing on the housetops—also as far 
away as Kashmir. 

Linnaeus, the Swedish botanist, in 1740 
named a certain Bearded Iris, the Ger- 
man Irs. Today this is regarded an 
error, as no specie of the group is native 
to Germany. We used to eall Iris, “Flag 
Lilies;” nor was it so inappropriate, as 
thev seem to be waving their silken 
petals of deep-purple, delicate-mauves, 
mistyv-blues, silvery-whites, and Quaker- 
ish-grevs in the winds just as tiny flags 
might flutter. Ordinary blue flag is a 
valuable medicinal plant, exeellent for 
many troubles. The roots should be 
dried in the dark and will retain their 
virtues a long time. The fragrant root- 
stock of one specie of Iris, ealled orris 
root, is used in many toilet preparations, 
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often in dentifrices; and often ladies chew 
a bit of 1 of the fragrance it 
imparts to their breath—quite like violet. 
As a matter of facet it is used as a violet 
sachet powder. 

The old-fashioned sweet flag, once in 
favor for many purposes—to chew as a 
breath sweetener, for eonfeections, to aid 
digestion, 


it beeause 


is still used for its tome quali- 


ties. It is not, however, an Iris. 


“IN THE SOUP” 

Now is the time to plant next winter's 
soup and other seasonings. Sweet mar- 
joram, thyme, sage, lavender, borage, 
hurnet, sweet basil, savory, chives, par- 
sley, dill, chervil, and mint. Many are 
perennial, so flourish for years without 
much more than ordinary attention. Gar- 
dens of yesteryear were laid out so— 

THE NOSEGAY GARDEN 

‘The Garden shall be divided into two 
equall parts. The one shall containe the 
hearbes and flowers used to make nosegaies 
and garlands of, as March Violets, Provence 
Gill—flowers, Purple Gille-flowers, Indian 
Gill-flowers, small Paunces. Daisies, vellow 
and white Gillo-tlowers, Marigolds, Lily- 
convally, Datfodils. Canterburie-bells, Purple 
velvet flowers, Anemones, corne-tlag, Mug- 
wort, Lilies, and other such-like as may 
be called the Nosegay Garden. Also in it 
you shall plant all sorts of strange flowers, 
as is the Crowne imperiall, the Tulippos of 
sundrie kinds, Narcissus, Hyacinths, Helle 
tropians, and a world of. other of like 
nature, whose colours being glorious and 
different, make such a checked 
mixture, that is both pleasant 
and delactable to behold. 

The other part shall have all other sweet- 
smelling hearbes, whether they be such as 
beare no flowers, o1 , 


brave 
wondrous 


if they beare any, vet 
they are not put in Nosegaies alone, but the 
whole hearbe with them, as Soothernwood. 
Wormewood, Pelletorie, Rosemarie, Jesa- 
mine, Marjerom, Balme, Mints. Pennerovall. 
Costmarie, Hyssope, Lavender, Basell, Save, 
Savourie, Rue, Tansey, Thyme, Cammomile, 
Muewort, bastard Marierom, Nept, Sweet 





Jalme, All-good, Anis, Horehound, 
others such like, and this may be call 
Garden for hearbes of a good smell’ 


ANIMAL FLOWERS 


Sea animals known as the eri: 
although highly organized, are ver) 
er-like so are often ealled “sea-lili 
they are often of lovely and brillian: 
oring, flower-like in shape, and son 
part a fragranee somewhat 
plums. 


reseh 


“Wife unto thy garden and set mea) 
With strawberry rootes of the best to le 
Nuch growing abroade, among thornes 

mood 

Well and picked 


chosen 
qood ’ 


proore ‘ 


eultivated Strawberries of 
through diligent cultivation 
breeding trom the ordinary wild 
A re'ative of the royal rose family, St 
berries are as great favorites in 
way, as the Probably most ot 
eat Strawberries their 
flavor and beenuse they are so att 
to the eye, rather than for the goo 
consider we derive from them as 
tive food. It is true their aesthetic « 
ities predominate rather more thin 
nutritive qualities, although they 
vitamins B and ¢ 
latter so essential to maintain good 
and nutrition. However, they ar 
promote and } 


Our 


came 


rose. 


beeause ot 


vood souree of 


vigor to the 

improve the complexion, aid the e 
of hair, and render firm, 
Their acid is eitrie, hence so refres] 
The different fruit flavorings on the 1 
ket, including your favorite 
flavor are artificial chemical 
often from eoal-tar. 


Loree 


sott 


STrAaw be 
pre (| 


S 

3 

3 
> 





Queen Victoria and Waiser, Willi 
considered the finest Strawberries in 
world were grown around Leningrad, 
delicate in flavor as the wild kind and 
a size to equal the peach. Wilham \ 
wont to send gifts of these Strawberr 
every Summer to relatives in England a 
Germany. 

The leaves of the cultivated Strawbe 
in an infusion are considered of medic 
value, while an infusion of the leaves 
the wild Strawberry is said to mak 
excellent tonie for convaleseents and | 
pecially for children with weak bladde 
or bowels. The wild plants make a 
ground-cover, and always look fresh wi 
their shining, glossy, dark-green leas 
They require little care or attention, 
though the neighbor kiddies may ¢! 


(Continued on page 236) 
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PHLOX, COLUMBIA 


to gladden the heart ot 





dener. Tam not exactly sure how 


blue moons are apart, but 


that anvthing as vood as Col 
ws itself. Imagine a Phlox Elizabeth 


vpbell that has made up its 


Vivorous erower, strong enough 


1 


the same time, has the salmon pink ot 
aheth  ¢ ampbell transtormed 
the knowing ones call cameo pink 
has taken on a very pale-blue eve; 
| vou will have some idea of the beauty 
d usefulness of this new Phlox. 
too, to withstand the hottest, driest 
eather, but T eannot say as to that 


| 


have not had it lone enoueh. 


to two or 9%, teet hieh, COVETECE 


il foliage to the eround 


+ 


THINS period. Joseph Breck 


~) State St., Boston, and Henrv 
> lichell Company, 516 Market St., 


elphia, are featurine this fine 
> vear. 


THE DOUBLE RIRD'S-FOOT TREFOIL 


There is no way ot vetting 
¢ cumbersome name when 


out this plant, the common name being 
if appears at the head of this 


raph and the name used by 


cing Lotus cornieulatus flore-pleno. The 
nele-flowered form of the plant was once 
‘ed in this country as animal 
d has eseaped from cultivation, but 


( double-flowered form seems t 


een, the single one and did not 
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NCE in a blue moon something 
like Phlox Colombia comes alone 


and double, }n 


: gentle companio 
the ravages of mildew and the : 


> - other diseases and insects to 
varden Phloxes are so subject; and. 


Poppies have 


» which 
nething to be thankful for atter 4 ) 
¢ along with the ragged looking varie 
es we have had to content ourselves wi 
retotore, Experience teaches us that 

these forms of Phlox panieulata, 
est ina rich soil and when they ure as- 
red of plenty of moisture durin Ce} 
much-branched 


+7 
“yf ‘ ( ee 


plant in hloor 


known. If vou have had, 


\ ariegate d 
Aubrietia 


moa 


Rock 
Vall 


.. 
——. 
at? : 
“ 
~G, 
2 * 
“ ~*~ 
. a. 
<- 


not condemn 


count, 


1 


reely of its flowers trom 


It 


ts ry\ a i Ci al 1 ‘ : 
] ! 
~ Tie CePUb yee lIOWeP) 4 Oritis, Gilet ale 


t a erature), but il Vou Will co iit the 


appears 1 thie ' 


ies of Gardenside Nurs a aa 











Out-of-the-Ordinary 
from the Catalogues 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


Phe name Pyrethrum, as used to desig 
ass of plants known to wardens 

as Painted Dai-1e Ss, Is so dec ply iubedded 
garden literature it is probably Useless 


» polnt out th Like this the piant 


os erye tar more attention than American 


enn vrardeners Hive ever Ve! them It 


= ould be impossible, of course, to mention 
‘ | the ewood hamed forms, probably 


ose to a thousand have Lp pres red in lit 


wing catalogues, vou will find most ot 
the ones that are available toda: Lambs 
Nursery Company. E. 10) Sharp, Depart 
our present ment EF, Seattle, Washington: Bobbink 


ind Atkins, Rutherford, New Jersey; 


re-pleno is a good ¢; Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio These 


iv dry, sunny spot double Pyrethrums are among the best 
vreen legume toliage, of the garden’s offerings to the user of 
orange, pea-like flowers cut flowers, coming in a wide range of 
lvantage. It is not a shades, blooming over a long period, and 

he put near choice delicate lasting vell when cut. 

rostrate stems, le] 

id smother its more VARIEGATED AUBRIETIA 
-. It, however, the sit As better colors and better habits are 

One for mpst peants., made available in Aubrietias to Ameriean 

<pread its ground-hugging vardeners, more and more of them will 


he used. Heretofore, the trouble has been 
hat we have had to content ourselves with 


Wants grown Trom seeds and, although 


Vermont; and Mitchell cerry 1 in their wavs, thev could not 





ce, Vermont. ompare ith the outstanding named 
Varieties. The latter, because of the 
ee, TRILB) plant quarantine and other rensors, have 
e Taet that ()) ental ~<eldom he available In their true state 
lisconcerting habit otf in this country. Now, however, we begin 
height of the garde to see light for a few growers, such as 
ng a ass of dried Win. Borsceh and Son, Maple wood, Ore 
ce, the plants have so yon. and Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, 
it 1s worth a lot ot Vermont, are offering us the opportunity 
Mipanions to take t] to get the real article that has been re pro 
¢ sleeping. Space 1] laced by vegetative means. Among thei 
< time to go into thi tferings ais Aubrietia aurea vanegata, 
nion plants for thes viveh is ehiefly distinguished b ure 
Say that the use ot vated green ar | ead foliage, math ne a 
nuals with a tendenes tnking object Po a Sunny “lope oor 
1] ( revice in the rock ¢ en. Not all varie 
t ix ‘ vated plants are to be reeoms ed, but 
enna purpo- he combination im this case is so pleas 
eall attention to ne, if hould satist the most ¢ ct r 
ch such poppy spe Aubrietias should be one of most impor 
Gardens, 172 G tat ron rder plant 1 op yably 
k, Mieltgan, and the ll be no that better kinds re avail 
Davton, Ohio, call on ble. Thev are easy to. ple: t their 
best Poppies. It vi mple ants of sun and good drainage 
extremel v-large f ipplied It the so ! ‘ 
th art ; cally-plaited l do we on a fiat irface, but in a 
mhably avree it ( <0) thie nowuid ‘ rhe ‘| rf 
Nl have never seen the of a good slope or a fis-ure in the roek 
uu have little idea ho all. All should be sheared after flower 
tal Poppy can be. It ing, to induce the formation of as many 
er, he ne seful o7 asettes = POs lol r trl re etor 
the flowering leng ‘ overns hye wit « n the 
| . ig he 
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May in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


11K new Aretotis, seapigera, a cousin 
of A. grandis, is proving itself a 
worthy addition to Southern Cali- 
fornia gardens. It was introduced into 
these United States from South Africa, 
via England, some four years ago, and 
has proven itself excellent material for 
winter bouquets and for brightening up 
the winter garden. The plant forms a 
mat or cushion composed of deeply-in- 
dented leaves of gray-green, from which 
rise many long stems surmounted by two- 
and three-inech Daisies in many gorgeous 
color combinations. It does not seem to 
come true from seeds, for during sue- 
ceeding years one finds volunteers in new 
colors. The eolors are gorgeous, running 
through purple, dark-maroon, tomato, 
mahogany, deep-orange, clear lemon-yel- 
low, cream, dazzling-white with an inky- 
black center, flesh-pink, shrimp-pink, and 
many zoned variations of the above eol- 
ors. The petals, which are sometimes 
long and strap-shaped or. almond-shaped, 
all have a neutral shade on the reverse. 
The plants seem to thrive in most any 
kind of soil, doing execllently in the heavy 
adobe soil in a corner of the writer's 
garden; but not so well in a soil mostly 
composed of leaf mold and peat. 
they are of South African origin, where 
the seasons are topsy-turvy to what they 
are here, they commence blooming in 
their Springtime, which is our Fall; and 
fairly outdo themselves all Winter long. 
They make excellent vase material but 
with one bad habit; they close their petals 
in the evening. Perhaps some future Bur- 
bank may be able to coax them to keep 
open evenings, then all will be well. For 
next winter’s bloom seeds should be 
planted about this time in flats or in the 
open ground. If the former they must 
be set out in their permanent places as 
soon as they have attained four leaves, 
for they develop a tap root. Give each 
plant about two feet of space each way, 
for these are no miniature rock garden 
subjects and require plenty of elbow 
roon. 


Sinee 


The bulbous plants’ blooming time is 
on the wane now, so it would be well to 
seratech the soil around them a bit and 
seatter the seed of light-rooting plants 
among them to hide the unsightliness of 
the vellowing leaves later on. Seed of 
shallow-rooting subjeets such as Nemo- 
phila insignis, (Baby Blue Eyes, a Cali- 
fornia wild flower), annual Baby’s 
Breath, Collinsia, Nemesia. Minulus, Vis- 
earia, or Mignonette, might be sown to 
good advantage. 


Do you thoughtlessly throw into the 
garbage can all vegetable and fruit peel- 
ings, tops, outer leaves, hulls, and the 
like? Careless wasteful you! Go out 
into the garden, dig a hole in one of the 
vacant beds or borders, and bury ithem. 
Continue to do this all over the place. 
This refuse forms an excellent green ma- 
nure. While the above method is good, 
a better one is to utilize them in the 
compost heap. 
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If you have « seen Polyanthus Prim- 


roses growing perfection in an Eng- 
lish garden then you, too, will want to 
erow some. Secure the best seed pos- 


sib'e, being sure that it is not old seed, 
and plant in flats some time this month. 
When the seedlings are large enough, 
plant out in the border. Later, at inter- 
vals examine the undersides of the broad 
erinkly leaves, for mealy bugs, for these 
pests love to snuggle down into the little 
hollows of the leaves and to nestle in 
the crowns of the plants. 


Sow in flats Statice, Schizanthus, Petu- 
nia, Feverfew, Lobelia, Gomphrena, Gail- 
lardia, Pinks, Delphinium, Carnation, and 
China Asters. 


Glads may still be planted. 


Starve the Cutworms 


KF yvour garden is kept free ot weeds 

from the time you harvest your crop 
until the next planting time, you will 
have only a few cutworms. To do this, 
hoe over the ground often, especially 
after every rain; if nothing green is left, 
the cutworms will starve or move out into 
the grass. Just over the fence where the 
eround was not kept clean, the eutworms 
ate almost every green thing until late in 
the season, 

Cutworms are attracted by the odor of 
fertilizer, so I do not enrich perennials 
unt:l they are well up, in the Spring. I 
had a stray hollyhock come up where I 
planted some plants from the far West. 
Wanting to have it grow nicely the second 
year, I enriched this plant well as it 
came up, and I picked 28 cutworms off 
this one plant-in a few days while un- 
enriched plants had only a few. 

To protect tomato, cabbage, and other 
plants, when transplanting; cut off the 
lower leaves, wrap some wrapping or 
newspaper around the stems closely. 1] 
sit down to a table and wrap each with 


a piece of paper from five to ten inches | 


aceording to the size of the plant, and 
fasten each with a pin. Plant so that 
about three inches of the paper is above 
the ground; and be sure that no leaf of 
the tomato hangs down so as to touch 
the ground, for if a eutworm on its 
nightly travels finds a leaf it will crawl 
up the leaf to the plant. The paper be- 
low the ground will rot off and that 
above the ground will do no harm. If 
you put a can or collar around the plant, 
leaving a space inside, you may fence in 
a cutworm and it will eat your plant. 
I fear that many people poison birds 
when they try to poison the eutworms. 
C. W. Jounson, (Mass.) 


Uses of the Quaking Aspen 


HE Quaking Aspen (Populus tremu- 
loides) is generally regarded by land 
owners as worthless, a weed in the farm 
woodlot that is not even suitable for 
fuel. It is a fast-growing tree, arriving 
at maturity far ahead of other forest 


trees, but the sap-wood is so soft 
coarse-grained that smooth lumber f; 
it is impossible. In fact few farm 
give this tree a thought when cutting { 
lumber. 

However, if the trees are converted i; 
boards as soon as they reach maturit 
and before the woodpeckers and insc 
borers have rendered them worth 
they can be made to serve many purpos 
saving more valuable lumber for oth, 
uses. 

About thirty-five years ago my fatly 
eut many Quaking Aspen Trees from ow 
wood lot of eighteen aeres while prepar 
ing a saw set on the farm. These log 
were all sawn into boards that were later 
used as siding for a spring-house. <A] 
though the spring-house was never paint 
ed, that siding is good today. 

The remainder of the boards was us 
to make farm gates. These proved very 
durable, but perhaps the most noticeabl 
advantage was their light weight a 
ease in handling. Their light weight 
removed the tendeney to sag. Farm boys 
who seem to have the majority of the 
gates to open and close, will weleome the 
light-weight gates that are possible from 
well-seasoned Quaking Aspen wood. 

No doubt that sueh lumber eonld be 
used to advantage in the eonstruetion of 
portable hog and poultry houses. 

Garrett T. GREER, (Ohio) 


] 
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The 1935 American Rose Annual 


HIS twentieth issue of a book which 

has become almost eneyelopedie in its 
character is now being sent to the mem- 
bers of the American Rose Soeiety. (It 
is not available in book stores, but can 
always be had by subseription, from the 
American Rose Society, Harrisburg, 
Penna.) 

These Annuals have always been com- 
prehensive and live, and this twentieth 
issue continues those qualities. “The 
Proof of the Pudding,” by which the acid 
test is applied to rose varieties, repre 
sents this year the opinions of some seven 
ty members from Louisiana and Texas 
to Oregon and Washington. 

All the new Roses of the world are 
reported, as usual. There are 172 of 
them, which is too many! 

A very complete review of the protee- 
tion of Roses from diseases and insects 
is ine'uded, and also some exeellent and 
original material on rose feeding. This 
Annual seems to be unafraid of the Ja- 
panese beetle, of which an enlarged pic- 
ture in color is presented. 

Reaching out all over the world there 
is a series of test-garden reports from 
England, Italy, Germany, and France. 

An announcement is made of an ambi- 
tious plan for a National Rosarium, 
which the American Rose Society hopes 
to bring into existence somewhere near 
Washington, on the basis of the advice 
given by the late Daniel H. Burnham, th: 
designer of the Chieago “White City.” 

The illustrations in this 1935 Annual 
are unusually profuse, and inelude eight 
presentations of new Roses in full color. 

Eneyelopedias are usually somewhat 
dull, but this twentieth eneyelopedie rose 
volume is certainly not to be so charac- 
terized. 
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Suggestions for May 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Soutnern New York) 


May shall make the orchards bloom; 
And the blossom’s fine perfume 
Shall set all the honey bees 
Murmuring among the trees. 


AY-TIME is blossom time in this 
| section; one of the most charm- 
+ ing periods in the entire year. 
Enjoy it while you may. When cherry, 
plum, pear, and apple trees put on their 
srand show, it is worth going miles to 
see. If you have a young orchard, look 
it over carefully to ascertain if any of the 
trees may have been heaved or loosened 
during the Winter. If they have been, 
tramp the soil back around the base so as 
to firm the trees, and to protect the roots 
from exposure and drying out which 
would result in injury. 


May first has for centuries been cele- 
brated with joy as May Day, the open- 
ing of the warm season. The, people in 
each neighborhood gathered together and 
went to the woods to eut the Maypole, 
Which occupied. an important place in the 
festivities. Some of the customs are still 
observed. If it pleases you, celebrate by 
hanging up dainty flower-filled May-Bas- 
kets, by dancing about a Maypole, or by 
observing any of the traditional customs; 
but be sure to remember that in our day, 
May Day has been given a new and most 
important meaning and is being observed 
widely as the time for the reawakening of 
interest in the welfare of the children of 
the nation. Resolve to make this month 
and every month a child-health month. 


To encourage the growth of tall, young 
stalks, cover some hills of rhubarb with 
bottomless barrels, tubs, or tall boxes. 
Now while it is so plentiful and inex- 
pensive, use rhubarb freely; for it is not 
only appetizing, but containing ealeium 
and iron, it is valuable in the diet. For- 
tunately this erop is easy to grow and 
yields well. A half dozen hills will sup- 
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ply an average family. Plant some of the 
roots this Spring, spacing the hills about 
four feet apart and setting the roots 
about three inches deep. Once estab- 
lished the clumps need not be disturbed 
until they become crowded. Divide and 
reset after six or seven years. 


Rid your premises of all noxious plants. 
Dig up and destroy the plants of the com- 
mon barberry, which is said to act as a 
host for the destructive wheat rust. The 
more ornamental Thunberg barberry is 
not so branded and need not be molested. 
Though the elusive poison ivy is hard to 
eradieate in field and meadow, at least 
keep the yard and garden free of this 
harmful pest. If you cannot grub it out 
by the roots, dusting the plant while it 
ix still wet with dew, with sodium chlo- 
rate, or spraying with a solution, will 
destrov it. However, on account of the 
fire risk, this is a dangerous chemical to 
use, Though slower in action, and less 
effective, I would advise that repeated 
applications of a strong solution of com- 
mon salt be use 


Give vour roses considerable attention 


if you expect give a fine display in 
their season. Cut out all winter-killed or 
damaged canes and begin spraying. N1i- 
cotine will discourage aphids and similar 
insects. To prepare the “tobacco-tea,” 
place stems from tobacco leaves in a ves- 
se] and cover with water, allowing them 
to steep for a day or two. When apply- 
ing the tea, be sure that it reaches the 


leaves as well as the 


underside ot 
i For mildew, spray the fo- 


upper side. 
liage with a so 
ot potassium 

quarts of wate: 


ounce 


nine 


ition made with an 


sulphite to about 





If vou looking for a 


seasonable project for vour children, give 


+) } + | 
are worthwhile, 


them a well-prepared plot of land on 
which to start a garden that they may 
care tor and learn to manage to good 
advantage. Allow them to make their 
own selection, if possible, of seeds that 
they wish to plant. A combination of 
flower and vegetable garden is apt to 


Bo 
aholee 
enoree, 


prove ai satisfactory 
their efforts with tact; feel and show a 
<vmpathetiec interest in their petty wor- 
ries and trials; 
it seems necessary or advisable to render 


S pers ise 


and work with them when 


assistance. 


Plant in the open, about the last week 
in May, seeds ot squash, cucumbers, and 
melons. The tubers of dahlias and ean- 
nas may also be set out at this time. 
Make a planting of gladioli, and for a 
succession of bloom of this flower so de- 
sirable for cutting and home decoration, 
plant corms every two weeks until July. 
You may now also set out-of-doors, potted 
plants that have been resting and winter- 
ing in the cellar; if necessary, assisting 
the starting of the new growth by the 
application of a little liquid manure and 
new top soil. 


About the end of the month it will be 
quite safe to transplant into the open 
horder or garden plants that 
vou have started in flats or frames. Se- 
lect a cloudy day or the late afternoon as 
the time to do this work, that must be 
done carefully and under favorable con- 


heds those 


ditions. First dig the holes, fill them 
about half full of water, place the plants 
in position before all the water seeps 


away, and the tiny rootlets will be separ 
ated and floated into the fine soil, with 
the disappearing water. Fill up the holes 
with good soil, being sure to have the soil 
at the top dry so that no hard crust may 
be formed. 


If a shade tree on your grounds near 
the street line is not thriving, try to as- 
certain the cause before it-is too late. It 
might be that a leaky gas main along the 
street is responsible for the trouble. Pos- 
sibly the soil in which the trees are planted 
was obtained when the celiar of your 
house was excavated, and so is poor and 
unsuitable. To supply plant food have 
a circular trench, about eight feet in diam 
eter, dug aroung the tree, and fill it 
with well-rotted manure and top soil. A 
mulch of peat moss or even grass clip- 
pings around the base of the tree will 
help to conserve moisture. 


If vou do not exactly -faney the lack 
definite boundary to your modern 
open, roofless porch, or terrace, have some 


long flower boxes made to fit along the 
edge of this space. 3e sure that such 
boxes, in design and color, blend har- 
moniously with the house and its. sur- 
roundings, and give a pleasing, decorative 
effect. If vour garden space is limited, 
you will also appreciate the additional 
room in which to plant flowers, and the 


opportunity for hbeautifving the setting. 


At the bottom of the flower boxes pro- 





vide a Javer of pebbles, 
smal r en flower pots or 
ching put ina little chareoal to keep the 
soil sweet, and fill up with mixture. of 
op soil, sand, and commercial fertilizer. 
Set in plants as soon as weather settles. 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Oh19) 


ITH May at hand, garden work 
is going forward at 
By the Jatter part of the month 

“first round” of just about every- 

should be in the ‘ground, and we 


an wood pace, 


the 


thing 


Sweet plants are very tender. 
With n mind it is wise not to 
set on before danger of trost 
Is pas e are prepared to pro- 
teet then the weather. 





Sweet Corn is in line for planting 


may even be reaping the benefits of some 
of our earliest planting. 


It is a good plan, at this time, to check 
earetully our seed list to determine it 
we have included everything we wish to 
raise this year. It is a very easy matter 
to overlook an item or two until it is 
too late. 


Cabbage plants may be put in the gar- 
den with a tree hand now. In faet, the 
earliest plants should be well established 
and growing. out at this 
time will be ripe too early for use next 


Cabbage set 


Winter. At least a month later will be 
about right for settine out Cabbage for 
winter storage. 

We are always anxious to get tomato 


plants set out, but at this time it is ad- 
visable not to put more‘in the garden 
than we can protect from the frosts, which 
may come off and on for the next two 
weeks or longer. Quart berry boxes saved 
from year to year provide satisfactory 
protection for small plants, and they are 
also convenient to put on and take off. 
Egeplant is very tender, as are Peppers 
and Pimentos. A watchful eve should be 
kept over them when they are placed in 
the open ground betore the middle of the 
month. 


All varieties of Beans are also very 
tender where frost is concerned, but it is 
necessary to get Lima Beans in_ the 
ground as early as possible, because it 
takes them a long time to mature. Car- 
rots, Beets, Salsity, and Parsnips, may 
quite safely be planted in April as ordi- 
nary frosts do not harm them. 


A row ot early Celery may be set out 
at this time. Celery for winter storage, 
however, should not be set out until the 
middle of June, or later. Celery is easily 
raised, and it is convenient to have it in 
the garden for seasoning or salads. It 
may be pulled for use thus long before 
it has its growth. 
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While we are rounding out the plant- 
ing, we must not forget that it is time 
for the second sowing of Lettuee, Spin- 
ach, Radishes or any of the other quick- 
crowing “2 that we like. 
Many of those things may be planted 
until August first with excellent results. 


The 


well 


] 9 
vraraden Sass 


first planting of Peas should be 
through the ground at this time. 
Peas may be planted every ten days or 
two weeks until the first of August. 
When the family tire of fresh Peas, the 
surplus may be canned. The later plant 
ings of Peas should be the bush variety 
iis they mature quickly. 


The omon plants found in the market 
at this time are very interesting to raise. 
If one may get the Spanish or Texas 
omon plants, they will grow to a surpris- 
ing size by Fall and are especially nice 
to put away for Winter. The Bermuda 
plants are a! Many gar- 
deners set out this latter Onion to be used 
We 
may raire our own onion plants, but at 
this time it is too late to start them for 
the best results, 


Melons, Squash, and Cucumbers, we 
may Wish to plant, but wateh the weather, 
as a trosty night will end their career. 


so a good Onion. 


a tew weeks later in the @reen stage. 


If space permits, Potatoes and Sweet 
Corn are in line for planting. Potatoes 
may be frosted without) harming them 
ereatly, as they will put on new rowth. 
Corn, on other hand, must be re 
planted if’ hit by the frost. 


ar 
o 
the 


Nearly everybody likes to make 
den experiments, 


ear- 
Nper One that is quite in- 
teresting is startine Currants and Goose- 
berries trom slips. Procure whips at 
least twelve inches lone from the desired 
bushes. Plant six inches deep, or more, 
and keep them well watered all through 
the Summer. It is a good plan not to 
plant them where they will get too much 
hot sunshine. The following Spring they 





may be removed to permanent los 
where they must be well watered 
they are established. It is 
likely that every slip will form root 


eviven the proper care a vood|\ 


hot 


ot them will do so. 


Try Something New in Vegetal 
| WOULD suggest that as an 


interest tor the 
ON}M rinental plot be 
vided ample space is available che 
ix time to do the additional work 
not mix the experimental work wit 
warden Make certain of 

enrden aside trom the experiment: 


alilis 
aad 
varde 


source Ol 


maintained, 


proper. 


,You may wish to try a few ot 
loving this season if vou have not ; 


clone <0) in previous vears ; 





rroceoll adianm Gare | 
R Italian ¢:1 ns 


Chinese Cabbage. Wong Bok 
Muskinelon Doaatiarnia 
Peanuts Sweet Spanish 
Okra White Velvet 
Winter Radish New Celestial 
Saisify ... “a . Sandwich Ishat 
Swiss Chard Luecullus 
KNohlrabi Early White Vis 
Chicors Witloot 
Ilot Pepper Tobasceo 
Celeriae ° Giant Pragu 
Saveyv Cabbag Prefeetion Ih 
Corn Salad Large-leaved 
Tomato . Yellow Tec 
Plum, Red ¢ 
I do not mean to imply that 
all new. but are simply out-ot 
nary. For those who have never 
them and will do so the coming ~ 


pleasant surprise is In store ase: 
be found to have a place in 


the me. 


Gakretrr T. GREER, (O 


Onion Easily Grown 


‘i LIE home gardener usually value 5 
proper worth, 

may be he will be glad toe know 
many forms he may grow it for lis t 
If he is an experienced hand he © 

to be harvesting the 
of the Perennial Onions 
out in the Fall and produce ¢ 
for the table as the very first crop 
new The Onion ts a cool 
crop, perfectly hardy, and grows 
temperature few other plants will 1 


Onion at its 


now vreeh sp 
Which 


reen ©) 


seCasoll. 


Onion sets may be set out te 
quickly providing green Onions, 01 
The Omon needs 
season to be matured from see 
dwarted erown Summer 
crowded rows and stored over Win! 
the ground; now they start growl | 
and produce a crop lone hefore set 
do it. Seed sown at the time sets are 
out will produce young Onions 


ing large ones. 
1 Set 


Onions last 


summer table. 


Bu 


(National Garden 


Propagating Fruits and Shrubs 


XN ETHODS of propagating irul 
4V2 ornamentals, roses 
evergreens, are eiven in considerable 
tail in a well-illustrated pamphlet 
lished by the New York State Exper 
Station at Geneva. “Plant Propagal 
is the title of the cireular and it las 
prepared by Dr. HL. B. Tukey who 
charge of nursery stock investigation 
copy ol the publication may he obta 
upon request to the Experiment Stat‘o! 


such as 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 





Crab-apple Blossoms (Pyrus coronaria) 


Apple 
by any 


and their 
Crab-apple 


distinctive, 
flowering tree, 


Dlossoms are 
other 


kf April showers are responsible for 
the May Flowers, as the old rliyme 
vould have us beheve, there must, 

leed, be maggie in tho-e pattering 
drops, 

Most conspicuous of May 
Fruit Trees, transtorme | huge 

iquets of pink Peach, 

un, Pear, and Apple Blossoms follow 


bloom are 


into 


and white. 


quick succession. So swittly do the 


ids of Cherry open, that one is inclined 
think that Nature was very busy with 


ge corn popper at night as we slept. 


In the Wild Crab-apple,  fol- 
ed by Dogwood, elves the impression 
rom a distance of fluify, white clouds 
the backeround of fresh, green 
nol vet matured. The Redbud 
ith its rosy-purple bloom, is indeed a 
eautiful tree in early May. Not every 
cality is favored by this tree, although 


woods 


valnst 





erows over a good share of our coun- 
The Redbud, a species ot Locust, is 
demand as a lawn tree. 

Is also known as the Judas Tree; and 


c\ greatly in 
ecking the reason for such an j@nominl- 
the legend that it 
Judas selected when he 
hanged himself. Redbud, 


owever, Is a name more appropriate, and 


Is hame, 
> the tree 
t ] 


ont « 
I Out ana 


one finds 


the tree gains in popularity, one hopes 


2 Hy | ) ae 
C ofher name will be dropped entirely, 


In contrast to the great variety of tree 
the Wild this 

to the other extreme. Hugging the 
rth, but frequently in such 
hat they are quite conspicuous, are 


Flowers mont 


4Ossoms, 
numbers 


nasses of Buttereups grow ng In com 
Golden Raewort, 
ng Beauties, Vio’ets, Trilliums, Sweet 
Williams.—but lack of space forbids the 


other 


pany with acres Ot 


Spr 


ention ot the many flowers that 


‘SF ry 
Ut bloom this month. 
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effect 


not 
their 


profuseness ¢g 


Blossoms are notable for 


produced 
protusion 


We put all 


hot at 


With the r ol 


thought ot W 


May 
aside, but it is 


; 


unknown oc ence to see snow flurries 
early in thi mith. Even the usually 
gentle May lias little flare-ups in temper 
in the disguise of disagreeable weather, 
but she soon torgets her grievance and 
vives us her b warm smile. 

When the blossoms begin to shower 
from the trees, again we are reminded ot 
snow, and when they settle on the ground 


persists. 
listanee when carpeted 
has every 


ties appeal 


ance of a rit tall of snow. 


In May the Birds and blossoms seem to 





he competing a popularity contest. 
The flowers 1 be at a slight disadvar 
taee her mas he see Nn only, Viille 
the Bird ‘ only <een but heard 
and in this ! advantage, the, ré t 
ther ely ~ month. With ial 
spec es Te d i number (t mul 
Birds alr of their nests. ; 
parents busy but happy group 
Althoug home-making act ‘ 
“v to July to a cet 
eNTLE to diminis] t tii 
end o t 
e « the Orioles =~ an evel 

In 1 thie penmg I ( 
Che | It we do not se 

hie ! nm €) ore Tl T rie e j 
Trees th bloom. 





n \ t ~ (> t 
t ' 
Cent? | ~ es re TO", & 
ymrine 7 , 
speak, =i spre eet - 
? } ~pecles ¢ 
ot Win ‘ : } 
: 1 4 ; s teatioe ti) 
? e( ‘ ! = ( cs = 
tribe are ‘ 7 
+ + ; + 
c we , xt n -terious~ of ( 
> } | ( ? \ | ‘ 
Birds 








? thie yy? <unst ‘ ~ 
coming northward 
1) 
re SO ') cel ~Ul 
t ‘ t ) er = thie 
throne 
pass vr hroug ‘ 
he they | 
Crs ey milia ‘ 
The es A te yu 
us 0 ( Summe! ) 
nidee “On weasl ¢ 
naeead, comyp eel ) 

7 so LNODSTYUSIVE ‘ 
¢ + ; 
Movements ! l es- ‘ 
or them, thre role. L 

prises Vithout sec Wy { 

\V ¢ +] » 

ltd SOT ini\ ( \ ’ 

the wortd at this time, it 's 

+] + 

Worn I Certs ( Pike 

ro re ore ‘ el i ! ‘ 

evidences The old ee 


S1i7 mided ! rKne. t 
we ourselves should |} pypel 
| rst a chirp tar a thi 
-everal he distance « I 
it continues on the renee 
1 grand burst of must 

entire, to hail the cor ’ 


Even the domestic Bird 


vard are up hetimes ! S05 
early Worm, and if thes 
fashioned kind of tow], tl 


numerous ¢hildren running 
who go into raptures 


Worm or Bug 
The celebrating of M 


lati 


Or every 


+ 


Loonnl ( 
Medieval 
sion when all classes, vou 


ve Maving” in the woods. 


vas selected and borne t 
vhere it Vas deco) te | 1 
! bho ~ Branehe ( Tres 
vere i hered ! quant ( 
all Vas nm readine » tiie 
daneed and sang around 
Phis practice Was abhorre 
Tar vho looked upo ( 
ps rT t hie ithe 
The ceelebrat cy M: }) 
nature is at its best, see 
YD? ( restr Core 
t the enustor not enti 
that it} CPo\ oI 
y vears through the « rt 
pert ‘ ‘ ’ ’ ‘ 





( t 
ere kon 
me Olynre eq 
» |{ ( 
t = 
( I if 
? t 
. t , 
er Vy 
, ely 
7 ’ 
’ ? K ¢ 
mine if 
Kart 
) 
" 
qe « 
( nt 
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] 
if 
} 
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ne ne 
+ 
fan) 
t) hig 
( 
the hay 
+ rt 
( 
+} ] 
( ( Old- 
Nn ‘ 
Herr mee 
| 
( ( 
eli 
ries 
( 
Ll old t t 


tie acre 
ral 
owe! nad 
1 
| flowers 
| } 
( 
rrvinakers 


f 


; , 
Tie Puri- 


LVpole, 


} 1} 
( 
ik 
1 1 
0 OO} 
! y 
ppro 
oO 0 
lead na 
the « - 
The me 


Bird Guessing Contest 


that Noal 











HLE up-to d 


ate 


Your Garden Accessories 


B iH H. LEE 


\ 


gardener is C€Ver 


trying the new introductions which 


improve his garden and 


make his 


work more effective and enjoyable. 


The question of labels 
year. 
LABELS 
One of the most 


permanent 


pops up evi ry 


labels 1S 


the Simplex Weatherproof Label, offered 


in white and green celluloid. The white 
ones have especially-prepared writing 
surfaces, which ean be written on with 


lead peneil and easily e 


ye eae 
SHOW. GARDEN 


bask 


ney tiene eet 





4 -” 
re ) 
: | sa 
5 : 
: 
é 
2 o § 








rased if desired. 








Group of Garden Labels 


Perfect Garden 
left, and the 
right. Lower 
and lower 


Labels 


shows 
shows 


left 
middle 


are 
Simplex Garden 


the 
the 
Labels, 

labels 


shown at 
Labels at 
all-metal 
soft-wood 


The record is protected by a transparent 


mica cover. 


The green labels are marked 


with a stylus which euts through to the 
white base, producing a contrasting effect 
of white lettering on a dark-green back- 


ground. 


green or white 


detachable 


For formal marking, labels on 
twenty-four-inch stakes « 


‘an be had with 
eards. Sim- 


plex even offers green oblong tree labels 
with a small hole in each eorner for at- 


tachment. 
Those partial to 


C¢ le yr 


will like the 


beautiful, cool, gray-green of the Perfect 


Garden Label. The three 
so designed that the 


shaft 


largest sizes are 
may be en- 


tirely buried, with the generous marking 


spae 
surf. 
fer convenient read- 





DREAM _ | 





ing. 


All- weather 
| Plant 


| PO ae the 


of 
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ace 


e just above the 
at an angle 


Lead peneil ean 


be used and easily 
erased. 
not heave them from 


does 


Frost 


ground beeause 
the corrugated 


shaft. They come in 
five sizes and are put 


up in attractive 
boxes. 
For all-metal 


ibels, W els made of aluminum 
ire pract come in two designs, 
the tie-o1 up-rights. The names 
of the 7 re embossed on the 


aluminum, and they 
- are both durable and 
cy inexpensive. 

The <All-weather 
ky Clamp Markers, 
f put out by Carson 

R. Stewart, 
especially 

for the permanent 
marking of irs, 
peonies, 
delphiniums, gladio- 
and evergreens. 
The name is printed 
on the label with a 
china marking pencil 
which ean be easily 
read from a_stand- 
Ing position. The 
used again and again, 
he removed with polish 


are 


rood 


roses, 


] 
1S, 





same label can be 
as the writing.ear 


ing material. These markers come in 
generous Sizes | are entirely of metal. 

Pro-Tee-Tag Labels are of sturdy metal 
with a real glass housing to keep records 


} 


clean and legible. This glass 1s easily re 


$e —_—_—vJw———] 4 


Borders for Ld 


plaals 











— a 


For 


arge 
ne 


























Add-a-Unit Stakes 


moved for examination and easily re- 
placed. They come in two sizes, ten-inch 
and six-inch. This label was ereated by 
a long-experienced amateur gardener. 


STAKES 


Away with the undependable and time- 
taking bamboo stakes and raffia. Bauer's 
Add-a-Unit stake and plant supports 
come in short twenty-four-inch lengths, 
which can be added to as the plant grows. 


Phe twenty-six-inch wire ean be used as 











a loop or at full 

—— length, as desired. 
€ oS aN The light tubular 
% \ steel-and-wire con- 

{ struction is stiff and 

Wire j strong enough to 

oy support, but is al- 

! ad ways flexible, pre- 
venting broken plant 

i stems during storms. 


For the peony 


fancier, Bert Creasy’s Peony St 
he quickly attached and set 
are practically unnoticeable a 
The stakes are lasting, 
bloom from 


foliage. 
many a bending do 
The wire lo 
adjustable from ten to twenty 
diameter which will take care ot} 
small plants. 


heeomine soiled. 


BASKETS 

George Aiken is so identified w 
flowers, that realize he otfer 
line of baskets. Tis “picking” 
just right) for carrying 
vegetables, small @varden tools, o1 
The “pie and cake” size is fine for 
porting seedlings or small potted | 


few 


cut 











Ladies’ Snap-Cut Pruner 


PRUNING SITIEARS 


Men go in for pruning 
women, but in most cases pruning 
were too large and hard to work | 
women to comfortably. Ses 
Smith and lap-t 
Pruner specially designed for won. 
is small but powerful and is just 1 
carry in the pocket to snip dead tw 
eut bouquets, or to prune roses. Fo. 
the larger Snap-Cut Pruner is top 
34-inch wood easily. A 
article is the Clipper IP 
Strong enough for the hardest pru 
its cutting parts ean be cheap!) 
easily replaeed if they become dan 
or worn. 


more 


use 
Son is showing a S 


severing 


costly 


WEEDERS 
The Wonder Weeder is 


extremely simple in design, 
and very easy to manipu- 
late. It is worked with long, 
easy-pulling strokes and 
saves backache and fatigue. 





The angle of the blade 
turns the earth over to aS 
form moisture - retaining 


muleh. It is reversible, having a 
loop for getting between single »p 
and a large loop for eultivating the 1 
Women like it. 
WINDOW GARDENS 
For the 
Springtime 
they have a 


shut-ins and 
ean still mean “gardenti 
Kintzgarden. These are! 


eitv-dwe 


constructed window g@ardens for ma 
fastened to the window. sill with 
screws. There are three sliding 


panels that provide easy aecess for W: 

ing, ventilating, and cultivating. 
Mathews Window Gardens 

little window sill greenhouses. They 


are r 
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I 


d to the outside sill and will pro- 
lelicate plants by utilizing ordinary 
n heat, even in sub-zero weather. The 
is finished with a priming coat of 
lead and oil. There are three “flats” 
ivs Which may be used for seedlings 
may be used for potted plants. 








New razor-blade Flower Cutter. 
with colored wooden handle 


FLOWER CUTTER 
is the little 
ter; the sharpest, handiest tool of its 
1. Cuts all types of stems at a slant, 
an and easily. Its “Gillette-type” 
or blade can be changed in a jiffy, ever 

roviding’ a sharp eutting edge. The tool 

an be had with cardinal-red or datfodil- 
eatalin handles. 


Brand new Bates’ Flowe1 


CLLOW 


PLANNED GARDEN 

Any amateur can have a garden nowa 
lays that 
work of art, by investing in a Come-Pakt 
Planned Garden. Everything you need is 

the package. The pattern is made ot! 
Hide Muleh Paper with holes 
arranged in numbered and re 
the ground season. 
come in 


under ordinary care will be a 


Gator 
sectlons 
the 
numbered 
correspond with the numbered sections on 
the pattern. Even vigoro plant food, ten 
long stakes, and-a spool of wire to hold 
the paper pattern to the ground are pro- 
vided. Just follow the sheet of direction- 


mains on whole 


seeds packages to 


and wateh the garden e@row. 





Come-Pakt Planned Garden 


GARDEN GLOVES 

Rezy Wear Gloves are especially wel 
comed by the cvardeners. Made ot 
Imported leather specially processed to 
render them soft and pliable, they pro- 
tect the hands from dirt, seratehing, 
scuffing and stains. They come in three 
and many pairs of fabric 


~~ 10VeS, 


Wwomel 


s1Zes outwear 
rd 1 1 a] 7 + 

Let vour carden grow with the help ol 
the too's and which your 
preference shows | 


Individual most aaap 
able and useful. Many of the things 


aecessories 


+ 
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Soone! later vou w eed flower 
i le 44 | Ii¢ Best | lowe II er, orig in- 
ted Dy very successtul flower arrange 
ment exhibitor, has a re led } 


Transp lar ling co : ° The 


Trowel ss - wrens : = ” that the veight 1s 





Victory, Ga rden 
vltivalor 


EEE 


Nurs re ry Hoe 


, ee eR —————— 
Dandelion Weeder ; 


The Best Flower Holder 





Dazey Flower Holders come mW many 
? | ’ 











Ga@-1Vls and Can ve had h vreen, liver, 
rold, and bronze. For those who it 
<omething ditferent, Dazev offers eal 
shaped holde: 1 specially constructed 
ta yhie oO! meg Clrirrie ( ( | ice 
holders make flowe) re} ( , 
il’é horrne a Ss O ) = \ ot 
offered for use are superior to the olde tarnish fine ware, and ECO e any 
methods, and ould be tried out i kind o lowe) 
sleetion 7 roinoly 
SCLC( Olis Ili t CCcoldad fini. 
MO) ~ 
~ } ’ ] } ] QO at d pone hew Tt | 6 eS Se & 
Diy. : + sbbeggene ie “ abu} an ou 
to the garae ection every year, bu a 
after seeine the handy and specialized 
tools the Union Fork and Hoe Co., put apes 
out, 1t is dificult to stop at one. For th = 
ladies, there is the four-piece floral set 01 Boo 
A SIZE J vlicgh makes garde 
work ¢ fhe Shank Mattock Hoe 
is sturdy and has two narrow blades which 2 
are rood ior dveing deep betore Winte) 
, ‘ Dazey Flower Holders 
<ets | 0 narr Nursery Fos 
is sharp e sides as well as the 
, 
ePUa'et - rowded places és aa 
Thi Gg : s bladed I) - ou 5 keep i ‘ ‘ nd IVE 
mlanting elps move earth arou tmo-phere” to the s1 est plot The 
re listurbing the roots a Sun D SHop offers dials I e to 
< nd k garden. The adju- e correct teve vat 1 
rte ( ( ul vato ca ! \¢ the c f 1 28 
eente on eet! remoy | hel hot 
los “ VOWS ( be cultivated 
t one ( e Dandelion Weeder pulls 
this< pre S71 ( Ol the 1 
x es g Wa) ! Vr ( 
<S SUBS 
Man ook uneas 
then ~ a, ! ng 1¢ l y 
“drou crop-UNEe 
elimi! sing Cel-o-Glass : 
subs li¢ e netting t 
ro]! t ene 
des ( ee ones ! ‘ 
pp. ace } 
mil i Ise al st} ' 
Thus, p n pe se it 1 
weeks ( 1 give ‘ 
Ths lye er xt ‘ 
Glass or | re : ee 
and he ore nase 10-inch Polished Copper Sundial 
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Editorial Notes 


\ HO ever could have dreamed the 

awful nightmare of plants growing 
in holes in the backs of china animals, 
elephants, frogs, swans, and others? It 
must have been a terrible spell of indi- 
vestion that produced such monstrosities. 
Stranger still the fact that so many 
people have “fallen for them.” They 
must just shut their eves and minds to 
the utter incongruity ot the thing. 


The Round Robin Flower Cirele wants 
to know how to protect lily pools trom 
| bathing in and 


dogs them, from cats 
catching the fish which one needs to 
destroy mosquito eggs and larvae. <A 


well-fenced-in garden is probably the only 
absolute protection from dogs, but this 
isn’t always possible. One gardener has 
heen obliged to lay wire nettmg over the 
pool. If a cat gets to fishing, gold fish 
are doomed, unless some form of pro- 
tection ean be tound. Atter losing about 
forty fish, one a big fellow that I had 
had five years, I put low wire fencing in 
the pool against the stones. Then I built 
the rockery up against the wire on the 
outside so that eats could not reach down 
to the water. It isn’t possible to make 
so attractive an arrangement as without 
all this protection, but something had to 
hbe.done. The water must be far enough 
helow the edge ot the pool so that fish 
will not get within reach. 

People “Why, I thought cats 
wouldn’t go near water.” Well they are 
not supposed to like getting wet, but 
certainly some of them have no objections 
to pawing in far enough to grab a fish. 
When one learns the trick, it can put 
even an Isaak Walton Leaguer to shame. 

Kingfishers are another menace to 
pools, and sometimes a blue heron will 
appear. It doesn’t take long for either 
ot these birds to devour all the fish and 
frogs in a lily pool. An attractive pool 
is one of the joys of the garden but even 
that is not gained without effort. 


The time is for the first flower 
shows. Not enough attention is given by 
small elubs to planning for their ex- 
hibitions. Usually a schedule is made out 
of the varieties that are likely to be in 
flower at the time set, and the members 
do the best they can with what they 
happen to have, but that is not the way 
it should be. Months beforehand the 
schedule should be suggested and mem- 
bers consulted. For instance if a tulip 
show is to be staged, the members should 
know in early Fall so that they ean order 
and set out varieties worthy to be ex- 
hibited. Otherwise, only a few might 
have enough truly exhibition blossoms. 
This is one of the ways in which elubs 
ean work for something really worth 
while. 

Early this month seeds must be obtained 
and soon sown for the exhibit of annuals; 
but if the are not already 
announeed, how are the members to know 


sav, 


close 


classes 
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specimen 


what variet raise for 


blooms ? 


Even ments, it is necessary 
to know ers are desired in time 
to prepare m. We are too easily 
satisfied wil retty show” of a lot ot 
things collect at the last moment. 
Garden club heen in existence too 


desire a great advance 


shows. 


long now, 


In the sma 


Useful Hints for May 
hint, it simply calls 


IN AY does not 
4 aloud in most demanding tones; and 


the demand- May are so many as’ to 


he positively overwhelming. First ot all 
keep up ste: the spraying fight 
against isc und disease that was 


April. Time, money, and 
<pent in patiently and 
¢ warfare against these 
earden, 


started earl) 
effort. will be 


persistently wag 


two enemies ot the 


rosts are liable to come 
up to about the twentieth. It is not safe 
to sow any but seed of hardy plants 
before the tenth or fifteenth, according to 
the length of time of germination. - How- 
ever, there are some things that ean be 
safely started earher. Sweet Peas and 
early Vegetable Peas should be up by 
May. With expensive seed it is not wise 
to take any chance of having the little 
plants killed by late frosts; but one 
might risk a bit with cheaper seed. It 
frosts do not part of the garden 
will get an early start. thus lengthening 
the blooming season. 


In this sectior 


COTE, 


ants from eoldframes or 
seldom betore the 
ten days trom then to 
are the usual potting-out 


Setting out pl 
greenhouses is 
twentieth. The 
Decoration Das 
time. 


sate 


If vou ean get it, use considerable 
tobacco dust in the soil, especially around 
Asters. The white root aphis are very 
liable to attack Asters; and as_ they 
cluster on the stem and roots underground 
sucking the life juices, their presence is 
not known until the plants 
wither. Then it is too late. Tobacco dust 
around = the and in the soil at 
setting-out time, will probably ward off 
this trouble. 


begin to 


roots, 


Amateurs usually do much eeon- 
omizing on plant foods. Plants, like 
animals and people, are built up of the 
foods they take. All three ean be greatly 
injured by consuming too much, thus be- 
coming soft and weak; but a sufficient, 
well-balanced diet is neeessary for the 
healthy deve'opment of life, whether of 
the animal or vegetable kingdom. 


too 


If changes are to be made in the hardy 
borders, early May is the time for doing 
it. Use annuals in masses to supply 
quantities of bloom during late Summer 
and Fall when most of the perennials are 
out of blossom. This especially applies 
to August and early September, as there 
are quite a number of fall-blooming 
perennials. 

Dig a little Vigoro in around your Tris, 
but not allowing it to touch the plants. 
It will act as a stimulant and produce 
hetter growth and finer blossoms. This 
must not be delayed as Iris are Mav 
bloomers. 





May Garden Club Program 
STARTING THE JUNIOR GARDEN « 
NM AY seems a bit early to be thi 
4 of vaeation, but June will bx 
along, and then the kiddies will |. 

of school for ten or more weeks, 
will you find for them to do with a 
precious time?) Why not let the G; 
Club aet as a guide to organize and « 
on a Junior Garden Club throug! 
Summer? The tollowine outline sue 
a possible method of procedure 
could be arranged to meet your nee 
AROUSING 
Wild flows r Picnic: Take a 
young folks to some nearby woods, 
fields, or parks, for a get-to-gether 
nie. The subject of gardening ea 
introduced through the Wildtlowers 
served. On such a pienie, all resery: 
broken down, and the Club ean be or, 
ized out under the trees, and a com 
tee chosen to work out a program w 
the direetion of the leader for the su 
mer’s work. Usually young folks 
definitely what they want, and a 
leader will cull from their conversa 
and questions what they most enjoy. S 
of the most sueecessful projects have b 
developed by the voung folks themse 
with only a rather invisible guiding } 
on the part of some understanding ad 


INTEREST 


YTOU} 


ADDED INDUCEMENTS 

Sometimes by working in a bit of N 
ture along with the gardening, more « 
dren are interested. Boys, particular 
are rather shy when it comes to gard 
ing, especially with flowers: but by s 
gesting a small museum be started 
some disused hen house, shed, baseme: 
or attic, the boys will be intrigued, ar 
so work into gardening later. This mn 
seum offers a good place for rainy d 
work, where the Club Members ean re: 
their library of catalogues, gardening 1 
gazines, look up eultural notes, and pre- 
and mount botanical specimens. 


LEADERS 
Be sure to eleet a person with a ger 
uine love of the soil as leader. Many 
times a leader will, in her enthusia-) 
develop a spectaeular program; los 
in her haste for results, most of the re: 
lessons gardening teaches. 
PROCEDURE 
See that each Junior Member has 
garden spaeo if-he wants one. Ott 
prizes for the most eolorful garden, 
hest-designed, and the best-grown. Gi) 
the children a party at one of vour ea 
summer flower exhibits, and 
your entire attention. Answer their que 
tions fully. Arrange a meeting whe 
some Club Member t 


(adult) takes 
youngsters to various eardens in 
neighborhood. 


Arrange and he!p_ tli 
Juniors earry on a Flower and Vegetabl: 
Show toward the end of August. Man 
seed stores wi!l cooperate in such a pla 
Let the children do as much of the 

planting as is possible, and keep up th: 
enthusiasm by showing real interest 0! 
your part. Surely a most worthwhile un 
dertaking for  serious-minded Garde! 
Clubs, and if well earried out, it form- 
the nucleus of our future gardening 
generation. Reti H. Le&r 


vive th 
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Children’s Garden Primer 
SSON 5. TRANSPLANTING 
SEEDLINGS 

how earefully vou 
uw seeds, they come up 
nd there. To have strong healthy 
you must transplant them so there 
~pace around them to grow 


plant 


erowded 


\ matter 


prop 


: P Unhappy seedling | 
— whose rools were 
crowded. _ 















whose rools Aad. XC) 


_plery of roo 177 


ye oi 


ia Transplanting 


int Marigolds should be litted eare- 
and placed eight inches apart. Ager 
edging if planted 
apart. Cosmos ean stand 
apart: Coxeomb six inches 

Dwart Marigolds eight inches 
(as they are bushy); Giant Zinnias 


makes a niece 
inches 


Inches 


e inches apart; and Petunias six 
eS apart 

dish should be two inehes apart; 
we twelve inches apart. String 


) 


< should be thinned to six inches 
rt; Summer Squash to two feet apart. 
In transplanting, never lift many plants 
a time. Place them in a little pan 
Wel moss or paper they will not 
out and wilt before vou get them 
' the ground. Be sure to dig a large 
ith hole so the roots’ will not be 
vded or broken. Firm (press down) 
soil around the and stems. 
iter every plant generously after trans- 


) tl) or, 
ne Retu H. 


sO 


roots 
LEE 


Mr. and Mrs. Wren at Home 
{ )NE day in early Spring, in the South, 
; little Mr. Wren told his little wite 
rewell and set out with a lot of other 
the Northland. Many danger- 
encountered on their long journey; 
| finally after many days of flying, they 
ached the State of Kansas. Mr. Wren 
ent at onee if their old home was 
i vacant. There it stood, just as they 
d left it last Fall, except that the kind 
‘ple who lived at the house had eare- 
‘lv cleaned away all of last year’s nest 
iterials and left it clean. 
Not many days later, Mrs. Wren 
rived at the old summer home and what 
olcing there was at the reunion. Mr. 
very excitedly told her all about 


rens for 


To see 


es 
,ren 
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ro 


lis trip and how he found their old hom 
nice and clean, ready to build the new 
nest. Together they carefully inspected 
the house and then ftlev to a nearby tree 
to talk things over. , 
They tlew about for a week or two, 
he fore beginning nest-building: but one 
bright day, littl Mrs. Wren announeed 


It Was time to build their nest. How they 


did work, earrving sticks, straw, strings, 
feathers; anything that will make good 
nests, Finally it Was completed, and you 
never saw a neater, more attractive nest 
anywhere. Soon Mrs. Wren laid some 


evos,—one, two, three, four—fine big 
eggs. How proud she was, and how jov- 
fully Mr. Wren sang nearby while his 
wife covered her treasures under hea 


wings! 


In due time, four little Birds hatehed 
out. Then there was happiness in the 
songs, but not long, because both Birds 
were .too busy carrving worms to the 
little ones. Such big appetites those ba- 
bies had. Ina tew weeks they were ready 
to leave the home nest and live in the 
trees. This was a sad and anxious time 
for the old Birds, but they were soon 
busy with their second brood, and the 
first ones were caring for themselves. 
Such is the litt little Birds that 
build each Siumer in the little house 
at omy home. 

srHerR Haas, (Kans.) 


Wildflowers to Admire, but Not to 
Pick 





\ AY brings the Mayflowers, better 
- known as Trailing Arbutus. Their 
lovely fragrance can be deteeted long be- 
fore the shell-like pink and white blos 
soms can be found partly hiding beneath 
dead oak leaves or pine needles. Now 


So) 


that the Trailing Arbutus has become 
rare, Boys and Girls ean no longer gather 


baskets of it as they us sed to; but must 
admire it as it ows in its native place, 
and leave it to go to seed and so help 
propagate its race, Perhaps if we all 
restrain from gathering it, years from 
now, our Boys and Girls can go “a-May- 
ing” onee more. 


note book ot stiff 


drawing, or 


Make a Joose-leal 


paper, and make cut out 


| AD 


a picture from 
Trailing Arbutus, and print its name eor- 
rectly beside it During the coming 
son, you ean collect a list of rare flowers 
and their pictures so you can always be 


some eatalogue of the 


~ure when you go into the woods and 
fields, which blossoms you ean pick and 
which should be lett untouched. 

Rutu H. Lee 


SES ao “Veins 


heal \ 


as 
a * 


ings 
wee, of 


Leaf 





Parts of a Plant 
Ill. LEAVES 


Bet her are litt'e factorces in them 
selves. They take the sunlight and 
change it into food for the plant. Then 
they form an outlet for the moisture in- 
side ot the plant. The surfaee of the 
leaf is dotted with tiny openings, which 
allow the moisture to evaporate aceord- 
ing to weather conditions and the need 
of the plant. 

What makes the leaf green? Every 
leaf surface is made up Of many tiny 
cells, and just under this protective trans- 
parent laver there is another layer of 
deeper cells that contain many little 
roundish-green dots ealled chlorophyll. 


They 


in the eell sap all of 
the time and absorb the sun’s ravs. It 1s 
these millions of chlorophyll that 
the leaf gr 


move around 


make 


Ruti H. Lee 


en. 


The Nasturtium 


HIS is the month for planting flower 


seeds for flowers to eut for our sum- 
mer bouquets. One of the favorite flow- 
ers for our gardens, because of the great 
amount of blooms during the Summer, 
and the ease with which it is grown, is 
the Nasturtium. 
They are grown in a variety of eolors 
from light-cream to dark-red. The red 
ones especially have a_velve appear- 


The seeds 
- planted in rows, 
kept picked dur- 
as seed pods form quick- 


very beautiful. 
large, and need to he 
The blooms should be 

ing the Summer, 


anee, and are 


are 


lv and the length of blooming may he 
shortened. The leaves are pale-green in 
color: the stems contain much juice. Both 
stems and leaves have a not unpleasant 


asoning. 


used as sf 


HAAS, 


sometimes 


Esti 


taste, bemg 
: 


ER (Kans. ) 
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carries Bacterial 


Wilt spores To 
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Disease Prevention in the Garden 


By G. T. GREER, (Ohio) 


HERE is nothing more annoying in 

gardening than the discovery that 

what we thought were perfectly 
healthy plants are no longer so. The 
average gardener is usually quite helpless 
as he stands by watching the progress of 
disease among his garden crops. 

Such diseases are for the most part 
eaused by fungi, the spores or repro- 
ductive bodies of which may live tor a 
long time in a dormant state. When op- 
portunity presents itself in the torm ot 
proper moisture and temperature condi- 
tions, together with an host plant to its 
liking, one of these spores is capable of 
starting a great deal of trouble in the 
garden. 

As a rule each fungus attacks only one 
kind of plant, but some plants may be 
subject to as many as a dozen diseases. 
Each disease shows definite characteristics 
as it progresses, making it possible to 
recognize the cause of the trouble. Any- 
one who will write to his State Experi- 
ment Station and to the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., request- 
ing publications on this subject, will find 
it rather easy to reeognize the more com- 
mon diseases of the garden. Early diag- 
nosis and prompt remedial measures will 
prevent a great deal of woe. 

The time to begin disease prevention is 
in the flats in which you plant your seeds. 
Fill these flats two weeks in advance of 
the date you expect to plant vour seeds. 
Soak the earth thoroughly with a solu- 
tion of formalin in water. Use a tea- 
spoonful of formalin to each pint of 
water and cover flats with burlap or 
boards in order to prevent the fumes 
from eseaping. 

This treatment prevents “damping off,” 
a fungus disease that causes young seed- 
lings to rot at the ground level. 

Plant breeders have developed some 
vegetable varieties that are disease-resist- 
ant.. Many of you no doubt have had 
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flourishing cabbage rows, only to see the 
leaves turn yellow and the plants die 
eventually. It you have such trouble, try 
planting yellows-resistant types. Marion 
Market is an excellent early variety and 
Wetsconsin Tlollande r is equally rood for 
a late crop. Danish Ironball is a red 
variety that you may wish to raise for 
slaw or salads. All of these are yellows- 
resistant. The disease cannot be 
trolled by any measures known to man. 
The only solution is to grow resistant 
varieties. 


con- 


Tomatoes are often subject to various 
diseases that may eurtail production. 
About nine years ago the United States 
Department of Agriculture offered for the 
first time a remarkable new tomato called 
the Marglobe. Besides being a most satis- 
factory all-purpose tomato, it is highly 
resistant to disease, especially Fusarium 
wilt and nail-head rust. 

Frequent spraying of potatoes, whether 
they look as though they need it or not, 
will reduce to a minimum or prevent en- 
tirely the diseases that injure the tops. 
Remember the food material stored in 
the potato tuber is first manufactured in 
the leat. Therefore, anything that de 
stroys leaves reduces the size of your po- 
tatoes. Spray with a proper Bordeaux 
mixture-arsenate of lead solution every 
two weeks, and you will be well rewarded 
for the effort expended, ° 

The spores that cause cucumber or bae- 

terial wilt are carried in the body of the 
striped cucumber beetle. Hence when the 
beetle chews your young eucunber plants 
ever so little, it may transmit the disease 
to the plants. Better protect the plants 
with a “bug-proof” cover for a few weeks 
and thereafter refer to your government 
publication for a proper dust of arsenate 
of lead and land plaster. 
_ Learn to be your own plant doctor. It 
is a part of the joy of gardening to real- 
ize that you have met and conquered an- 
other puzzling problem. 





Soil Information 


FTER reading your splendid ed 

on soil information, I wonder 
experience in this connection would 
interest. 

The best place for my large flow: 
den was in the worst place in the 
It was low, with a hard pan very 
to the top-surface. On the advic 
a landseape expert, I built a smal 
wall all around the garden, about 
foot high. The ground was a ela) 
mixture, with a heavy old sod « 
of years standing. This was all 
deeply with sifted ashes and clea 
mixed with it; with also a good 
of bone meal. Much extra eart! 
brought, in and the garden filled + 
top of the wall. The garden is b: 
up with paths, a lily pool, and 
bath; it has a background of shrubs, 
makes a lovely spot much admire 
my friends, 

This was not accomplished in one 
as a great deal of the work was cd 
myself. This garden is my inspit 
and is ineidentally a great antidoti 
the blues. 

Now I will bring my problem. I! i 
ean I supply enough humus fo: 
ground, when the garden is filled 
grrowing things; perennials and bu 
and some annuals, which seed thems: 

It gets plenty of commercial fert 
but is beginning to need humus, or ci 
ing vegetation. 

Mrs. C. J. MacLaGan, (Mich. 

Eprror’s Nore :—Humus is now supplied 
commercial produets, especially peat 
Peat moss in fine granulated condition can I 
readily ineorporated with soil, serving ¢ ; 
lighten heavy soil, and in light soils it serves ' 
as a sponge for holding moisture. 

A garden which is filled with growing things 
ought to preserve its own supply of hur 
T have known of gardens which never had 
bit of manure for many years, and yet 
duced good crops of vegetables and fi 
The idea is that a garden which is filled \ 
growing things has a great quantity of 
of these growing things which are left in 
ground when the crops are harvested. or « 
when the plants are pulled out as dead st 





These roots should be sufficient to mail 
the supply of humus, but under some 
tions may not. 


Humus can be supplied in the form of 1 


rotted manure, or of rotted compost: 
above suggested, peat moss, or any othe! 


the commercial consisting chiet 


humus. 


products 


Tune In On Nature 


1. What do Earthworms eat? 

2. Is the Horse a cud-chewing ani 
3. What Bird builds a hanging 
which is from four to six feet 

}. What effect do the sun’s rays 
upon the coloring of the \ 
Flowers, as it f 


travels from the 
North to the equator? 

+. Which is the largest of the 
family native to America? 

6. How many kinds of Sparrows 
found in that part of United S 
cast of the Rocky Mountains? 

(. How much more moisture evapo) 
from the leaves of a deciduous 
than one of the coniferous varw 

S. What species of the mouse far 

makes its home in the trees? 

9. For what purpose does the P 
Gopher use the “pockets” in 
cheeks? 

10. How many eggs does the Robin 
for one hatching? 


(Answers can be found at the end of W 


side Ramblings Department.) 
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Suggestions for construction of Informal Pool. 


4 ex. 
A pn 
® ana 
=A CDUDLINGH 47 
aad 
ee | 
a ae | 


Note that grass 


and plants stop at the water's edge, and that no concrete shows. 


No forms for pouring 


Water Gardening 


(Continued from page 208) 


Feather, Varie- 
Umbrella 


Parrot’s 
Flag, and the 


er Plant, 
d Sweet 
floating plants, the best known is, 
ably, the Water Hyacinth; but the 
| Flower, or Water Lettuce, and the 
ter Fern, are equally as interesting. 
(he best of the submerged or oxygen- 
plants is, without question, 
acharis. Vallisneria is another very 
eful plant for this purpose, and Ca- 
uba and Milfoil are also desirable. 
Around Artifieial Pools, one can grow 
inv of the moisture-loving perennials, 
he sure that an abundant supply ot 
isture is available for them at all times. 
wever, it might be in keeping with the 
cneral design of the garden to work in 
back of the Pool an attractive Rock 
raraen. 
Water Gardening is indeed the most at- 
itive form of gardening, and its many 
- cannot all be brought forth in a 
vle article. I am sure that the Editor 
this magazine will be very glad to have 
u write him concerning Water Garden- 
asking such questions as you may 


~h to have answered either directly or 


through the columns of the magazine. 
0 other phase of gardening shows so 
any interesting details and so many va- 
ations as Water Gardening in all its 
ranches. Already much information has 
een disseminated, and much more is be- 
¢ presented from month to month. 
lyiscussion of any question arising in con- 
ection with Water Gardening, Bog Gar- 
ening, and similar phases of gardening, 
av be handled through the columns of 
ls magazine, 


mn 


DETAILS OF CON/TRY 
FORMAL [1 








4 DEINFORCING RODS | 


concrete 
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Suggestions for construction and details 
square sides and ledge for aquatics. In 
cap at the top of the wall is a prominent feature 
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necessary with th’s type 


Your Garden Accessories 
(Continued from page 231) 
live. They are made of one-eighth inch 
polished copper aud are individual in de- 


sign. Your own verse or motto ean be 
lettered onto your particular’ dial. 
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Henry Disston and Sons, famous saw- 
makers, have an unusual line of Gardening 
Tools, including a large variety of Prun- 
ing Saws. They also offer Hedge Shears 
in many sizes, and one (No. 300) is 
specially designed for ladies. It is smaller 
in size and the blade is not notched. 
Grass Shears are always handy. The one 
in the illustration has knurled handles 
providing a comfortable, non-slipping 
grip. Hedge Trimmers cut a large sur- 
face at one time and are used tor 
trimming new growth. They have hard 
wood handles, eiglt inches long, laequere:| 
orange. For the people interested in fruit 
trees the Lopping Shears find favor. The 
blades are of Dis-ton steel, hardened and 
tempered to hold a keen cutting edge. 


NE HOOKS 
Vyn-Tach Hooks, manufactured by the 
Star Expansion Bolt Co., are ingenious 
metal gadgets which attach climbing roses 
and other vines to masonry and wooden 
surfaces. They come supplied with a drill 
and drill holder. 
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of Formal Pool with 
this type the concrete 
of the Pool 





Book Reviews 


BIRD CITY. By E. A. Mcilhenny 
graphs by the author, 203 pp. 
pher Publishing House, 
Price $3.00. 

The author tells of his successful efforts 
to save from extinction, in the old 
Louisiana country, the snowy egrets, ruth- 
lessly hunted for their wedding plumes. 
On a two-acre pond he established a haven, 
where, after a search of several days in 
neighboring swamps, eight nestlings were 
found and placed. For some years the in- 
crease was steady, but very slow. After 
1905 it became more rapid and necessitated 
the enlargement of the pond from two to 
thirty-five acres, and the planting in the 
water of many more trees and bushes for 
nesting. In 1912 he and his assistants 
counted 22,204 nests, averaging four eggs 
or nestlings each. Besides the snowy 
egrets, for which Bird City was originally 
established, it now shelters countless blue 
and green herons, anhingas, gallinules, and 
other aquatic summer residents; while 
cardinals, mockingbirds, and other song 
sters find the place a paradise. In Winter 
the migrants are replaced by Canada geese, 
mallards, and teal which there, 
some of them remaining to nest. It is a 
wonderful sanctuary for bird students as 
well as for birds. 


Photo- 
Christo- 
Boston, Mass. 
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PLANT PROPAGATION. By Alfred C. 
Hottes. More than 150 illustrations. 
228 pp. A. T. De La Mare Company, Ine., 
New York, N. Y. Price postpaid $2.25. 
The wonders that can be accomplished for 

increasing stock through 

cuttings, bulbs, layers, division, budding, 
and the various kinds of grafting, are care 
fully described through questions and 
answers, each step in the various processes 
being well illustrated with practical draw- 
ings. Annuals, perennials, conifers, orchids, 
ferns, and roses are treated specifically in 
separate chapters and there is one division 
given to trees, shrubs, and woody climbers, 
with special treatment best adapted to each 
—999 practical questions answered! Those 
who do not know that many plants besides 
dahlias can be raised from cuttings if one 
only knows how; that there are kinks in 
getting certain seeds to germinate; how one 
may graft to save a tree girdled by rabbits; 
and many other incidents and accidents in 
connection with plant propagation, will get 

a pleasing surprise in this handy little 

volume. 


one’s seeds, 


SMALL-FRUIT CULTURE. By James 
Sheldon Shoemaker, B.S.A.. MS., Ph.D. 
53 illustrations. 434 pp. P. Blakiston’s 
Son and Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price $3.50. 


Company, 


The rapidly increasing demand for the 
small fruits, both in the home and for 
commercial purposes, renders a carefully 
written treatise embodying the best and 
most up-to-date methods of yrowers and 
experiment stations almost a_ necessity. 
Grapes, strawberries, bramble-fruits, ecur- 
rants, gooseberries, blueberries, and cran 
berries are each fully treated and the latest 
developments from experimental research 
and practical field culture have been in- 
cluded. Drainage, the response of different 
soils in varied locations, fertilizers and their 
effects, cover crops, harvesting, and market- 
ing are all touched upon in a practical 
way. There are extended lists of the most 
important varieties with leading character- 
istics and suggestions as to which are most 
useful on various. soils. The book is 
beautifully printed on heavy paper and the 
text will prove valuable to the horticultural] 
student, as well as one of handy reference 
for the practical grower. ; 

BESSIE L. 


Prtnam, (Penna 
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Four Famous Iris Hybridizers 


(Continued from page 211) 


experience or scientific or botanical edu- 
cation in order to be successtul. Any 
reader of this article may become a noted 
Hybridizer of Iris by following these 
directions: 
HYBRIDIZING SUGGESTIONS 

(1) Procure and plant a tew of the 
best inexpensive varieties such as Frieda 
Mohr, Bucechley’s Giant, Easter Morn, 
San Francisco, Rameses, and others; (2) 
eross the flowers when they bloom, har- 
vest the seed when the pods commence to 
erack open, and plant about 11 inches 
deep in earls Fall. 

An iris flower has three down-falling 
petals called falls, and three up-grow- 
ing petals called standards. Just above 
each fall is a miniature petal or stigma, 
and on the under side of the stigma is the 
rod-like, pollen-covered stamen. To ecross- 
pollenize, this rod-like stamen is removed 
with a pair of tweezers and taken to 
another flower, where the pollen is brushed 
on the under side -of the outer tip of the 
stigma which reveals a small lip. It is 
best to remove all three stamens from a 
blossom and brush the three stigmas of 
another fiower. Then remove the three 
stamens from this second flower and 
repeat operation on stigmas of the first. 


Controlling Foliage Diseases 
of the Flower Garden 
(Continued from page 215) 


has been found to be effective, so let us 
assume we are going to dust them. We 
make the first treatment when the leaves 
are a half-inch or so in length. Now 
these leaves will be growing rapidly so 
that several days later they will have 
doubled their size. So we dust again to 
cover and protect the surfaces not cov 
ered with the first treatment. Rains are 
frequent during the Spring, and we watch 
the weather to anticipate the rain periods 
and see that the plants do not go through 
a single rain period without a protecting 
coating of the fungicide on them. Dur- 
ing the Spring we may have to dust as 
often as twice a week, while later in the 
season when growth is less rapid and rains 
less frequent, applieations at weekly or 
ten-day periods may be sufficient. Much 
depends on the season. In very hot, dry 
weather that infections will not 
oceur, and so we dusting and thus 
lessen the possibility of some burning 
from fungicide due to high temperatures. 

To keep foliage covered with a fungi- 
eide throvghout the season sounds like a 
laborious undertaking, but it is not as 
mueh so as it seems, particularly if the 
dust method is followed. One needs but a 
very thin coating of the dust on the fol- 
lage——not enough to cause objectional dis- 
eoloration. A little practice will enable 
the operator to get just enough material 
on the plants. If a time is selected when 
the air is quiet. the dust will be earried 
to the foliage with the slight air drift 
the bia-t from the duster and will 
the plant for some time, to cover 
Referring again to roses. 
while controlling blaeckspot vou will also 
he preventing mildew and leafspots, les- 


Wwe SOW 


porego 


and 
envelop 
all. surf: 
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sening infection from some ot the 
canker-producing fungi, and killing the 
insects. By preventing premature 


defoliation which will follow uncontrolled 
blackspot, you will get better and more 
blossoms and will lessen the danger from 
winter-killing. 

diseases that have been demon- 
strated to be effectively controlled by 
dusting are: Blackspot, rust and mildew 
of roses; leatspot of iris; hollyhock rust; 
mildew of phiox; rust of asters; and mil- 
Numerous other 


Some 


dew of delphinium. 
foliage diseases should be equally well 
controlled by the proper use of this sul- 
fur-arsenate of lead dust mixture. 
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Method of Shrub and Tree Planting 
referred to editorially this month 


In Quest of the Orchids 


(Continued from page 209) 


setting, one can 
for Calapogon. 

One has completed his quest for 
the Orehid unless he has searched for the 
elusive Ram’'s-head Lady’s-slipper (Cy- 
pripedium arietinum). Mv seareh took 
me to a mountain in Massachusetts and 
there a long weary 


appreciate his admiration 


not 


climb was rewarded. 


I still have behind me manv miles and 
] ‘ + yey) : 


many days of tramping to be rewarded. 
) 

but shall plod on in seareh of some 1 
have not yet found. The appeal is irresist 


ible, SO if vou have not 


a goodly store of 
patience with 


vour love of the wild and 
to not want to become enthralled with a 
fascinating pastime, do not start to | 
tor terrestrial Orehi 1s. 

In the family tree of the flowers, on 
the first branch. are three flowers: The 
lily, next the iris, and then the Orchid, 
the last of its line as though it were the 
ultimate of the family. Some day some 
patient hybridizer will develop a new 
flower combining the exotic loveliness of 
the Orchid, the beautiful forms and colors 
of the iris, and the exquisite fragrance of 
the lily: but one attribute he cannot give 
it, the alluring, elusive charm of the wild- 
ing. And so there will always be seekers. 
Blessed are they who find. — 


do not 


} 
LOOK 


What Do You Ask of Your Ros: 


(Continued from page 217 


) 


As I have above hinted, I cannot 
continuous bloom, but I may hop: 
recurrent bloom. All my readers 
that one out-of-turn but in late A 
or early September pleases out 


proportion, and I'd like to hav 
Hardy Climber just such that it 
bloom and would lke to bloom 


to keep me encouraged. 

If I wasn’t getting too verbose o: 
subject I should ask of the dom 
Roses in my garden that they urge 
ine in some way a new placing of R 
The splendid speeies Roses, eertai: 
the Hardy Climbers, even some ot 
Iivbrid Perpetuals, many of the P 
anthas, a number of the fine 
are just coaxing for places in the s! 
hery. They want to glorify and di 
and beautify areas that have been 
held from them; and if those who 
have turned to the right rose stat 
they are hearing a very fine choru 
approval or applause trom thos 
have thus treated the Roses of 193 


Jour} 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


(Continued from page 224) 


them considerable, when they spy 
tempting red fruit peeping from ben 
the leaves. 

In Burma I ate delicious tiny Si 
berries of a beautiful color, thi 
whether they were cultivated, or 
picked wild, I eould not determine. 
many parts of China there are delic 
wild Strawberries and may be fo 
vrowing even as high as 3000 feet 
tude. Although lovely and bright in c 
they have no flavor, and the Chinese « 
sider them poisonous. 

{ man was born not for prosperitu, bu 
suffer for the benefit of others, like the 
rock-maple which all around our village ? 
for the service of man. 

—Emerson’s The Method of Natur 

In India one frequently hears the w 
artpeach; the word is also seen an 
the vegetables quoted in the daily nm 
kets. Artichoke, is what we would 


Flower Guessing Contest 


1. Pouitry in the rock garden. 
es lids the world’s laraest 
in hearing. 


] 


q amet? 


3. It would be beneficial for an tn 
hee. 
}. A flower named for the far 


animal at the zoo. 
o. A jungle cat and a girl’s nami 


6. A water creature and the Ea 
flower. 

7. A reptile useful in the garden 
the source of linen. 

S. Striped like a certain zoo anim 
and the most useful plant in 
world. 

9. A poor bird that comes tm the Spr 

10. A dress fastener, and a wt 


creature of fairy tales. 
11. The most intelligent domestic ant’ 
and a material for building. 


12. Years ago they were worn 
women’s hats and were tv: 
expensive. 


(Answers can be found at the end of W 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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4 CULTURE IN TENNESSEE 
been growing Cannas for several 
| find their culture easy, here in 
lennessee. 
t the place for my beds and use the 
\led spade to turn the soil and top 
ipside down, the full depth of the 
| pulverize this and when danger of 
over, | plant. 
differ on the number of roots and 
- apart, but I think 12 inches apart 
e distance, but this is a matter of 
ial taste. 
lom use any fertilizer when I plant, 
soil is fertile where I plant Cannas. 
plants grow I scatter fertilizer from 
ultry house over tops of beds and 
in as the soil is stirred. , 
the blooms open and the last one 
use a sharp knife and remove the 
ike. This lets a new one fo:m where 
led one was cut away; no unsightly 
resulting. 
question of root storage arises in the 
\fter a hard frost, I have lifted 
s and stored them in our potato stor- 
ise, flat down on concrete floor. They 
wrfeetly, and do not dry out or rot, but 
learned that they will keep fine left 
old beds as they grow. They can he 
ted with a small mound of dirt. 
Spring T dig. separate, and 
| 


Istuiul 


rebed 
Ww ay ° 
Mrs. A. 


J. Heatucot, (Tenn. ) 


DBIRDS AND TRUMPET VINES 
st Summer we had one of the worst 


is known in history; turned 
trees curled their leaves and died, 
kewise shrubs and flowers. But dur- 
the blazing heat the Trumpet Vine 
hia) just seemed to thrive; bloom- 
rough it all and furnishing nectar 


g@rass 


Humming Birds. I also found out 
‘urnished food to the Redbirds. I 
that the Redbirds hurried around 
vine a vreat deal, and one day I 


ed. The old pair had brought their 
voungsters and were eating the leaves 
tender voung buds of the vine. 


with a scaritv of vegetation. they 
to the mueh-hated Trumpet Vine. 
w the Redbirds would eat the leaves, 
and young shoots of the Coral 
vsuckle, but never knew they would 
Trumpet Vine. Wonder if anyone 
hserved this. 


Mrs. D. T. RANSDELL. (Kans. 
TR O'CLOCKS AND AGERATUM 
AMONG IRISES 

Iris; I grow them in 
ind borders in my small yard. It is 
however, to see those 
become bare and un 
lv after the blooming season, when the 
i the spears turn brown. 
ive found it satisfactory to grow the 
n Four-o’Clock among them, as they 
vithout attention, have straight tap 

and pretty spreading branches which 
showy with bloom and remain a good 
creen until the end of the season; and 
ley grow too rampant it is no pity to 
‘aWay superfluous growth. 

wild Blue Ageratum, too, is pretty 
t tiller between the Iris, but has spread- 
fibrous roots, and is inclined to become 
plentiful. 


al lover of 


distressing, 


id borders 


Mrs. Emma MEYER, (Ind.) 
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SOME FLOWERS WILT MORE SLOWLY 
WHEN PICKED 

Last Summer we were asked to furnish 
some flowers to decorate the church. Not 
having any showy blossoms then but Com- 
mon Rosemallow (Hibiscus Moscheutos), I 
picked some short-stemmed individual 
flowers and tied them to wires about 10:00 
A. M., to see if they would stand up dur- 
ing a chureh service. To my_ surprise 
they had not wilted at 6:00 P. M. 


The next day I picked some about 7:00 
A. M. and at 6:00 P. M. they had not 
wilted, and had not been in water at all. 
After this I picked blossoms in the morn- 
ing, wired them to branches of a bush Rose, 
made them into bouquets, and in all cases 
the flowers did not wilt all day. In fact 
picked seemed to wilt first 


Howers not 





Hibiscus Moscheutas 
(Common Rosemallow) 


when left plant, as each blossom 
lasts only a day on the plant. 

While the Common Rosemallow naturally 
erows in swamps. it will grow nicely in 
most anv garden without any more moisture 


on. tie 


than most garden plants. . 
Some years when photographing 
seven hlossoms of the Queen-of-the-Night, 


(Selenicereus grandiflorus), I picked off 
one blossom and tied it on to get all tlowers 
to show well together. This was left tied 
on the plant, ai is the last flower to fade 
the next morn! 
C. W. JoHnson. (Mass 
OBSERA INS ON MOLES 

When vou see mole runs streaking the 
surface soil. \ t nk these streaks, and a 
secluded nest = here, are the extent of 
the mole’s act ties The nest is all right 
and the streaks all right, but they are 
onlv two or tl lrops in the bucket 
Where vou see thes occasional surface runs, 
the lowe! soil 1s fine network of perma- 
nent runs, periials of acres and acres, and 
it is in them that the me les spend most of 
their lives and pursue their activities. It Is 
only occasionally they come to the uppe! 
soil. When vor nk you have poisoned 


them off, they are back in their lower runs, 
probably utterly ignorant of your interest 
or of your kindly efforts in their behalf. 
Maybe moles can be killed or dispersed by 
use of Castor Beans or poisoned bait. | 
think I have caught a few myself, but | 
doubt if it can be done except at exceptional 
or very short periods. Castor Beans I 
think are of smali value. Raisins I think 
are useless. Of vegetable matter there are 
only two items that I know moles willingly 
eat,—raw peanuts and sweet potatoes. They 
are supposed to live exclusively on the 
forms of animal life they find in the soil, 
and I do not doubt the supposition is nearly 
correct. While they ruin quantities of 
tulip bulbs, in more than twenty years of 
tulip growing, it is not more than three 
times that I could accuse them of eating 
bulbs, and then only for very short periods. 
Early Spring, when new runs first ap 
pear, P believe is the most favorable time 
either for trapping or for poisoning. As 
haits I have used phosphorus in tallow, but 
would not again, as phorphorus is_ too 
treacherous a poison to meddle with. 
Strychnine I have used, but its strong taste 
is against it. Jarium carbonate has no 
taste, and is a slow poison. Consequently, 
an animal can eat a quantity of it before 
hecoming suspicious. I have used it in raw 
hamburger. Other substances which I have 
used, or intend to, in which to mix the 
poison, are fresh butter, (if the weather is 


cold enough), fresh bacon, ground = raw 
peanuts, ground raw) sweet potato, 01 
cooked sweet potato when the raw is un 


obtainable. Of course, it is useless to place 
poison except in runs that are in use at the 
time, just as it is to use traps at any other 
time and place. The trap or the 
should be used 


POLSON 


I 


the dav the run appears 
or as nearly so as possible. To find whether 
or not a run is in use, flatten it down with 
a footprint, and see next day if the de 


pression has been lifted. The moles make 
surface runs mostly at the opening = of 
Spring, and during wet weather, or after 
a hard rain. 

Getting desperate this Spring, I tried the 
despicable scheme of putting a lot of con- 
centrated Ive crystals in the runs, but the 
moles kept on using the runs the same as be- 
fore. A neighbor who tried it reported the 
results. Pouring gasoline or carbon 
bisulphide, or placing carbide, in the runs, 
are all right if they reach far enough, but 


hem, thes 


same 


have been 


BENJAMIN AUTEN Mo 


COTONEASTER 


In the January issue of TH FLOWER 
GROWER Barton W. Ha nswered A, M. 
Jackson’s question in the matter of Coton- 
easter Horizontalis and said that he had 

t heard of this plant: which | find in the 
various catalogues mentioned as a= small 
rock plant having dense spreading branches 


and bearing very bright vermilion berries 


ind classified as a trailing hardy shrub 
H. W. GREATREX, Canada ) 
PLUMBAGO LARPENTAE AS A GROUND 


COVER 


I wonder why Plumbago larpentae is not 


more generally know ind grown It is a 
very beautiful ground-covering perennial 


vine. Hardly any growers list it in their 
‘catalogues. 


Mrs. EmMa MEYER Ind 
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Here is a real depression idea. 


thick; with small nails fasten directly 


“ 








Get some strips of 114-inch Cypress about 44-inch 
to 
squares or diagonals and you have a strong good-looking support. 


and either 


shown 


the railing, forming 


The one 


porch 


above was built by the man of the house, rather late in the season, so the Clematis 


could not be properly trained and the Morning-glories did 


growth, but 


ISMENE IN POTS 
I find in growing Ismenes, that for best 
results in the way of bloom, it is best to 
plant the bulbs in a pot and bury the pot 
two inches below the surface of the ground. 
Last year I planted directly in the ground 
and did not get a bloom. 
Louis T. GRAEFF, JR., (Ohio) 
SAVE PARTRIDGEBERRIES 
If you have had a bowl filled with the 
Partridgeberry Vines this Winter, do not 
throw them away but plant them out in a 
shady spot at home; or when out riding 
plant them out in the open woods. 
C. W. Jounson, (Mass. ) 


THE BOWIEA 

one of our most satis- 
factory plants. It is like a huge onion, 
about eight inches in diameter. From the 
center of the bulb spring three or four 
shoots about a quarter of an inch round, 
and they grow some ten feet in height. 
These shoots are covered with a fine 
feathery foliage much like that of aspara- 
gus. For several’ years we have had two of 
these plants, one on either side of a triple 
window, and have trained them back and 
forth across the window to form a delicate 
drapery. This year | have made trellises 
for them and have woven the shoots back 
and forth, forming a light and airy mass 
of green. 


The Bowiea 


is 


They have never been attacked by any 
insect pests, and they can get along with 


water but once a week, although it is 
better for them to be watered more fre- 


quently. In early Summer they begin to 
show their age and should be set in some 
out-of-the-way place and given a rest with- 
out water for about two months. During 
this time the shoots and foliage turn brown 
and die, after which they should be cut off. 
As soon as the new shoots start, give the 
plants a good place and water well. 

Propagation is by division. That is; 
tiny bulblets form on the side of the large 
bulb and frequently the large bulb will 
split into two or three sections. As far as 
I have observed, these plants are very rare; 
but I am sure that lovers of green growing 
things would become enthusiastic over 
them, if once they fully became acquainted 
with them. 


IRVING H. Gray, (Vt.) 
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not have time for a good 


the trellis is there ready to begin another season 


Mrs. C. B. Turner, (N. Y.) 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS 


Some have advocated using sawdust and 
shavings for lawns and soil. I have seen 
good lawns ruined by the use of sawdust; 
sometimes it takes two or three years and 
then the lawn has to be dug out and new 
soil put in. Some people see the nursery- 
man put something on the lawn and usually 
it is sheep manure or peat moss and they 


think it sawdust. Then they put sawdust 
on their lawn. If it is oak, walnut, or 
any wood that does not have too much 


rosin in it, the lawn will not be injured, 
but if it is pine, spruce, or redwood, then 
there is trouble. 

I know a florist who employed a man to 
bring soil from the foothills that came from 
under the oak trees. One day the man 
brought it from under the pines and as it 
happened the florist had potted all his 
plants but a fern, and he used this soil and 
the fern died. Then he ordered another 
load of soil and while the helper was un- 
loading on one side of the wagon he said, 
“Where did you get that, under the oaks or 
pines?” The helper told him under the 
pines. Then he went to the fellow who had 
the contract and made him take’ back both 
loads and hired the helper to bring him dirt 
from under the oaks. 

If you have an evergreen tree, cedar, pine, 
spruce, etc., (not the wide-leaved ever- 
green), be sure and rake up all the needles, 
or small leaves, or parts of the tree and 
don’t put it on other plants. Even too many 
ashes of pine, etc., are not good. But there 
are certain kinds of ferns and plants that 
will grow under the evergreens. In Wash- 


ington state they grow two or three feet 
high, and [I have .heard that in certain 


places they were five or six feet. 
“THE GARDENER,” (Calif.) 


PERSIMMONS 


Referring to note on page 440, October, 
1934 issue: 

Unripe Persimmons are not sour, but a 
bland sweet, giving no hint of why they 
should be puckery, but puckery they surely 
are. A young boy, biting one for the first 
time, went to spit, and came back with the 
statement that he couldn’t spit. Per- 
simmons are as different as apples, (many 
not being worth eating,) but good ones are 
delicious. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 





STATE FLOWERS 
Mrs. Grace M. Spice is mistaken 
(and possibly three) instances jj 
article, “Consider the State Flowers 
The State Flower of South Caroli: 
Yellow Jessamine, not “Jasmine.” 
semium sempervirens or Gelsemiun 
linaensis as some nurserymen list 
native of the southern tier of the S 
States, and is not “an erect yi 
bloomer, with large fragrant yellow {| 
which come out before the leaves:”’ 
is a wiry, woody twiner of medium 
That is, a ten-year-old plant will 
cover a ten-foot shrub or small tree 
evergreen and the blooms are bell-- 
yellow, single, about the size of a { 
piece, and have a permeating fra: 
strikingly like that of the commo: 
violets. Mrs. Spice evidently was 
ing that other well-loved plant of the s 
Gardenia florida, universally called 
Jessamine,” with the Gelsemium § s 
virens; and even so, she was wrong 
counts for the Cape Jessamine is ev: 
and the blooms are waxy-white at 
turning to yellow as they fade. This 
is a native of China. 
TOWNSEND 





30YER, (M 


Answers to Flower Guessing Contest 


1. Hen and Chickens. 
2. Elephant’s Ear. 

8. Bee-balm. 

4. Monkey Flower. 

5. Tiger Lily. 

6. Trout Lily. 

7. Toadflaz. 

8. Zebra Grass. 

9. Ragged Robin. 


19. Snapdragon. 
11. Dogwood. 
12. Bird of Paradise. 


Mrs. ©. G. PAGE, (M« 


-_ 


Answers to Bird Guessing Contest 
1. Dove. 
2. Redbird. 
3. Sparrow. 
4. Bluebird. 


3. Lark. 

6. Dover (50 times). 
7. Ovol. 

8. Quail. 

9. Blackbird. 

10. Swan. 


Mrs. C. G. Pace, (M 


Answers to Tune In On Nature 


1. The Earthworm swallows de 
parts of animal and vegetable n 
found in the soil. 


2. No. 
8. The Giant Cacique (found i 
Venezuela) builds a nest of 


length to protect its eggs fro) 
ing destroyed by a ce rtain 
of monkey. 

4. Wild Flowers of the North ar 
in color ranging from viol 
to a light-crimson. The near 
comes to the equator (whe 
sun’s rays are stronger) the d 


and more vivid are the 

colored. 
5. The Moose. 
6. Forty-two. 


7. The deciduous trees exhale six ‘ 
times more vapour than the c: 


8. The Rufous Tree Mouse. 


9. These “pockets” are used ! 
Gopher to carry food to his } 
10. Four or five eggs are laid ' 


nest before the Robin starts 
upon them. 
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Transplanting of Lichens 


I: pITOR : 

h to lay a stepping-stone walk, but the 

ones from the old wall are without 
Ilow may I grow Lichens on the 
Can I serape some from where they 

be found, and paste them on the bare 


Cc. B. Bouues, (Mass.) 


er: Just a couple of days before this 
came in, a visit to the farm gave 
first-hand view of the most beautiful 
ns that it has been my good fortune 
These were chiefly noticed on a 
with «a somewhat north = ex- 
and the display of color in those 
ns Was somethine wonderful to be- 
[ can well see how anyone would 
to transplant some of these beautiful 
tive growths to a_ stepping-stone 


ledge 





would seem that these flat-growing 
could be lifted with a thin knife, 

ps a putty knife or an ordinary thin 

en knife. If this can be done, taking 
with them the Algae on which it is 

that the Lichens feed and which, it is 

ilso said, give the beautiful ereen color dis- 
ived, it would seem possible to attach 
m to reeks in another loeation. Rocks 

i similar character should be used for the 
ransplantine operation and the Lichens 
id not he allowed to dry out, and they 
uld he plastered down closely with 
water onto the stone which is to be their 


new home. They might he held in place 
a time with some thin material like 

; eesecloth, weighted at the ends. 

\s these instructions are not based on 
"experience, but are only suggestions, if 
anyone with more experience can give 
better information based on same, it will 

very helpful. 
Lichens grow most abundantly during 


up weather, and naturally early Spring- 
time is their particular blooming period, if 
that expression is permissible. They do not 
eally bloom, as they are a low type of 
vegetation and propagate from spores. It 
is said that the spores lodge among the 
| cells of a plant known as Alga, and there- 
fore the Lichens must be transplanted with 
as much of the Algae and other foreign 
materials adhering, as is possible. Trans- 
planting of this kind would probably be 
vest only in cool weather. The experiment 
Would he an interesting one. 


—(Epiror) 


Is the Delphinium Always 
Perennial? 


THE EpIToR :— 
[s the Delphinium a perennial as stated in 
» eptember issue? No matter where I 
irehase seed and plants, they have proved 
inial here for several years past, and_ the 
tributors make no reply to inquiries. Help 
of us unfortunates in this matter. 
CLINTON C. Gray, (Nebr.) 


+} 


{nswer: 
en under 
ibitat. 


ne 


A fixed perennial is such only 
the fixed conditions of its 
Changed to better conditions, 
ie qualities advance more than others 
‘h resulting disturbance of former plant 
‘nce and inter-control of qualities. Thus 
perennialism and hardiness requirements 
lessened, and those of growth and vigor 
of fruition to flower and fruit (seed), 
expanded at their expense; the sum 
tal of plant effort remaining the same. 
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‘Queries and 


SS 


Thus our garden Delphiniums, developed 
from the species D. elatum and D. 
formosum, and likewise since badly inter- 
mixed, have in each successive scries down 
through the heen selected for 
spectacular features and not for plant 
balance. As a_ result, the factors of 
perennialism and hardiness more and more 
approach recessive qualities; the others be- 
come dominant and successively weaken the 
general plant necessity to prepare for 
winter dormancy. Certain improper garden 
practices greatly accelerate this also; such 
as forcing to continuous growth and bloom, 
excessive number of stalks and seed- 
ing, deep culture and shallow watering, and 
most vitally, giving no time to winter- 
harden the crown bud-caps. The nature of 
the strain used, and the place and purpose 
of development, will also affect perennialism 
under abruptly changed environment con- 
ditions. 

Try D. elatum, D. exaltatum, D. tri- 
corne and Chinensis. D. 
they are very hardy 
permanent, 


years 


OTOss 


scopolorum, as 
and they may prove 
N. F. 


VANDERBILT, (Calif.) 


Meaning of Aster and Iris 


To THE Epiror 

Will you please tell me the meaning of the 
words “Aster” and “Iris” as applied to flow 
ers? T am a new, though enthusiastic, reader 
of the magazine, and have not been able to 


find the meaning of these two flowers. 
Mrs. JOE JENKINS, (Okla.) 
Answer: Aster: A suffix denoting origi- 


nally diminutiveness or partial resemblance. 
puree as Any variety of plants having 
heads with both discoid and radiate flowers. 


IRIS: The goddess of the rainbow in 
Homer’s “Iliad,” messenger of Zeus and 
Hera. name probably given plants 


because of wide variety of rainbow-like 

colors. ° 
See Webster’s dictionary, and for more 

detailed information, any encyclopedia. 


MririaM MILNER FRENCH, (Calif. ) 


Perennials That Bloom All 


Summer 
To THE EDITOR: 

Can you give me a list of perennials that 
bloom all Summer. like the Mullein, Pinks, and 
the Gaillardias, in range of colors of blue, 
light-pink, white, ete.’ 

If you can furnish me such a list, I will be 
glad to have it. 

MARGARET J. 


Answer: The following list of perennials 
that bloom all Summer will be a guide: 


Yellow 
Alyssum argenteum; Yellow Marguerite 
(Anthemis); Coreopsis (if kept cut); 
Geum, Lady Strathede 2. Heliopsis scabra 
zinniae flora (Hardy Zinnia); Viola Lulia 


Durry, (N. Y.) 


splendens. 
Blue 
Anchusa Italica Lissadell; Hardy Corn- 
flower (Centaurea Linum perenne, blue; 


Nepeta Mussini Ground Ivy); Platyeodon 


erandiflorum mariesii; Seabiosa Caucasica: 
rz aah tl 
Stokesia Cvanea (Cornflower Aster) ; Viola, 
Admiration; Verbena venosa. 
Light Pi Pink, Rose Pink 
Armeria formosa hybrids; Hardy  Di- 


Answers Department 








Pacifica; Heuchera 
(Coral Bells); Iberis, 


anthus; 
Sanguinea hybrids 
Delicate Pink; Seabiosa Columbaria pink; 


Gypsophila 


Mallow); 
Tunica 


Sedaleea, Rose Queen (Prairie 
Dianthus (Sweet Wivelsfield) ; 
saxifraga; Viola, Rose Queen. 


Lave nder 
Boltonia Latisquama; Iberis Gilbraltarica 
hybrida; Liatris Spicata; Physostegia 
Virginica gigantea (American Heather) ; 
Rudbeckia purpurea; Scabiosa Columbaria 
Lavender: Sweet Rocket ( Hesper is ma- 
tronalis); Viola, Jersey Gem. 


Re d 
Chelone  Barbata 
Atrocoecineus: Dianthus, Crimson 
Mrs. Bradshaw's Geum; 
Coccinea. 


Dianthus 
Be dder ¢ 
Valeriana 


Torreyi; 


White 
Eupatorium fraseri (Hardy Ageratum) ; 
Gypsophila paniculata; Iberis sempervirens, 


Snowflake; Shasta Daisy (Alaska); Sweet 
Rocket (Hesperis matronalis) ; Viola, 
White Perfection; Verbascum, Miss Will 
mott (White Mullein). 
Orange 
Viola, Apricot. 
Rutu H. Lee 





Questions and Answers Asked 


and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Remedy for Dahlia Borer 

Can some reader give me information on 
what to do for borers in Dahlias? I had 
horers on one variety which was given to 
me. and I have burned the roots and all. 
I would like to save my better kinds, and 
would like to know if there is some spray 
which will prevent borers. 

Rosina HAss, (Ont.) 

Iceland Poppy Question 

Many seedsmen list Iceland Poppies as 
hardy perennials. Others state that they 
will not sell plants as they will not trans- 
plant. I have grown these lovely plants for 
many and transplanted them 
by the hundreds and had very little trouble 
in saving them. Of course, I do not at- 


" 
Vears have 


tempt to move the old clumps with a long 
tap root, but seedlings may be moved 
Spring or Fall, or all Summer for that 
matter. 


Am wondering if they are really a native 
of Iceland only. I have strains claimed to 
e originated in Australia and have heard 
that there are many growing wild away up 
in Alaska. I grow them all over my place 
ind have Sunbeam, Paradise hybrids, 
Coonara Giants, and Gartref Picotee strain 
sent to England for Gibson’s, 
strain All 


them in 


ind just 
Harkness, and Sanford’s Giant 
lo well here 


from May to 


and we have bloom 


November. 
Bb. A. 


TEDFORD Man 
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GOLDEN GIANT 


(Lonicera Tellmanniana) 


A magnificent new Honeysuckle with 
unusually large, tubular blooms of an 
intense goiden yellow shaded with bril 
liant bronzy red. Golden Giant, blooming 
n June s a rapid grower, a_partic- 
ularly hardy climber—and promises you 

floral effect of which vou'll be very, 
very proud Strong plants $1.10 each: 


$11.00 per dozen—postpaid. Order now. 


. oy A. Dreer, Funcceta Ps. D, 














& HUNT’S VELVET WONDER $7.50 


achievement medal & 


honor roll. dahlia Plant 
Ty oa T ss > r ‘ia 
& COLUMBIA” f HLOX 50c 
New everblooming 
Disease-resistant — 
@ HARDY EASTER LILY 25e 
Bloom in July ea. 


Save on Your Fall Bulbs 
Write for Advance Offer 


BURNETT BROS... Ine. 


“The House Famous For Lawn Grass Seed”’ 
92 Chambers St. (Dept. F.) N. Y¥. City 








from America $ 


TULIP HEADQUARTERS 


How you would enjoy a visit to Holland, 
Michigan, at Tulip Time! Tulips wherever you 
look... over three millions of them. Imagine 
seeing over 500,000 in bloom at our nurseries! 
Much of the success of this nationally famous 
Tulip Festival is due to the type of tulips sup- 
= by Nelis . . . success which can be yours by 

uying your bulbs from Tulip Headquarters. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


LiP CITY 


$2 00 ASSORTMENT OF 
50 BULBS 


5 Each of 10 Choice Varieties 


We specialize in DOMESTIC tulip bulbs. . . 
the kind that are easy to grow and inexpensive 
to buy. To become acquainted with Nelis Tulips 
send $2 for our special TULIP CITY assortment 
of 50 bulbs . . . 5 each of ten choice varieties. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


NELIS NURSERIES 
BOX 531, HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
Largest Growers of Tulips in Michigan 


IT’S TULIP TIME IN 
HOLLAND 
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Stile Phote graphs Wanted 


The above spelling is not an error. We 


don’t want s/vle photographs. We can see 
too many of that sort by going out on the 
street anywhere. But this old Editor 
wants some pliotographs of some real stiles 
which we do not see often in this country. 


[ am promising myself that Tam going to 
build a stile two just to have them to 
look at, even though they have no great 
utility in this section now, as animals do 
not run at large as they did years ago. 
So, friends, won't you please respond to 
this heartfelt appeal for some stile intorma- 
tion, (not remember). If you do not 
know What a stile is, don’t fail to look it up 
in the big tionary so as to get the full 
meaning. Stiles are intriguing objects to 
me, anid tl can be made artistic as well. 


Plants During 
Pe red ial 
ereatly appreciate a dissertation 
med persons on the follow- 
ine subjects, bearing in mind that the 
writer in the Willamette Valley, 
where the climate is extremely moderate; 
the ground is rarely frozen for longer than 
a few days, during the Winter, if at all: 
1. What takes place underground after 


Dormancy—Propagating 


T would 
from any int 


lives 


a perennial plant thowers? Does root 
formation continue or increase? If so, for 
how long Does it cease with freezing 
weather, and does it continue throughout 
the Winter if the ground does not freeze? 
Or does it ase during the Winter. and 
start again in the Spring? What about 
root activity with deciduous and ever- 
green shrubs, and with fruit trees? 

2. Generally speaking, is the best time 
to take cuttings from plants after they 
have tlowered If so. why’ 


3. Generally speaking is there a one best 
time to divide perennials and if so, why? 
\. S. FROHMAN, (Ore.) 


WILLIAMSON 
IRISES 


This month everyone is talking 
about the famous Williamson 
Irises. We offer eight of the 
best for the price of Dazzler 
alone’ 

Special Offer 

These eight Williamson introductions: Beau 
Sabreur, Cinnabar, Dazzler, Dolly Madison, 
Dorothy Dietz, Gay Hussar, Geo. J. Tribolet, 
Grisette, for $5.00. 

Write also for 1935 Iris Catalog describing 
more recent Williamson introductions and hun- 
dreds of other wonderful Iris. 

LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
427 Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 











Tuberoses Do Not Bloom 

Answering Dr. H. Hertzler, (Penn: 

Dr. Hertzler asks a large questio: 
would he diagnose the cause of a x 
if none of the symptoms or att 
circumstances were told him? Answ 
necessarily fired in the dark. Thes 
almost certainly were not regula 
mercial bulbs. As Tuberoses are a 
plant, they like sun and hot weatli 
moisture. | 

Tuberose bulbs grow with an e¢) | 
number of side buds, especially if t! | 
old stock. These side buds must 
moved before planting, or nearly 
growth will go to the developing 
into new bulbs instead of pushing t | 
bulb to its complete development | 
mercial bulbs come already trimn | 
these were home bulbs, they may hay 
too small; or they may have been d 
Fall before, after the bud was sta 
the bulb. Different from spring-tlo 
bulbs, ready-formed buds will not 
Winter in the bulb. 

Tuberoses are sometimes planted 1 
sometimes too late. They 
as soon as the ground is thoroughly | 
up and the season has reached the = | 
permanent warmth. Winter = ste | 
tuberose bulbs should be warm an 


BENJAMIN C. 





should be 


AUTEN, 


Forcing Chrysanthemums 
Answering Bertha Presslor, (Ind 
A recent article in the Wiseo) 

culturist quoted from the Goverm 

periment Records, and in etfect, it 

Chrysanthemums may be brou 
bloom as much as sixty days ahea 
time they would normally bloom, | 


ening the number of hours of das 
eleven hours, the average num 
usually bloom under. This may 
by building a light-proof or blac i 


frame over them; that is placing it ' 
them from about 6 P. M. until ; 

the following morning. This must 

up until and through the blooming 

until the days 
leneth. 


or become of eles 


Mrs. GEo. R. Leist, (\\ 





WE GROW THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF 
POMPON DAHLIAS IN THE WORLD 
Our Excell Collection. 8 of the World’s Best P.P. § 


Cora May (salmon pink), DORIS (cream), 
Peppin (Crimson), Mary Munns (fuchsia), Snowbird 
(white), Yellow Gem (yellow), HAZEL (buff), PANSY 
(violet). 

Our Get Acquainted Collection:—Jane Cowl, Jersey's 


Beauty, Jersey’s Beacon, Jersey’s Triumph, Quee 
Garden Beautiful, Yankee Queen P. P. for $1.50 


THE DAHLIA FARM (W.L.W. Darne!! 
East Moriches, Long Island, New 











8 ef Our 25 PRIMULAS 
P. acaulis, lilaciana fl. pl. $. 


eee >. 
P. cashmeriana ......... 25 
P. cortusoides .......... 25 
P. farinosa gaspensis..... .50 
P. mistassinica ....... 715 
P. mistassinica alba...... 1.00 
P. japonica “Etna’...... im *.. 


We not only grow the finest of Alpines, but 
greens, Shade Trees, Perennials, Fruit Trees, 
General Nursery Catalog.” 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, 





A few of the 


600 ALPINES 


LISTED in the ROCK GARDEN CATALOG of 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY | 


We will gladly mail you either of these Catalogs. 





8 Alpine Gems at Reasonable Price: j 
Aethionema,Warley’s Rose $.50 ; 
Androsace Chumbyi...... 3d | 
Campanula pusilla....... 25 
Lewisia rediviva...... i 
Mentha requieni....... 29 


Polemonium humile .... . .29 
Saxifraga pyramidalis. 3d 
Thymus micans......... 3D 

also grow the best varieties of Hardy Roses 

and Small Fruit plants. These are listed 





Inc., Dept. F.. BARRE, V' 
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THE 


LEAF GREEN “MASSEY FORMULA” DUST 





TAKE A TIP FROM 


GARDEN EXPERTS 


“+48 @ Rr 






For Clean, Healthy Flowers 
Use POMO-GREEN with or without NICOTINE 


If you're looking forward to a beautiful garden . . . vigorous 
roses and other flowers . . . take this timely tip. . . NOW. 
Protect the plants both from diseases and insects with POMO- 
GREEN with NICOTINE. It’s convenient to use, and can be 
either dusted or sprayed with your present equipment. Leaf-green 
in color, POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE leaves no unsightly 
spots on the foliage. 


An ALL-IN-ONE MATERIAL 


No need to fuss with additional materials = =SRY, Yrs) 
during the season! POMO-GREEN with [Fs ? 
NICOTINE gives complete protection. Con- —— 
trols not only leaf-eating bugs and aphis, but 
diseases as well. Has highest rating in tests 
made by American Rose Society. 
POMO-GREEN without NICOTINE (green 
“Massey” Dust) may be substituted where aphis 
are not a problem in the garden. It is used as 


COMBINATION 


L KE DG VW ONO 





We pay 


a dust only. Transportation 
SEE YOUR DEALER FIRST Charges 
(Pomo-Green Is Mailable ) 
NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
Dept. F, Middleport, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 
Attached find $.......... in payment for item checked below. 
SERIE, OE PROTO ETT CECT COT TTT ETT Te Te Tere STi 
ei eo ee a ek dens City and State .....ccccscsssevaccouesecseeens 


C1 Ib. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine, with Dusting Gun $2 (Complete Outfit) 
O | |b. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine 75c 

0 5 Ibs. Pomo-Green with Nicotine $3 

O 5 Ibs. Pomo-Green without Nicotine $1.75 

O Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25. © Two Quart Duster $2.50 


POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 
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This year use the popular 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 








Attractive, Inconspicuous, Convenient, Dependable 
25 100 
Perfect Border Label Cr dvececs S208 87.75 
Pertect Rock Garden Label (4”%)...... 1.75 6.75 
Perfect Show Garden Label (7”)...... 9 50 4.50 
Perfect Tie-On Label with  wires............. 3.09 
Perfect Pot Label (4”% x %/” tapered)....... 2.50 


Send Stamp for Free Samples 


HOWARD HAMMITT, 
656 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 














Go"? NEWS 





~_, for Rose Lovers FA EE 


Illustrated report of the most 
amazing test of rose protec- 
tion against insects and dis- 






eases ever made. Of vital 
importance to all who grow 
roses. 

Sent Free! Write today 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F. Philadelphia, Pa. 











ne the other fellow’s 
garden put yours to shame? 


If your neighbor has better luck with 
his garden than you, it may be that he 
has discovered the joys of gardening 
with Peat Moss—the perfect soil condi- 
tioner and mulch. It makes anything grow 
better. Lets plants breathe. Makes the 
earth they grow in more porous and ab- 
sorbent. Discourages weeds. Cuts down 
on water bills and labor. 

But, be sure you get Premier vacuum 
cleaned Swedish Peat Moss—free from 
excessive dust, dirt and fibre. Its live, un- 
decayed cell-structure guarantees greater 
absorbency, longer useful life and more 
bushels per bale. Undecayed Peat Moss 
cannot cakemrequires no labor to break 
up. Premier’s special processing insures 
finer and more uniform granulation. 
Mail coupon for new authoritative leaf- 
let and dealer’s address. 

PRS SRSSSBRSSSSSBRSRSER SESS SS EG @ @! 
Premier Peat Moss Corp. en 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 

Mail me leaflet telling how to use Peat 
Moss in my garden the year round. 


Name 











VACUUM 
CLEANED 


os 
Certified 
Nel 


SWEDISH 


PEAT MQ55 
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Rhubarb D Poorly in Teras 

Answering H. L. Rice, (Texas) : 

I believe we have about the same wea-her 
conditions here, as you have in Texas: 
especially the hot, dry Summers which 
cause so many plants to suffer or die be- 
cause of lack moisture. 

I have ha ice rhubarb patch for six 


vears, and never lost a plant. The 
hills get larger each year. 

I start n from root division planted 
in early Spring in common garden. soil. 
Mulch the ground with straw, (the depth 
of this straw lepends on soil-moisture; 
you should keep the ground moist under 


the straw ing the spot over the hill 


with no mu until the plant starts 
growth. Then push the straw up close to 
the plant and itch it grow. 

We do not pull our Rhubarb the first sea- 
son, but cut off the stalks just above the 
ground, In way we do not injure 


the roots which 
firmly located in 
er the first vear, we pull the 

mm the plant. 
wooden 


plant. or 
1 time to be 


the heart of 
have not hac 
the soil. Af 
stalks gently 

Sometimes We take 


barrels and 


saw them in halves, taking the top and 
bottom out of them, and set the _ half- 
harrels over the hills. Straw or saw- 
dust may be used as a mulch. This forces 
the plant and gives you earlier Rhubarb. 


kind of fertilizer on 
but keep it free from 


We never use any 
our rhubarb patch, 
weeds, 

Mrs. (Kans. 


Marie PrHetrs 


Culture of Guernsey Lily 

Mrs. G. H. Campbell, (Calif.). requests 
information on culture of Nerine— or 
Guernsey Lily. 

The following information is copied from 
“The Book of Bulbs” by F. F. Rockwell: 


Nerines—Guernsey Lily 

“Miniature, lily-like flowers growing one to 
two feet high and of various fine colors, in- 
cluding pink, rose-red, salmon, scarlet, and 
orange. 

Easily grown in a conservatory or cool green- 
house or even a sunny window. 

Pot firmly in the Fall, as soon as received, 
covering only the lower half of the bulbs, which 
are most effective when put three in a 5”, or 
five in a 7” pot or pan. 

Give the same treatment as for Cyclamens, 
plunging the pots outdoors during the Summer. 
Leave in the same pots for several years, re- 
placing the surface soil annually. 

Water with liquid manure occasionally.” 


JouHN Hayes, (Mass. ) 


. 


White Liatris 

In answer to L. E. Leander, (Wis.), about 
White Liatris, I would say that to my 
knowledge there is no white form of the 
Liatris “Way Out West in Kansas.” Where 
it grows wild along the roadsides and 
fields it is purple or lavender, known 
here as purple Cat-tails, Kansas Gay 
Feather, Blazing Star, or Button Snake 
Root. There are five or six kinds here 
blooming at different times; and how beau- 
tiful it is to see a field of the Gay Feather 
intermixed with Butterfly Weed (Ascle- 
pias) in the earlier part of Summer, and 
the Golden Rod later. 

There is a white-flowered plant that. re- 
sembles the Liatrias a great deal, known as 
Crimicifuga or Black Snake Root, belong- 
ing to a different family. . 

Mrs. D. T. RANSDELL, (Kans.) 
Strawberry Bush 


I think that J. P. Sheehan. (Texas), 
will find his shrub listed in the floral 
catalogues as Calycanthus floridus. It is 
an old-time favorite and very fragrant. 
It is also known as Sweet Shrub, Straw- 
berry Bush, and sometimes as plain Shrub. 
The “fragrance is in the flowers, which come 
in May. 


Besste L. Purnam, (Penna.) 





10 Times Faster than Hand Shears 


JEW streamline Hedgshear using exc] 
vibrationless cutting principle, m 
10,000 sharp cuts a minute. Saves work 
Write for free demonstration. No obligat 
SYRACUSE TOOLECTRIC MFG. CORP 
1722 N, Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 








A DEPENDABLE GUIDE FOR A 
DISTINCTIVE GARDEN .. . 


Our new illustrated catalogue w e 
of interest to you as a guide + e 
worthwhile and choice alpine, 

nial, and annual seeds. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY) 
Painesville, Ohio 
FLOW! 


™ BEST botbes 


For dish and bowl arran 


First made to meet th: 
needs of a _ very successful! 
exhibitor. Now available t 
desire the perfect aid t 
flower arrangements. Fine ¢ 
as well as show use. 

Thin partitions, maximum 
heavy base 334 in, dia., rustless and dark green 
Neatly boxed, it makes a fine gift or prize 
Mailed, postage prepaid, upon receipt of 50 S 
offer to clubs. 








MILDRED E. APGAR 
257 West Pine St. Audubon, ° 


KING ALFRED 

Q 10 Large Bulbs $1.00 Postpaid 

al World famous, giant size, orange-yellow trumpet 

Send, with order, names and add 

of ten flower gardeners, and w 

send you an extra large bulb FREI 
Write for bulb list dlustrated in color 


NVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 




















TIGRIDIAS 


Bilken triangles of daz 
beauty—easy to grow Many 
delightful shades in 


Choice Mixture 12 for 
$1.00 Postpaid 


Write for Spring List of Liles 
Montbretias, Tigridias 


YEREX LILY GARDENS 








Tigard, Oregon 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 





We offer you the six New Korean Hyb: | 
one each $3.00 prepaid. Our catalog | 
25 of the choicest garden varieties 

many other interesting garden plants. * 

for your copy. 





Pitzonka's Pansy Farm, Bristol, Pa. 


— 













Three Mach 
in One Ideal t 


the estate ow 


Gravely Moter 
Plow & Cult 
Box 7 
DUNBAR. ¥. * 






your garden.... 
Cuts the tallest 
weeds... 










Write 


for facts. 
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ROQUOIS DAHLIA 
| GARDENS 


are offering two of the 
finest Dahlias—troquois 
Sunrise and Iroquois 
Sunbeam. Both received 
Cert. of Merit in 1933. 
rders will be filled in rotation while 
y last. Order at once to avoid dis- 
ointment. Catalogue on request. 


lroquois Dahlia Gardens 
John Toth, Prop. 


O. Box 12 Fairfield, Conn. 














a. 4 

——-g Wire Peony Supports 
3 

} Does away with stakes and 
strings. Neater. An sdjustable 
wire hoop circles the plant and 
is held by three wire legs. 


Five for $1.25 prepaid. 
BERT CREASY 
Box 624 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





afiet Sent 


OLD FAITHFUL, 


very new early salmon pink Glad, most re- 
j liable for cut flowers, one large bulb and 
25 bulblets for $2.00. Free with an order 
next fall, five blooming size bulbs and 100 
bulblets of this if you write us how it did 
for you this summer. Florists’ Delight, 
Bonneville, Royal Prince, new Glads, same 
offer and same price. Send for our free 
Bulbalog of new Glads at bargain prices. 
Cut shows Commodore. 


Merton G. Ellis Bulb Gardens, Canby, Ore. 

















\ THOUSAND RARE FLOWERS 


(iithered from the far places of the 
rth. Unusual kinds, easy from seed, 
hat will make your garden distinctive 
ud delightful. Write Dept. Z for a 
ost interesting catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 














P “An Iris Lover’s Catalog” 


\ Lists, delightfully reviews and uniquely 
rt | color-classifies 400 choice Iris varieties, 
4 many being new and rare color creations; 

names 100 Best; includes Dwarf Iris, Day- 
lilies, select Delphiniums; special collec 
' tion offers and prices Edition limited. 
Write for free copy now. 
; A : 
j Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
| Box 203 Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 








On our mailing lists will bring you 
gladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
Send postal now. 


D. H. UPJOHN 


| 964 S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 


| Your Name 








HEMEROCALLIS 


val finest lilies. Our first set pleased buyers every- 
here because of great merits. Season May 20 into 
t Very fine color range. 
A newer set for Fall or Spring is now offered. 
‘son May 15 to late Oct. Always a success, easy 
wers, better color range. 
Also peonies, dahlias, narcissus, new outstandingly 
glads. List free, 
C. BETSCHER, Dover, O. 447 








and Power t 





Practical, Proven Power Cultivator, 
¥, and Lawnmowing Tractor 
Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 

‘ruit Growers, Truckers, 
ntry Estates, Small Farms, 
irbanites and Poultrymen. 


Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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List ot Pe rennials 
Answering .Jo] 


for Continuous Bloom 
Bahrt, Jr., 

The following list of perennials will fur- 
nish a succession ¢ f bloom from April until 
aiter frost: 


(Penna.) : 


FoR A BLOOM 
Adonis amurensis {mur Adonis). 
Alyssum saxatile (Goldentuft). 
Arabis alpina (Rockeress). 
Daphne cneorum (Rose Daphne). 
Papaver nudicaule (Iceland Poppy). 
Phlox divaricata (Biue Phlox). 
Phlox subulata (Moss Phlox). 
Sanguinaria canadensis (Blood-root). 
Saxifraga cordafol (Saxifrage). 


FOR MAY BLOOM 


Aquilegia, various (Columbine). 

Bellis perennis (English Daisy). 
Convollaria majalis (Lily-of-the-valley). 
Dianthus barbatus (Sweet William). 
Dicentra spectabilis ‘Bleeding heart). 


Myosotis, various (Forget-me-not). 
Pyrethrum roseum (Vink Daisy). 
FOR NE BLOOM 


Achillia millefolium rosea (Pink Yarrow). 
Campanula mediu Canterbury-bells). 
Chrysanthemum maximum (Shasta Daisy). 
Coreopsis grandiflora . 
Delphinium, various (Ilardy Larkspur). 
Dianthus barbatus (Sweet William). 
Dianthus plumarius (Grass Pink). 
Digitalis, various (Foxglove). 
Hemerocallis, various (Daylily). 

Hollyhoek. 

Iris, bearded (German Iris). 

Iris siberica (Siberian Iris). 

Lychnis, various. 

Pentstemon, various 

Papaver orientale (Oriental Poppy). 
Pyrethrum roseum (Pink Daisy). 


FOR JULY BLOOM 


Achillea ptarmica, The Pearl. 

Aconitum napellus (Aconite). 

Anthemis tenctoria (Yellow Camomile). 
Aruncus sylvester (Goatsbeard). 
Chrysanthemum maximum (Shasta Daisy). 
Delphinium, various (Hardy Larkspur). 


Digitalis purpurea (Foxglove). 
Gaillardia aristata (Blanket-flower). 
Geum coceineun \vens). 
Hemerocallis thunburgi (Daylily). 
Heuchera saguinea (Coralbells). 


Hollyhock. 

Iris kaempheri (Japanese Iris). 

Platyeodon (Balloontlower). 

Seabiosa caucasica 

Stokesia cyanea 
FOR A BLOOM 

Artemisia, various (Wormwood). 

Boltonia astero (White Boltonia). 

Caryopteris Dinebeard). 

Coreopsis grandifior (hig Coreopsis). 

(Amethyst Eringo) 


Eryngium amet! 
Heliopsis pitc} Pitcher Heliopsis) 


Knifhofia uvar forchlily ) 

Lobelia, variou 

Monarda didyma Beebalm) 

Physostegia Virgil I (False-dragonhead). 

Veronica longitft sessilis (Speedwell). 
FOR § IBER BLOOM 

Aconitum autumy: (Autumn Monkshood). 


as Daisy J. 


Aster, varion ein . 
White Boltonia). 


Boltonia aster 





Chelone glabra \\ Turtlebead). 
Cimicifuga dahur Dahurian Bugbane). 
Eupatorium, vat Boneset and others) 
Helianthus 1 ni (Maximilian Sur 

flower) 
Heleniun var ~neezeweed ) 
Hibiscus m Common Rosemallov 
Lathyrus 1 Perennial Pea) 
Rudbeekia, neflowe! 
Sedum spect wy Stonecrop) 
Veronica long sessilis. 

AFTER FROST 

Aconitum fiscl \zure Monkshood) 
Anemone japor ipanese Anemé 


toltonia astero 
Chrysanther dy sorts 
; Daphne) 





Daphne cneoru! tose 
Delphiz m g riy (Siberian Larksy 
Echinacea p Purple oneflower 
Gaillardia f Ii 
Phlox, hard 
Salvia azurea ra (Gre \ r Sag 

You must ! cet to include in you 
perennial gard e of these bulb plants 

Chionodoxa Lilies 

Snowdrops Cr eus 

Scillia sil Gray Hi r 

Darwin Tull] Scillia campa 

J EJ. Dorie, (Mass. 





WATER LILIES 


S$ 


Plan Now & 





TO BUILD OR RE- ae N 
STOCK YOUR POOL . Na 
No garden is ¢ — te w a outa 
water lily pool. Easiest of flowers to 


grow hey require no weeding, 
watering or hoeing. No place is too 
small for a pool or tub garden 
Tricker’s Water Lilies 
Are Guaranteed to Bloom 
All Tricker Water Lilies are young, 


vigorous and guaranteed to bloom 


TROPICAL LILY Specials 


HENRY SHAW. Seautiful campa 
nula-blue day-bloomer.... $1.50 
CASTALIFIORA Large, fr nt 


FREE 
1935 Catalog 





agra : 

pink day-bloomer $1.50 = ne a w 
MRS. GEO. H. PRING. New and a a a 
novel white day-bloomer $1.50 (Canad 4 - 
Special Offer. These three gloriou ete te 
tropical lilies—only : $3.50 [ 

More Blooms—Larger Flowers her 
Use Tricker’s Praefecta Fertilizer at - 
planting time. 2 lb. carton 75¢ 

Order Today 
Send your inquiry or your or- Wii ™ 
der to the office nearest you. bi MAM piece | 


W*: TRICKER, !NC: 


Everything for the Water Garden 
35145 Brookside Ave. §522 Rainbow Terrace 
SADDLE RIVER, N. J. INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 


See ee ——— - Ss 
7 ——— 











—— 
— 





AMERICA'S FINEST FUCHSIAS 


Trial Offer 
4 Strong Plants $1.50 or 
8 Plants for $2.75 postpaid. 


WIll bloom this season. 


Latest varieties our 
selection. 
Ask for catalog describing 


200 select varieties. 


Berkeley Horticultural Nursery 
1310 McGee Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 





This Spring Try A 
“GUMEFINGER”’ RAKE 
To Give Your Grounds That 
Spic and Span Look 





TOUGH, FLEXIBLE RUBBER TEETH 


Pick up every bit of winter debris Positively 

will not dig in and tear up graks or tender plant 

Easy to Kake Beds 
GUARANTEED THREE YEARS 


16” width $1.00. 20” width $1.25 24” width $1.50 
Postpaid 


THE SABIN MACHINE CO. Dept. G 
6538 Carnegie Ave Cleveland, Ohio 
Local Distributors Wanted 


Use On Lawns Drives 
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Here is a real depression idea. Get some strips of 114-inch Cypress about 44-inch 


thick; with smail nails fasten directly 


to the porch and railing, forming either 
squares or diagonals and you have a strong good-looking support. 


The one shown 


above was built by the man of the house, rather late in the season, so the Clematis 
could not be properly trained and the Morning-glorfes did not have time for a good 
growth, but the trellis is there ready to begin another season. 


ISMENE IN POTS 
I find in growing Ismenes, that for best 
results in the way of bloom, it is best to 
plant the bulbs in a pot and bury the pot 
two inches below the surface of the ground. 
Last year I planted directly in the ground 
and did not get a bloom. 


Louis T. GRAEFF, JR., (Ohio) 


SAVE PARTRIDGEBERRIES 


If you have had a bowl filled with the 
Partridgeberry Vines this Winter, do not 
throw them away but plant them out in a 
shady spot at home; or when out riding 
plant them out in the open woods. 

C. W. JoHnson, ( Mass.) 


THE BOWIEA 

The Bowiea is one of our most satis- 
factory plants. It is like a huge onion, 
about eight inches in diameter. From the 
center of the bulb spring three or four 
shoots about a quarter of an inch round, 
and they grow some ten feet in height. 
These shoots are covered with a fine 
feathery foliage much like that of aspara- 
gus. For several years we have had two of 
these plants, one on either side of a triple 
window, and have trained them back and 
forth across the window to form a delicate 
drapery. This year I have made trellises 
for them and have woven the shoots back 
and forth, forming a light and airy mass 
of green. 


They have never been attacked by any 
insect pests, and they can get along with 
water but once a week, although it is 
better for them to be watered more fre- 
quently. In early Summer they begin to 
show their age and should be set in some 
out-of-the-way place and given a rest with- 
out water for about two months. During 
this time the shoots and foliage turn brown 
and die, after which they should be cut off. 
As soon as the new shoots start, give the 
plants a good place and water well. 

Propagation is by division. That is; 
tiny bulblets form on the side of the large 
bulb and frequently the large bulb will 
split into two or three sections. As far as 
I have observed, these plants are very rare; 
but I am sure that lovers of green growing 
things would become enthusiastic over 
them, if once they fully became acquainted 
with them. 


Irvine H. Gray, (Vt.) 
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- the fern died. 


Mrs. C. B. TuRNER, (N. Y.) 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS 


Some have advocated using sawdust and 
shavings for lawns and soil. I have seen 
good lawns ruined by the use of sawdust; 
sometimes it takes two or three years and 
then the lawn has to be dug out and new 
soil put in. Some people see the nursery- 
man put something on the lawn and usually 
it is sheep manure or peat moss and they 
think it sawdust. Then they put sawdust 
on their lawn. If it is oak, walnut, or 
any wood that does not have too much 
rosin in it, the lawn will not be injured, 
but if it is pine, spruce, or redwood, then 
there is trouble. 


I know a florist who employed a man to 
bring soil from the foothills that came from 
under the oak trees. One day the man 
brought it from under the pines and as it 
happened the florist had potted all his 
plants but a fern, and he used this soil and 
Then he ordered another 
load of soil and while the helper was un- 
loading on one side of the wagon he said, 
“Where did you get that, under the oaks or 
pines?” The helper told him under the 
pines. Then he went to the fellow who had 
the contract and made him take back both 
loads and hired the helper to bring him dirt 
from under the oaks. 

If you have an evergreen tree, cedar, pine, 
spruce, etc., (not the wide-leaved ever- 
green), be sure and rake up all the needles, 
or small leaves, or parts of the tree and 
don’t put it on other plants. Even too many 
ashes of pine, etc., are not good. But there 
are certain kinds of ferns and plants that 
will grow under the evergreens. In Wash- 
ington state they grow two or three feet 
high, and I have heard that in certain 
places they were five or six feet. 


“THE GARDENER,” (Calif.) 


PERSIMMONS 


Referring to note on page 440, October, 
1934 issue: 


Unripe Persimmons are not sour, but a 
bland sweet, giving no hint of why they 
should be puckery, but puckery they surely 
are. A young boy, biting one for the first 
time, went to spit, and came back with the 
statement that he couldn’t spit.  Per- 
simmons are as different as apples, (many 
not being worth eating,) but good ones are 
delicious. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


STATE FLOWERS 


Mrs. Grace M. Spice is mistaken in two 
(and possibly three) instances in her 
article, “Consider the State Flowers.” 


The State Flower of South Carolina, the 
Yellow Jessamine, not “Jasmine.” Gel- 
semium sempervirens or Gelsemium Caro- 
linaensis as some nurserymen list it, is a 
native of the southern tier of the Southern 
States, and is not “an erect vigorous 
bloomer, with large fragrant yellow flowers, 
which come out before the leaves;” but it 
is a wiry, woody twiner of medium vigor. 
That is, a ten-year-old plant will about 
cover a ten-foot shrub or small tree. It is 
evergreen and the blooms are bell-shaped, 
yellow, single, about the size of a five-cent 
piece, and have a permeating fragrance, 
strikingly like that of the common blue 
violets. Mrs. Spice evidently was confus- 
ing that other well-loved plant of the South, 
Gardenia florida, universally called “Cape 
Jessamine,” with the Gelsemium semper- 
virens; and even so, she was wrong on two 
counts for the Cape Jessamine is evergreen 
and the blooms are waxy-white at first, 
turning to yellow as they fade. This plant 
is a native of China. 

TOWNSEND Boyer, (Miss.) 


Answers to Flower Guessing Contest 


1. Hen and Chickens. 
2. Elephant’s Ear. 
8. Bee-balm. 

4. Monkey Flower. 
5. Tiger Lily. 

6. Trout Lily. 

7. Toadflaz. 

8. Zebra Grass. 

9. Ragged Robin. 
10. Snapdragon. 

11. Dogwood. 

12. Bird of Paradise. 


Mrs. ©. G. PAGE, (Mo.) 


Answers to Bird Guessing Contest 


1. Dove. 
2. Redbird. 
8. Sparrow. 
4. Bluebird. 
3. Lark. 
6. Dover (50 times). 
7. Ovl. 
8. Quail. 
9. Blackbird. 
10. Swan. 


Mrs. C. G. Pace, (Mo.) 


Answers to Tune In On Nature 


1. The Earthworm swallows decaying 
parts of animal and vegetable matter 
found in the soil. 

2. No. 

8. The Giant Cacique (found in 
Venezuela) builds a nest of such 
length to protect its eggs from be- 
ing destroyed by a certain species 
of monkey. 


4. Wild Flowers of the North are pale 
in color ranging from _ violet-bluc 
to a light-crimson. The nearer one 
somes to the equator (where th 
sun’s rays are stronger) the darker 
and more viwid are the flowers 
colored. 

5. The Moose. 

6. Forty-two. 

7. The deciduous trees exhale six to ten 
times more vapour than the conifers. 

8. The Rufous Tree Mouse. 

9. These “pockets” are used by thé 


Gopher to carry food to his burrow 

10. Four or fiwe eggs are laid in the 
nest before the Robin starts setting 
upon them. 
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Transplanting of Lichens 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I wish to lay a stepping-stone walk, but the 
field stones from the old wall are without 
Lichens. How may I grow Lichens on the 
stones? Can I scrape some from where they 
are to be found, and paste them on the bare 


rock? 
Cc. B. BoLues, (Mass.) 


Answer: Just a couple of days before this 
inquiry came in, a visit to the farm gave 
me a first-hand view of the most beautiful 
Lichens that it has been my good fortune 
to see. These were chiefly noticed on a 
rocky ledge with a somewhat north ex- 
posure, and the display of color in those 
Lichens was something wonderful to be- 
hold. I can well see how anyone would 
want to transplant some of these beautiful 
primitive growths to a _ stepping-stone 
walk 

It would seem that these flat-growing 
plants could be lifted with a thin knife, 
perhaps a putty knife or an ordinary thin 
kitchen knife. If this can be done, taking 
along with them the Algae on which it is 
said that the Lichens feed and which, it is 


also said, give the beautiful green color dis- 
played, it would seem possible to attach 


them to rocks in another location. Rocks 
of a similar character should be used for the 
transplanting operation and the Lichens 
should not be allowed to dry out, and they 
should be plastered down closely with 
water onto the stone which is to be their 
new home. They might be held in place 
for a time with some thin material like 
cheesecloth, weighted at the ends. 

As these instructions are not based on 
experience, but are only suggestions, if 
anyone with more experience can give 
better information based on same, it will 
be very helpful. 

Lichens grow most abundantly during 
damp weather, and naturally early Spring- 
time is their particular blooming period, if 
that expression is permissible. They do not 
really bloom, as they are a low type of 
vegetation and propagate from spores. It 
is said that the spores lodge among the 
cells of a plant known as Alga, and there- 
fore the Lichens must be transplanted with 
as much of the Algae and other foreign 
materials adhering, as is possible. Trans- 
planting of this ‘kind would probably be 
best only in cool weather. The experiment 
would be an interesting one. 


—(Epritor) 


Is the Delphinium Always 


Perennial? 
To THE EDITOR :— 


Is the Delphinium a perennial as stated in 
the September issue? No matter where I 
purchase seed and plants, they have proved 
biennial here for several years past, and the 
distributors make no reply to inquiries. Help 
21 lot of us unfortunates in this matter. 


CLINTON C. GRAY, (Nebr.) 


Answer: A fixed perennial is such only 
vhen under the fixed conditions of its 
iabitat. Changed to better conditions, 
some qualities advance more than others 
with resulting disturbance of former plant 
valance and inter-control of qualities. Thus 
he perennialism and hardiness requirements 
ire lessened, and those of growth and vigor 
ind of fruition to flower and fruit (seed), 
ire expanded at their expense; the sum 
otal of plant effort remaining the same. 
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Thus our garden Delphiniums, developed 


elatum and OD. 
inter- 
down 


from the species D. 
formosum, and likewise since badly 
mixed, have in each successive series 


through the years’ been selected for 
spectacular features and not for plant 
balance. As a_ result, the factors of 


perennialism and hardiness more and more 
approach recessive qualities; the others be- 
come dominant and successively weaken the 
general plant necessity to prepare for 
winter dormancy. Certain improper garden 
practices greatly accelerate this also; such 
as forcing to continuous growth and bloom, 
excessive number of stalks and gross seed- 
ing, deep culture and shallow watering, and 
most vitally, giving no time to winter- 
harden the crown bud-caps. The nature of 
the strain used, and the place and purpose 
of development, will also affect perennialism 
under abruptly changed environment con- 
ditions. 

Try D. elatum, D. exaltatum, D. tri- 
corne and Chinensis, D. scopolorum, as 
they are very hardy and they may prove 
permanent. 


N. F. VANDERBILT, ( Calif.) 


Meaning of Aster and Iris 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Will you ple ase tell me the meaning of the 
words “Aster” and “Iris” as applied to flow- 
ers? I am a new, though enthusiastic, reader 
of the magazine, and have not been able to 
find the meaning of these two flowers. 


Mrs. JOBE JENKINS, (Okla.) 
Answer: ASTER: A suffix denoting origi- 
nally diminutiveness or partial resemblance. 
Any variety of plants having 
heads with both discoid and radiate flowers. 


Ignis: The goddess of the rainbow in 


Homer’s “Iliad,” messenger of Zeus and 
Hera. . name probably given plants 
because of wide variety of rainbow-like 
colors. 


See Webster’s dictionary, and for more 
detailed information, any encyclopedia. 
MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH, (Calif.) 


Perennials That Bloom All 


Summer 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Can you give me a list of perennials that 
bloom all Summer, like the Mullein, Pinks, and 
the Gaillardias, in range of colors of blue, 
light-pink, white, etc. ? 

If you can furnish me such a list, I will be 
glad to have it. 


MARGARET J. Durry, (N. Y.) 


Answer: The following list of perennials 
that bloom all Summer will be a guide: 


Yellow 
Alyssum argenteum; Yellow Marguerite 
(Anthemis); Coreopsis (if kept cut); 
Geum, Lady Stratheden; Heliopsis scabra 
zinniae flora (Hardy Zinnia); Viola Lulia 
splendens. 


Blue 


Anchusa Italica Lissadell; Hardy Corn- 
flower (Centaurea); Linum perenne, blue; 
Nepeta Mussini (Ground Ivy); Platycodon 
grandiflorum mariesii; Scabiosa Caucasica; 
Stokesia Cyanea (Cornflower Aster) ; Viola, 
Admiration; Verbena venosa. 


Light Pink, Pink, Rose Pink 


Armeria formosa hybrids; Hardy Di- 


partment 











anthus; Gypsophila Pacifica; Heuchera 
Sanguinea hybrids (Coral Bells); Iberis, 
Delicate Pink; Scabiosa Columbaria pink; 
Sedalecea, Rose Queen (Prairie Mallow) ; 


Dianthus (Sweet Wivelsfield); Tunica 
saxifraga; Viola, Rose (Queen. 
Lavender 
Boltonia Latisquama; Iberis Gilbraltarica 


hybrida; Liatris Spicata; Physostegia 
Virginica gigantea (American Heather) ; 
Rudbeckia purpurea; Scabiosa Columbaria 
Lavender; Sweet Rocket (Hesperis ma- 
tronalis) ; Viola, Jersey Gem. 


Red 
Chelone Barbata Torreyi; Dianthus 
Atrococeineus; Dianthus, Crimson Bedder; 
Mrs. Bradshaw’s Geum; Valeriana 


Cocecinea. 
White 

Eupatorium fraseri (Hardy Ageratum) ; 
Gypsophila paniculata; Iberis sempervirens, 
Snowflake; Shasta Daisy (Alaska); Sweet 
Rocket (Hesperis matronalis); Viola, 
White Perfection; Verbascum, Miss Will- 
mott (White Mullein). 


Orange 


Viola, Apricot. 
Rut H. Lee 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will eonfer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Remedy for Dahlia Borer 

Can some reader give me information on 
what to do for borers in Dahlias? I had 
borers on one variety which was given to 
me, and I have burned the roots and all. 
I would like to save my better kinds, and 
would like to know if there is some spray 
which will prevent borers. 

Rosina Hass, (Ont.) 

Iceland Poppy Question 

Many seedsmen list Iceland Poppies as 
hardy perennials. Others state that they 
will not sell plants as they will not trans- 


plant. I have grown these lovely plants for 
many years and have transplanted them 


by the hundreds and had very little trouble 
in saving them. Of course, I do not at- 
tempt to move the old clumps with a long 
tap root, but seedlings may be moved 
Spring or Fall, or all Summer for that 
matter. 

Am wondering if they are really a native 
of Iceland only. I have strains claimed to 
be originated in Australia and have heard 
that there are many growing wild away up 
in Alaska. I grow them all over my place 
and have Sunbeam, Paradise hybrids, 
Coonara Giants, and Gartref Picotee strain; 
and just sent to England for Gibson’s, 
Harkness, and Sanford’s Giant strain. All 
do well here and we have them in bloom 
from May to November. 


B. A. Treprorp, ( Man.) 
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HONEY SUCKLE 


GOLDEN GIANT 


(Lonicera Tellmanniana ) 

A magnificent new Honeysuckle with 
unusually large, tubular blooms of an 
intense golden yellow shaded with bril- 
liant bronzy red. Golden Giant, blooming 
in June, is a rapid grower, a_partic- 
ularly hardy climber—and promises you 
a floral effect of which you'll be very, 
very proud Strong plants $1.10 each; 
$11.00 per dozen—postpaid. Order now. 








,_ Sony A. Dreer, Sutccpnis. Ps. al 



























Be HUNT’S VELVET WONDER $7.50 


achievement medal & 


honor roll bisa Plant 
“Ge ] Av’ p 4 
* COLI MBIA I HLOX 50c 
New everblooming 
Disease-resistant ssa 
a& HARDY EASTER LILY 25e 


Bloom in July ea. 


Save on Your Fall Bulbs 
Write for Advance Offer 


“The House Famous For Lawn Grass Seed” 
92 Chambers St. (Dept. F.) me. Ee 


BURNETT BROS., Ine. 


City 
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from America ‘s 


TULIP HEADQUARTERS 


How you would enjoy a visit to Holland, 
Michigan, at Tulip Time! Tulips wherever you 
look... over three millions of them. Imagine 
seeing over 500,000 in bloom at our nurseries! 
Much of the success of this nationally famous 
Tulip Festival is due to the type of tulips sup- 
= by Nelis . . . success which can be yours by 
uying your bulbs from Tulip Headquarters. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


iP CITY 


$2 00 ASSORTMENT OF 
50 BULBS 


5 Each of 10 Choice Varieties 


We specialize in DOMESTIC tulip bulbs . . . 
the kind that are easy to grow and inexpensive 
to buy. To become acquainted with Nelis Tulips 
send $2 for our special TULIP CITY assortment 
of 50 bulbs . . . 5 each of ten choice varieties. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
NELIS NURSERIES 


BOX 531, HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
Largest Growers of Tulips in Michigan 


IT’S TULIP TIME IN 
HOLLAND 
















Stile Photographs Wanted 
The above spelling is not an error. We 
don’t want style photographs. We can see 
too many of that sort by going out on the 
street anywhere. But this old Editor 
wants some photographs of some real stiles 
which we do not see often in this country. 
[ am promising myself that I am going to 
build a stile or two just to have them to 
look at, even though they have no great 
utility in this section now, as animals do 
not run at large as they did years ago. 
So, friends, won’t you please respond to 
this heartfelt appeal for some stile informa- 
tion, (not style remember). li you do not 
know what a stile is, don’t fail to look it up 
in the big dictionary so as to get the full 
meaning. Stiles are intriguing objects to 
me, and they can be made artistic as well. 


Plants During Dormancy 
Perennials 

I would greatly appreciate a dissertation 
from any informed persons on the follow- 
ing subjects, bearing in mind that the 
writer lives in the Willamette Valley, 
where the climate is extremely moderate; 
the ground is rarely frozen for longer than 
a few days, during the Winter, if at all: 

1. What takes place underground after 
a perennial plant  tlowers? — root 
formation continue or increase? so, for 
how long? Does it cease am, ‘ae 
weather, and does it continue throughout 
the Winter if the ground does not freeze? 


—Propagating 


Or does it cease during the Winter, and 
start again in the Spring? What about 
root activity with deciduous and _ ever- 
green shrubs, and with fruit trees? 

2. Generally speaking, is the best time 
to take cuttings from plants after they 


have tlowered? If so, why? 
3. Generally speaking is there a one best 
time to divide perennials and if so, why? 


A. 8S. FROHMAN, (Ore.) 








WILLIAMSON 
IRISES 


This month everyone is talking 

about the famous Williamson 

Irises. We offer eight of the 

best for the price of Dazzler 

alone! 

Special Offer 
Williamson introductions: Beau 
Sabreur, Cinnabar, Dazzler, Dolly Madison, 
Dorothy Dietz, Gay Hussar, Geo. J. Tribolet, 
Grisette, for $5.00. 

Write also for 1935 Iris Catalog describing 
more recent Williamson introductions and hun- 
dreds of other wonderful Iris. 

LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
427 Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 





These eight 





Tuberoses Do Not Bloom 
Answering Dr. H. Hertzler, (Penna.) : 
Dr. Hertzler asks a large question. How 

would he diagnose the cause of a sickness 
if none of the symptoms or attendant 
circumstances were told him? Answers are 
necessarily fired in the dark. These bulbs 
almost . certainly were not regular com- 
mercial bulbs. As Tuberoses are a tropical 
plant, they like sun and hot weather, with 
moisture. 

Tuberose bulbs grow with an enormous 
number of side buds, especially if they are 
old stock. These side buds must be re- 
moved before planting, or nearly all the 
growth will go to the developing of these 
into new bulbs instead of pushing the main 
bulb to its complete development. Com- 
mercial bulbs come already trimmed. If 
these were home bulbs, they may have been 
too small; or they may have been dug the 
Fall before, after the bud was started in 
the bulb. Different from spring-flowering 
bulbs, ready-formed buds will not live over 
Winter in the bulb. 

Tuberoses are sometimes planted too early, 
sometimes too late. They should be planted 
as soon as the ground is thoroughly warmed 
up and the season has reached the stage of 
permanent warmth. Winter storage of 
tuberose bulbs should be warm and dry. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


Forcing Chrysanthemums 
(Ind.) : 

A recent article in the Wisconsin Horti 
culturist quoted from the Government Ex- 
periment Records, and in effect, it said: 


Answering Bertha Presslor, 


brought into 
ahead of the 


Chrysanthemums may be 
bloom as much as sixty days 
time they would normally bloom, by short- 
ening the number of hours of daylight to 
eleven hours, the average number they 
usually bloom under. This may be done 
by building a light-proof or black-cloth 


frame over them; that is placing it over 
them from about 6 P. M. until 7. A. M. 


the following morning. This must be kept 
up until and through the blooming season 
or until the days become of eleven-hour 
length. 

Mrs. Geo. R. 


Leist, (Wis.) 





WE GROW THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF 
POMPON DAHLIAS IN THE WORLD 
Our Excell Collection. 8 of the World’s Best P.P. $1.50. 
Cora May (salmon pink), DORIS (cream), Johnnie 
Peppin (Crimson), Mary Munns (fuchsia), Snowbird 
ear Yellow Gem (yellow), HAZEL (buff), PANSY 
(violet). 
Our Get Acquainted Collection:—Jane Cowl, Jersey's 
Beauty, Jersey’s Beacon, Jersey’s Triumph, Queen of the 


Garden Beautiful, Yankee Queen P. P. for $1.50. 
THE DAHLIA FARM (W.L.W. Darnell) 
East Moriches, Long Island, New York 








8 ef Our 25 PRIMULAS 


P. acaulis, lilaciana fl. pl. $.75 
eee a . 
P. cashmeriana ......... ow 
P. cortusoides .......... .25 
P. farinosa gaspensis..... .50 
. mueteseeean ....<..... 5 
P. mistassinica alba...... 1.00 
P. japonica “Etna”...... 35 


We not only grow the finest of Alpines, 
greens, Shi ide Trees, Perennials, 
“General Nursery Catalog.” 


Fruit Trees, 





A few of the 


600 ALPINES 


LISTED in the ROCK GARDEN CATALOG of 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 


but also grow the best varieties of 
and Small Fruit plants. 
We will gladly mail you either of these Catalogs. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. F., BARRE, VT. 


8 Alpine Gems at Reasonable Prices 


Aethionema,Warley’s Rose $.50 


Androgace Chumbyi...... 
Campanula pusilla....... i ~ 
Lewisia rediviva...... i. ae 
Mentha requieni........ i 
Polemonium humile ..... .25 
Saxifraga pyramidalis. . .35 
Thymus micans......... a 


Hardy Roses, Ever 
These are listed in our 
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THE 


LEAF GREEN “MASSEY FORMULA” DUST 











GARDEN EXPERTS 


TAKE A TIP FROM 


“+48 @ Hee 


For Clean, Healthy Flowers 
Use POMO-GREEN with or without NICOTINE 


If you’re looking forward to a beautiful garden . . . vigorous 
roses and other flowers . . . take this timely tip. . . NOW. 
Protect the plants both from diseases and insects with POMO- 
GREEN with NICOTINE. It’s convenient to use, and can be 
either dusted or sprayed with your present equipment. Leaf-green 
in color, POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE leaves no unsightly 
spots on the foliage. 


An ALL-IN-ONE MATERIAL ppg 


No need to fuss with additional materials $00 
during the season! POMO-GREEN with ? 
NICOTINE gives complete protection. Con- 
trols not only leaf-eating bugs and aphis, but 
diseases as well. Has highest rating in tests 
made by American Rose Society. 


POMO-GREEN without NICOTINE (green 
‘“‘Massey” Dust) may be substituted where aphis 
are not a problem in the garden. It is used as 
a dust only. 





We pay 

Transportation 

SEE YOUR DEALER FIRST Charges 
(Pomo-Green Is Mailable ) 


NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
Dept. F, Middleport, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : 

Attached find $.......... in payment for item checked below. 
EE SRR Rea ob Leow HAE Chae eed ion ends adhe ee ekbeakeeea san eeee 
PUNE 6 sees ddeeebhiaccides Se ibe kn heweescnee waves edaiedsenas 


0 1 lb. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine, with Dusting Gun $2 (Complete Outfit) 


© I |b. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine 75c 


0 5 Ibs. Pomo-Green with Nicotine $3 
— 5 lbs. Pomo-Green without Nicotine $1.75 
O Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25. [© Two Quart Duster $2.50 


POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 
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This year use the popular 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 





Attractive, Inconspicuous, Convenient, Dependable 
25 100 

Perfect Border Label i $2.00 $7.75 
Perfect Rock Garden Label (4”)...... 1.75 6.75 
Perfect Show Garden Label (7”)...... 2.50 9.50 
Perfect Tie-On Label with wires............. 3.00 
Perfect Pot Label (4” x %” tapered)....... 2.50 


Send Stamp for Free Samples 


HOWARD HAMMITT, 
656 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 














G2% NEWS REF 


= for Rose Lovers 


Illustrated report of the most 
amazing test of rose protec- 
tion against insects and dis- 
eases ever made. Of. vital 
importance to all who grow 
roses. 
Sent Free! Write today 
ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. F. Philadelphia, Pa. 















Does the other fellow’s 
garden put yours to shame? 


If your neighbor has better luck with 
his garden than you, it may be that he 
has discovered the joys of gardening 
with Peat Moss—the perfect soil condi- 
tioner and mulch. It makes anything grow 
better. Lets plants breathe. Makes the 
earth they grow in more porous and ab- 
sorbent. Discourages weeds. Cuts down 
on water bills and labor. 

But, be sure you get Premier vacuum 
cleaned Swedish Peat Moss—free from 
excessive dust, dirt and fibre. Its live, un- 
decayed cell-structure guarantees greater 
absorbency, longer useful life and more 
bushels per bale. Undecayed Peat Moss 
cannot cakemrequires no labor to break 
up. Premier’s special processing insures 
finer and more uniform granulation. 
Mail coupon for new authoritative leaf- 
let and dealer’s address. 

SS SSS 2SeSeBeaeeGeenea ai 
Premier Peat Moss Corp. he 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 

Mail me leaflet telling how to use Peat 
Moss in my garden the year round. 


It itshabibalconsceiteii caiimieliaiadiecolinaeekodanmatiuaas 
NE wns: toninacincinncssdeanisaiincemnsceunumasuiiicatceaessope 
scsi eda 














VACUUM 
CLEANED 


PEAT M055 
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Rhubarb Does Poorly in Texas 
Answering H. L. Rice, (Texas) : 


I believe we have about the same weather 
conditions here, as you have in Texas: 
especially the hot, dry Summers which 
cause so many plants to suffer or die be- 
cause of lack of moisture. 

I have had a nice rhubarb patch for six 
years, and have never lost a plant. The 
hills get larger each year. 

I start mine from root division planted 
in early Spring in common garden soil. 
Mulch the ground with straw, (the depth 
of this straw depends on _ soil-moisture; 
you should keep the ground moist under 
the straw), leaving the spot over the hill 
with no mulch until the plant starts 
growth. Then push the straw up close to 
the plant and watch it grow. 

We do not pull our Rhubarb the first sea- 
son, but cut off the stalks just above the 
ground. In this way we do not injure 
the heart of the plant, or the roots which 
have not had time to be firmly located in 
the soil. After the first year, we pull the 
stalks gently from the plant. 

Sometimes we take wooden barrels and 
saw them in halves, taking the top and 
bottom out of them, and set the half- 
barrels over the hills. Straw or saw- 
dust may be used as a mulch. This forces 
the plant and gives you earlier Rhubarb. 

We never use any kind of fertilizer on 
our rhubarb patch, but keep it free from 
weeds. 

Mrs. MARIE PHELPS, (Kans.) 


Culture of Guernsey Lily 

Mrs. G. H. Campbell, (Calif.), requests 
information on culture of Nerine or 
Guernsey Lily. 

The following information is copied from 
“The Book of Bulbs” by F. F. Rockwell: 


Nerines—Guernsey Lily 


“Miniature, lily-like flowers growing one to 
two feet high and of various fine colors, in- 
cluding pink, rose-red, salmon, scarlet, and 
orange. 

Easily grown in a conservatory or cool green- 
house or even a sunny window. 

Pot firmly in the Fall, as soon as received, 
covering ee the lower half of the bulbs, which 
are most effective when put three in a 5”, or 
five in a 7” pot or pan. 

Give the same treatment as for Cyclamens, 
plunging the pots outdoors during the Summer. 
Leave in the same pots for several years, re- 
placing the surface soil annually. 

Water with liquid manure occasionally.” 


JoHN Hayes, ( Mass.) 


White Liatris 

In answer to L. E. Leander, (Wis.), about 
White Liatris, I would say that to my 
knowledge there is no white form of the 
Liatris “Way Out West in Kansas.” Where 
it grows wild along the roadsides and 
fields it is purple or lavender, known 
here as purple Cat-tails, Kansas Gay 
Feather, Blazing Star, or Button Snake 
Root. There are five or six kinds here 
blooming at different times; .and how beau- 
tiful it is to see a field of the Gay Feather 
intermixed with Butterfly Weed (Ascle- 
pias) in the earlier part of Summer, and 
the Golden Rod later. 

There is a white-flowered plant that re- 
sembles the Liatrias a great deal, known as 
Crimicifuga or Black Snake Root, belong- 
ing to a different family. 

Mrs. D. T. RANSDELL, (Kans. ) 


Strawberry Bush 


I think that J. P. Sheehan, (Texas), 
will find his shrub listed in the floral 
catalogues as Calycanthus floridus. It is 
an old-time favorite and very fragrant. 
It is also known as Sweet Shrub, Straw- 
berry Bush, and sometimes as plain Shrub. 
The fragrance is in the flowers, which come 
in May. 

BEsstg L. Putnam, ( Penna.) 









Trims 


HEDGES 


10 Times Faster than Hand me. 


EW streamline Hedgshear using exclusive 
vibrationless cutting principle, makes 
10,000 sharp cuts a minute. Saves work. 
Write for free demonstration. No obligation. 
SYRACUSE TOOLECTRIC MFG. CORP. 
1722 N, Galina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ge) | FL ECTRIC 








A DEPENDABLE GUIDE FOR A 
DISTINCTIVE GARDEN .. . 


Our new illustrated catalogue will be 
of interest to you as a guide to the 
worthwhile and choice alpine, peren- 
nial, and annual seeds. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 








THE ST FLOWER 
BE HOLDER 
For dish and bowl arrangements 
First made to meet the exacting 
needs of a very successful flower 
exhibitor. Now available to all who 
desire the perfect aid to better 
flower arrangements. Fine for home 
as well as show use, 
Thin partitions, maximum capacity, 
heavy base 334 in, dia., rustless and dark green in color. 
Neatly boxed, it makes a fine gift or prize. 
Mailed, — prepaid, upon receipt of 50c. 


offer to clu 
MILDRED E. APGAR 
257 West Pine St. Audubon, N. J. 


pe 10 Large Bulbs $1.00 Postpaid 
World famous, giant size, orange-yellow trumpet daffodil 
Send, with order, names and addresses 
of ten flower gardeners, and we will 
send you an extra large bulb FREE 


' Write for bulb list illustrated in color. 


NVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Special 





















TIGRIDIAS 


Silken ae of dazzling 
beauty—easy grow—Many 
delightful - in our 
Choice Mixture 12 for 
$1.00 Postpaid 


Write for Sorias List of Lilies, 
Montbretias, Tigridias. 


YEREX LILY GARDENS 








Tigard, Oregon 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We offer you the six New Korean Hybrids, 
one each $3.00 prepaid. Our catalog lists 
25 of the choicest garden varieties and 
many other interesting garden plants. Send 
for your copy. 








Pitzonka's Pansy Farm, Bristol, Pa. 


Emo: 


\ GARDEN TRACTOR tL 
POWER MOWER 









Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 


the estate owner. 


Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 
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IROQUOIS DAHLIA 
GARDENS 


are offering two of the 
finest Dahlias—liroquois 
Sunrise and Iroquois 
Sunbeam. Both received 
Cert. of Merit in 1933. 
Orders will be filled in rotation while 
they last. Order at once to avoid dis- 
appointment. Catalogue on request. 


Iroquois Dahlia Gardens 
John Toth, Prop. 


P.O. Box 12 Fairfield, Conn. 

















— va Wire Peony Supports 


Does away — stakes ona 
strings. Nea An adjust 
wire hoop ate the plant and 
is held by three wire legs. 


Five for $1.25 prepaid. 
BERT CREASY 
Box 624 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





Leafiet Sent 


1") OLD FAITHFUL, 


very new early salmon pink Glad, most re- 
liable for cut flowers, one large bulb and 
~ . for $2.00. Free with an order 

ext fall, five blooming size bulbs and 100 
bulblots of this if you write us how it did 
for you this summer. Fiorists’ Dolight, 
Bonneville, Royal Prince, new Glads, same 
offer and same price. Send for our free 
Bulbalog of new Glads at bargain prices. 
Cut shows Commodore. 


Merton G. Ellis Bulb Gardens, Canby, Ore. 





















x THOUSAND RARE FLOWERS 


Gathered from the far places of the 
earth. Unusual kinds, easy from seed, 
that will make your garden distinctive 
and delightful. Write Dept. Z for a 
most interesting catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 











“An Iris Lover’s Catalog” 
Lists, delightfully reviews and uniquely 
color-classifies 400 choice Iris varieties, 
many being new and rare color creations; 
names 100 Best; includes Dwarf Iris, Day- 
lilies, select Delphiniums; special collec- 
tion offers and prices. Edition limited. 
Write for free copy now. 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
| Box 203 Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 











Your Name 


On our mailing lists will brin 
gladiolus catalogues from Fall to 
Send postal now. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 


HEMEROCALLIS 


Rival finest lilies. Our first set pleased buyers every- 
where because of great merits. Season May 20 into 
Sept. Very fine color range. 
' A newer set for Fall or Spring is now offered. 
Season May 15 to iate Oct. Always a success, easy 
growers, better color range. 
Also peonies, dahlias, narcissus, new outstandingly 
fine glads. List free. 
C. BETSCHER, Dover, 0. 447 


you 
pring. 
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and Power { awnmewing Attachments 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator, . 
Plow, and Lawnmowing Tractos 
for Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Country Estates, Small Farms, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 


Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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List of Perennials for Continuous Bloom 
Answering John Bahrt, Jr., (Penna.) : 
The following list of perennials will fur- 

nish a succession of bloom from April until 

after frost: 
FOR APRIL BLOOM 


Adonis amurensis (Amur Adonis). 
Alyssum saxatile (Goldentuft). 
Arabis alpina (Rockcress). 

Daphne cneorum (Rose Daphne). 
Papaver nudicaule (Iceland Poppy). 
Phlox divaricata (Blue Phlox). 
Phlox subulata (Moss Phlox). 
Sanguinaria canadensis (Blood-root). 
Saxifraga cordafolia (Saxifrage). 


FOR MAY BLOOM 
Aquilegia, various (Columbine). 
Bellis perennis (English Daisy). 
Convollaria majalis (Lily-of-the-valley). 
Dianthus barbatus (Sweet William). 
Dicentra spectabilis (Bleeding heart). 
Myosotis, various (Forget-me-not). 
Pyrethrum roseum (Pink Daisy). 


FOR JUNE BLOOM 


Achillia millefolium rosea (Pink Yarrow). 
Campanula medium (Canterbury-bells). 
Chrysanthemum maximum (Shasta Daisy). 
Coreopsis grandiflora. 

Delphinium, various (Hardy Larkspur). 
Dianthus barbatus (Sweet William). 
Dianthus plumarius (Grass Pink). 
Digitalis, various (Foxglove). 
Hemerocallis, various (Daylily). 
Hollyhock. 

Iris, bearded (German Iris). 

Iris siberica (Siberian Iris). 

Lychnis, various. 

Pentstemon, various. 

Papaver orientale (Oriental Poppy). 
Pyrethrum roseum (Pink Daisy). 


FOR JULY BLOOM 


Achillea ptarmica, The Pearl. 
Aconitum napellus (Aconite). 

Anthemis tenctoria (Yellow Camomile). 
Aruncus sylvester (Goatsbeard). 
Chrysanthemum maximum (Shasta Daisy). 
Delphinium, various (Hardy Larkspur). 
Digitalis purpurea (Foxglove). 
Gaillardia aristata (Blanket-flower). 
Geum coccineum (Avens). 

Hemerocallis thunburgi (Daylily). 
Heuchera saguinea (Coralbells). 
Hollyhock. 

Iris kaempheri (Japanese Iris). 
Platycodon (Balloonflower). 

Secabiosa caucasica. 

Stokesia cyanea. 


FOR AUGUST BLOOM 


Artemisia, various (Wormwood). 

Boltonia asteroides (White Boltonia). 
Caryopteris incana (Bluebeard). 

Coreopsis grandiflora (Big Coreopsis). 
Eryngium amethystinum (Amethyst Eringo). 
Heliopsis pitcheriana (Pitcher Heliopsis). 
Knifhofia uvaria (Torchlily). 

Lobelia, various. 

Monarda didyma (Beebalm). 

Physostegia virginiana (False-dragonhead). 
Veronica longifolia subsessilis (Speedwell). 


FOR SEPTEMBER BLOOM 


Aconitum autumnale (Autumn Monkshood). 
Aster, various (Michaelmas Daisy). 
Boltonia asteroides (White Boltonia). 
“helone glabra (White Turtlehead). 
Cimicifuga dahurica (Dahurian Bugbane). 


Eupatorium, various (Boneset and others). 

Helianthus maximiliani (Maximilian Sun- 
flower). 

Helenium, various (Sneezeweed). 


Hibiscus moscheutos 
Lathyrus latiofolius 


(Common Rosemallow). 
(Perennial Pea). 


Rudbeckia, various (Coneflower). 
Sedum spectabile (Showy Stonecrop). 


Veronica longifolia subsessilis. 


BLOOMING AFTER FROST 


Aconitum fischeri (Azure Monkshood). 
Anemone japonica (Japanese Anemone). 
Boltonia asteroides. 

Chrysanthemum, hardy sorts. 

Daphne cneorum (Rose Daphne). 

Delphinium grandiflorum (Siberian Larkspur). 
Echinacea purpurea (Purple Coneflower). 
Gaillardia aristata (Blanket-flower). 

Phlox, hardy sorts. 

Salvia azurea grandiflora (Great Azure Sage). 


You must not forget to include in your 
perennial garden some of these bulb plants: 
Lilies. 
Crocus 
Grape Hyacinths. 
Scillia campanulata. 
Narcissus. 


JEROME J. DOYLE, 


Chionodoxa 
Snowdrops. 
Scillia sibirica. 
Darwin Tulips. 


(Mass.) . 








WATER LILIES 


add coler te your poot 


TO BUILD OR RE- 
STOCK YOUR POOL 


No garden is complete without a 
water lily pool. Easiest of flowers to 

grow—they require no weeding, 
watering or hoeing. No place is too 

small for a pool or tub garden. 


Tricker's Water Lilies 
Are Guaranteed to Bloom 
All Tricker Water Lilies are young, 
vigorous and guaranteed to bloom. 


TROPICAL LILY Specials 






HENRY SHAW. Beautiful campa- FREE 
nula-blue day-bloomer.......... $1.50 1935 Catalog 
CASTALIFLORA Large, fragrant Senntiikchinn 
pink day-bloomer...........--. $1.50 Poke ul new 
MRS. GEO. H. PRING. New and a 
novel white day-bloomer....... $1.50 ~ itn 
Special Offer. These three glorious (Canada 15c) 
tropical lilies—only...........-. $3.50 


More Blooms—Larger Flowers 
Use Tricker’s Praefecta Fertilizer at 
planting time. 2 Ib. carton...... 75¢ 

Order Today 


Send your inquiry or your or- 
der to the office nearest you. 


W*: TRICKER, 





INC. 
Everything for the Water Garden 


522 Rainbow Terrace 
INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 


53515 Brookside Ave. . 
SADDLE RIVER, N. J. 














Trial Offer 
4 Strong Plants $1.50 or 
8 Plants for $2.75 postpaid. 


WIll bloom this season. 
Latest ‘Varieties our 
selection. 


Ask for catalog describing 
200 select varieties. 


Berkeley Horticultural Nursery 
1310 McGee Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 





This Spring Try A 


“GUMFINGER”’ RAKE 
To Give Your Grounds That 
Spic and Span Look 





TOUGH, FLEXIBLE RUBBER TEETH 


Pick up every bit of winter debris. 
will not dig in and tear up grass or tender plants. 


Positively 
Easy to Rake . Use On Lawns . Beds . Drives 
GUARANTEED THREE YEARS 
16” width $1.00. 20” width $1.25 24” width $1.50 
Postpaid 


THE SABIN MACHINE CO. Dept. G 
6538 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Local Distributors Wanted 
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WATER HYACINTHS 


Unusual, curious, easily grown float- 
ing water plant ... Exquisite large 
spikes of lilac blue flowers resembling 
true Hyacinths. 
Just drop into— 


FISH POOL 
WATER GARDEN or 
BOWL of WATER 


— Rosettes of shiny dark green air 
chambered leaves keep plants afloat. 
The bushy attractive roots supply 
oxygen for fish and a resting place 
for the fish spawn. 


Each Plant ¢p = 8 Plants 
Only 25e for... a0e 
8 Plants for $1.00 
FREE Catalog of Tropical Plants 


SHAFFER NURSERIES 
B1500, Clearwater, Florida 








cactus PLANTS 50¢ 


pa Size-All different-labeled. Sxaz = 


i 








) You would pay locally from 25e¢ to 50c 
for each of these 7 splendid *vlomerina 
Cactus Plants. A complete cactus gar- 
den for the rockery or indoor planting. 
Each plant is different in variety, 

: shape and flower. A wonderful bar- 
gain. 3 for 25ce; 7 for 50c. Send today; we'll 
ship postpaid. Catalog FREE 


FAIRFIELD SEED & BULB CO. 


Dept. C-561 





Bridgeport, Conn. 














ITH one-hand ease cut 18” 

swaths (38” with gang attach- 
ment) —trim 6” closer to walls, trees, 
hedges than with a hand-mower — 
scoot up steep terraces—start, stop, 
steer — swiftly, effortlessly. Lawn- 
Boy is the handiest power mower 
ever built for lawns of every si”e, 
also a wonder in estate, 
park, school, cemetery 
and golf service. Sosim- 
ple and dependable a 
child can operate it. 
Light weight, only 95 lbs., 
won't pack soil. Daily fuel 
cost only 20¢. Free Wheel- 
ing, Four Cutting Heights, 
Automatic Start-Stop Con- 
trol and nine other fea- 
tures. Hundreds of enthu- 
siastic owners. Write today 
for free descriptive litera- 
ture. Address EVINRUDE 
LAWN-BOY, 1345 W. 
Hope Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 



















SEND FOR FREE 
LITERATURE 


Tulip Bulbs Divide and Decrease in 
Size 
Answering Mrs. Harry A. Gloye, (Ind.) : 
Tulip bulbs split up into two or three 
bulbs which replace the old ones. Soil 


good for onions and potatoes is good for 


Tulips. 

Why Mrs. Gloye’s bulbs come smaller and 
smaller is not important, but she should 
get fine bulbs if she will follow these di- 
rections: 

Dig every year, as soon as the leaves have 
lost their green, and before the stems have 
died down into the ground. 

Never let the bulbs lie in the sun, at 
digging or any other time. Store where 
cool, dark, and well-ventilated. 

Plant as soon as summer heat and drouth 
are broken, giving six inches to large bulbs, 
proportionately less to smaller. Plants 
two to three inches deep to the tops of the 
bulbs. Plant each year in a new location 
in new soil, 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


Feathered Hyacinths Fail to Bloom 
Answering Mrs. R. H. Sydnor, (Ky.) : 
There isn’t a surer bulb in my patch than 

the Feathered Hyacinth. However, I have 

had Hyacinths shed the bud at the base of 
the stem, down at the bottom of the bulb, so 
the bud and stem would wilt and dry up, 
and lift out if picked up. There was only 
one explanation I could think of,—that the 
surface of my soil was too firm for the buds 
to get through without a pressure so great 
that it broke the tender stem loose from 
the basal plate of the bulb. It is a trouble 
that does not often happen, I am pretty 
sure. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


Mertensia Information 
Answering Alex. Ashby, (Man.) : 


I do not know of any dwarf Mertensia 
that grows wild in Michigan. There are, 
however, a number of dwarf Mertensias 
which should prove of interest to you. 

Rex Pearce, Merchantville, New Jersey, 
lists seeds of Mertensia pulchella, which 
should be very charming. It is a dwarf, 
with clusters of crinkled blossoms,—pale- 
blue with opaline lustre. 

From Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, you 
“an secure plants of Mertensia lanceolata 
and Mertensia primuloides. M. lanceolata 
grows about eight inches high with downy 
leaves, blue flowers, pink in the bud. This 
is a native of the plains and hills of 
Wyoming and Colorado, and should thrive 
in any light soil. 

M. primuloides is another dwarf, a native 
of the high Himalayas; grows about six 
inches high, violet-blue flowers. 

Some of the other dwarfs are supposed to 
be rather difficult to grow. 

Regarding control ‘of cutworms: The 
most effective and easiest way is to poison 
them with poison bran bait. Here is the 
recipe, after Alfred Hottes: Mix % tea- 
spoonful of paris green with 1 quart of 
bran. In a separate container mix % cup- 
ful of molasses or brown sugar with 1% 
cupfuls of water. Mix this thoroughly 
with poison bran. Scatter around seed- 
beds or plants in the evening. 


Ferris D. GASKILL, (IIl.) 


Cure for Poison Ivy 

Take internally 1 tablespoonful Sweet 
Spirits of Niter in A. M.; another at 
night. Can be taken in more broken doses, 
only get the 2 tablespoonsful during the day. 
With absorbent cotton or a cloth, keep the 
spots on body or face moistened with the 
same Sweet Spirits of Niter, and the sore- 
ness and itching will soon disappear. 


Mrs. A. H. Ketcuum, (Iowa) 





catalog describ- 
IRIS ing 300 of the 

world’s finest 
varieties with eleven 
reproduced in_ natural 
color. Also 50 rare 
Oriental Poppies. Write 
for your free copy to- 
day. Plant roots now; 
we ship to every state. 





Lowest prices. 
Special offer: 
10 different $1 color collections 


HOWARD E. WEED 
NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS, Beaverton, Oregon 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS have been our spe- 
cialty for 45 years and for 28 years they 
have had our undivided attention. We are 
known and recognized the world over 
as authorities on all subjects pertaining 
thereto. Our catalog for 1935 is the most 
complete and comprehensive issue. Mailed 
free on application. 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. Adrian, Mich. 














»> SNOWFLAKES 


10 Large Bulbs 50c Postpaid 


Dainty, white drooping flowers 
tipped with green. Bloom in May. 
Send, with order, names and addresses of 10 flowes 
gardeners and we will send 2 extra, large bulbs FREE. 








Write for bulb list illustrated in color. 





' MAKE FLOWERS |. 
AST LONGER- 





with the sharpest, handiest flower cutter on the Sales It 
cuts all types of stems on a slant, clean, easily, without crush- 
ing or tearing, prolonging flower life by ——- proper 
water absorption. Always sharp because its Gillette type 
razor blade can be changed in a jiffy. 

Beautifully made from rustproof stainless steel--your choice 
of pen oe | red or daffodil yellow catalin handles. 

ONLY $1.00-~ tar Please address Dept. F' 5 

-3- BATES HMESTER. CO! 


BATES FLOWER CUTTER 


















GLADIOLUS SPECIAL 
For $2.00, we will ship Prepaid 3 
each large bulbs of the following 
varieties correctly labeled. 


Ave Maria Minuet 
Com. Koehl Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
E. I. Farrington Orange Wonder 


Golden Dream Picardy 
Halloween Prince of India 
Mammoth White Saraband 


Send for Our New 1935 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 











KILL GARDEN WEEDS 
with the BARKER 


“Best Weed Killer Ever Used.” 
Breaks surface into soil mulch at 
same time. Patented Filler Drum 
makes it 50% better than 
ever befcre, Works easily 
in any soil. 8 sizes. Very 
low prices. Write to 


BARKER MFG.CO.,Box 4, David City, Nebr -% 


Rare English 


Flower Seeds 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,640 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, Liliums 
and Lupines, also a large selection of Her- 
baceous, Rock Plants and Shrub seeds 
Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH o ENGLAND 
OE ASAE ALE REE RII IS Ne ne TRS 
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LONG CLUSTER 


WISTARIA 


Graceful racemes 
18 to 54 in. long 


Seven colors—white, 
rose, red, purple, 
pink, violet, lavender 


$2.00 to $15.00 
TEN VARIETIES 
Orders filled by mail 


Descriptive four-page 


folder free 
it vA. E. WOHLERT 


FLOWERING TREES 


NARBERTH PA. 














WILD FLOWER SEEDS 


A blend of four hundred interesting 
and beautiful Wild Flowers of the 
World, hardy sorts for naturalizing. 
It will delight and surprise you. Sow 
it now. % oz. 35e; 1 oz. $1.00; % lb. 
$3.75. 
Dept. Z 
REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 








=e A New Garden Service 


World's finest Gladioli, and 
other specialties, Free 36 
page booklet, “Garden Facts,” 
worth dollars. 





Hornberger’s Garden Service 
| CLARK ST., HAMBURG, N. Y. 


DESIRABLE DAHLIAS 


A $10.00 Value for $4.50 Prepaid 
Emanuel’s Beauty, Dr. John Palmer, Abdillah, Dorothy 
Stone, Indiana Moon, Elite Gem, Cocarde, Orinda, Orchid 
Dream, Poinsetta, Cardinal Gem, Thomas Edison, Mrs. 
Fannie Beals and six nice Poms. 
If you send us the names of two of your friends we 
will include two extras. Catalogue FREE. 


J. E. HULIN, Cottage Grove Dahlia Gardens 
5964—24th Ave. S. W. Seattle, Wash. 






















GROW BABY GOLDFISH IN YOUR POOL 
y 6 Cholce Water Hyacinths $400 
y 1 Yellow Mexican Water Lily _— 
ios A Real Value. Postpaid in U. S. Should be in 
oy every pool garden. Easy to grow. Water Hya- 
cinths produce magnificent spikes of orchid 
© textured flowers. Ideal plants for goldfish 
propagation. Our free combination catalogue 
and handbook tells how, and lists over 300 
fish, water plants, lilies, scavengers, and pool 
and aquarium accessories at new LOW prices. 
keview Ponds. 5593 Colerain Ave., 
Mt. Airy. Cincinnati, Ohio 

























SENT ON REQUEST 
COLLECTION BARGAIN—10 finest mod- 
ern Irises including Midgard — gorgeous pink 
and yellow—most popular of all Irises and nine 
other varieties—ALL LABELED. 
Postpaid for Only 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
LA FONTAINE, KANSAS 





TULIPS 
LILIES 
HYACINTHS 
CROCUS, SCILLAS, Ete. 
Direct from Holland 


Free Catalogue 
on Application 


J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. VAN DEURSEN, 
Sassenheim, Holland 


»> >> 
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Black Rot on Delphinium 

Replying to Mrs. Sadler’s 

I would suggest that Mrs. Sadler send 
some of the diseased material to Dr. L. E. 
Miles at the Experiment Station at A. and 
M. College, Mississippi, to have a diagnosis 
made, since one of several diseases may be 
involved, and her description is rather in- 
definite. Usually with Larkspur, the disease 
known as “crown or root rot,’ caused by 
the fungus sclerotium delphinii, is involved 
in decay of the roots. The lower leaves are 
first discolored, followed in a few days by 
the death and dying of the entire plant. 
The stems turn brown to black and decay 
at and below the soil line, with perhaps 
most of the roots decaying. Under wet 
conditions the fungus grows rapidly and 
frequently produces small, tan, egg-shaped 
bodies in and on the rotted tissue. These 
“sclerotia” are the resting bodies of the 
fungus. 

The disease is difficult to control; and 
where feasible, it is best to change the site 
or sterilize the soil and set only disease- 
free plants. Watering the soil around the 
plants with a solution of corrosive sub- 
limate, 1 one-gram tablet to the quart of 
water, will often check the disease if it has 
just started. The treatment should be re- 
peated three times at one-week intervals. 
The severity of the disease, along with its 
difficult control, emphasizes the importance 
of having a positive diagnosis made from an 
examination of diseased plant parts. 


L. M. Massey, Cornell University, (N. Y.) 


inquiry: 


Culture of Japanese Iris 

Answering Mrs. S. D. Bauert, (Texas) : 

Japanese Iris requires a loose loam, rich 
in humus, and a cool, moist location. Buck- 
wheat hulls, peat, or leaf mold will supply 
humus. Well-rotted cow manure is a good 
fertilizer, though we have had good results 
with bone meal. When new growth starts, 
water copiously until after the end of the 
flowering season. 


Linn C. Georota, (N. Y.) 
Culture of Zinnias 
Answering Mrs. Robert E. Vickers, 


(W... Va.}+ 

The mold on the leaves of your Zinnias is 
the result of damp weather, but this has 
no serious effect on the blossom. 

This condition can be overcome by dust- 
ing the leaves with dry superfine sulphur, 
(dusting sulphur) with an interval of 10 
days between treatments, 

To obtain large flowers on Zinnias, plant 
them in strong, rich soil, giving them ample 
room for development. 

Frequent cultivation is necessary, and 
about twice a week give them a thorough 
application of liquid cow manure. 

Best results will be obtained from out- 
door grown seed, transplanting them to 
their permanent location. 


Howarp Moore, (N. Y.) 


About Seedling Wistarias 

Answering H. G. Cornie, (Calif.) as to 
seedling Wistarias not blooming: 

I believe he is right, as I have one that 
is now six years old and it has never 
bloomed. It is from a beautiful specimen of 
Wistaria that I believe is the largest in 
Texas, if not in the whole United States. 
It came as a slip from Japan in 1916, and 
now covers pergola space fully 1000 square 
feet, and is a mass of lavender beauty after 
the leaves come in Spring. In this it is 
lovelier than the Chinese variety that 
blooms before leaves come. 

Cuttings of this vine have bloomed, but 
this seedling has not. 


Mrs. J. C. DARNELL, (Texas) 














Tt’s easy to kill plant insects with NEW &VER 
GREEN SPRAY—just add water and spray. 
NEW EVER GREEN kills both sucking in- 
sects (plant lice), chewing insects (worms), 
and beetles, but is harmless to you, vour chil- 
dren, and your pets. Quickly rids your waik. 
lawn and pantry of ants. Just pour a solution 
on the ant hills and along the runways. When 
used according to directions it will not harm 
the plants and blossoms in your garden. Buy 
it at drug, hardware, seed and dep’t stores. 
Write for free illustrated booklet—"'How to 
Identify and Kill Common Plant Insects”. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MAKES GARDENS 
biow better, 


OIL canditioning is the secret of 
\ beautiful gardens and better lawns. 
And now is the time to recondition the 
soil with G.P.M. Granulated Peat 
Moss—the ideal soil conditioner. 
Highly absorbent, an excellent humus 
builder, G.P.M. maintains moisture 
constancy, prevents soil hardening and 
enables plants to get full benefits from 
fertilizers. Mix G.P.M. with the soil 
and notice how it helps promote vigor- 
ous, healthy plant growth. 


When you buy peat moss insist on 
G.P.M. and get the finest quality solid 
peat moss substance obtainable. Look 
for the green bale head, it dis- 
tinguishes G.P.M. from loosely packed 
inferior grades. Order G.P.M. from 
your dealer or direct. . 20 bushel pres- 


sure packed bales $4.00. 


EAT MOSS 


Carries PIC Seal of Inspection and 





Approval 


DRICONURE—F..nest quality pure organic fertil- 
izer. Dehydrated cow manure with peat moss. 
Free from weeds. Will not burn. 3% bushel beg 
$3.00 


SORBEX—Pulverized moss peat for top dressin 
lawns, gardens, etc, Excellent humus-maker, 1 
bushel bag $3.00. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165-W John Street, New York, N.Y. 


2367 Logan Bivd. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, III. Boston, Mass. 


Mail coupon now for interesting 


valuable folders on soil condition- 
ing, also free sample G.P.M. Peat 


Moss and name of nearest dealer. 











City ........ State 
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WATER LILY POOL 


To Beautify Large or Small Garden 


Add colorful beauty, exquis- 
ite fragrance and fascinating 
interest to your garden with 
a modern Water Lily Pool. 
Every garden has room for a 
small pool or simple tub gar- 
den. Easy to care for with 
plenty of flowers shortly after 
planting. Johnson's California Water Lilies noted for extra 
hardiness and vigor, and will thrive anywhere in U.S. or 
Canada. Safe delivery GUARANTEED. NEWLOWPRICES., 

Write for new FREE 1935 illustrated Catalog, 32 pages 
water lily lore. Many natural 
color pictures. Tells how to build REE 4g 
inexpensive pools. Includes com- J * 
plete POSTPAID collections of 2 
water piants and over 100 va- o> page 
rieties of water lilies, Illustrated 
Johnson Water Gardens ®°°klet 


Box J-1 Hynes, Calif, in colors /IQiqgh 7) 





SPECIALOFFER 


Tropical Water Lily Seeds 
Mixed blue and 
pink varieties... 25¢ 





















New Early Hardy ‘““Mums” 
Garden Blueberries 
Dianthus Rose Cushion 
New Hybrid Border Asters 
Ask for FREE COLORED folder 
about these choice NEW, easy to grow 
plants. Guaranteed to bloom. 
Complete line of other nursery stock. 
Write for prices on any items you 
need, 


HILL TOP ORCHARDS AND 


NURSERIES 


Box F 5 Hartford, Michigan 














Howes- 


when fed with a 


Safe Natural 
Plant Food 


You cannot grow beautiful flowers 
on hard, lifeless soils robbed of their 
supply of plant food and humus. 
Chemical stimulants will not provide 
the life-giving humus and _ natural 
plant food that all soils need. Do as 
your florist does—use manure to 
make your soil mellow and fertile. 
Wizard Sheep Manure supplies humus 
and all elements needed to make lawns 
and flowers thrive. It is absolutely 
weedless; will not burn foliage; and 
permanently improves soils. Wizard 


is lasting and economical—One Bag 
Equals a Whole Wagon Load of Stable 
Manure. 


Use Wizard Sheep 
Manure and make your 
lawn and flowers the 
envy of your neigh- 
borhood. Avoid leached 
out, inferior manures— 
insist on Wizard 
where you buy garden 
supplies or write 


The Pulverized 
Manure Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 








Forcing Easter Lilies the Second Year 
Answering Adela Doose, (IIl.) : 
Lilium longiflorum is usually referred to 

as the Easter Lily. Its stronger varieties 

can be forced a second year if large deep 
pots have been used. If you plan to do 
this, be sure to let the plants continue grow- 
ing as long as possible, giving plenty of 
water and light to allow the bulbs to de- 
velop properly. When the tops have died 
down, remove the bulbs. You will prob- 
ably find many tiny bulblets attached to the 
bulb, and bulbils on the lower stem. These 
should be removed, and if desired may be 
planted to form flowering bulbs in a few 
years. Clean the original bulb; apply 
powdered charcoal to any parts that show 
decay. Pot again, using fresh soil. During 
the period of rest, discourage active growth, 
giving only enough water to keep the bulb 
from drying out too much. 

FrANcEs J. CARTER, (II1.) 


Identity of Plant, Kalanchoe 

Answering Mrs. Carl Birk, (Kans.) : 

Your plant described on page 500, (Nov. 
1934 issue), may be Kalanchoe tubifolia. 
This is an upright grower with long, tubu- 
lar foliage, producing new plants on the 
ends of the foliage. Two other varieties of 
this plant are K. kewensis, and K. coccinea. 

Succulent plants are not often hardy. 


RENA BAveErR, (Wis.) 


Regal Lily, Peony, and Bleeding Heart 
from Seed 

I have noticed inquiries about growing 
Lilium Regale, (Regal Lily), Peonies, and 
Bleeding Heart (Decentra spectabilis) from 
seed : 

I have grown all three of these from seed 
with good results. The Peony should be 
planted as soon as the seeds are ripe. They 
will grow just as they fall to the ground 
with good results, transplanting in the early 
Spring before the old Peony comes up to 
shade them. 

The Regal Lily, if planted in the Fall, 
comes up too early and is liable to be 
spoiled by freezing here in Southern New 
Hampshire. I plant them about April 15th 
and they come up about May 15th, or after 
there is not much danger of being killed 
by frost. Keep them growing briskly until 
killed by frost in October; then mulch them 
heavily until about May first, or just before 
they start top growth; then dig them up 
carefully so as not to break any top growth 
that might have started, and set them out 
in good, rich leaf mulch and some sand 
about 3” deep. Fill in around them as 
they grow, (as they are stem rooting), and 
some will blossom the second year; and 
all the third. Three-year-old bulbs should 
be planted about 10” deep. 

The Bleeding Heart goes to seed in my 
garden very freely. The seeds should not 
be planted in the Fall because they come up 
too early and are spoiled by freezing. 
Plant them about April 15th in a small 
bed; and when they have grown small 
roots, transplant them in good, rich soil 
about 18” apart each way, and they will 
ploom in October. I grew 250 plants last 
year and more than half bloomed. Keep 
them growing briskly. 

M. J. HAywarp, (N. H.) 


A rotenone sul- 
Ss tl ~ phur dusting mix- 
ture that controls 


Gladiolus Thrips. 
A descriptive folder 
will be sent on request 
orask your seed, hard- 
ware, dept. stores, etc. 
Mechling Bros. Chemical Co., Camden, N. J. 


SULFOROTE /or GLADS 















Grow Big Dahlias! 


You can do it with “How 
to Grow Big Dahlias,” 
which tells you exactly 
how experts grow them 10 
to 12 or more inches 
across. Geta copy free with 
the sample offer below. 
THREE SAMPLE DAHLIA ROOTS — 
Beautiful big-flowered sorts; all different, 
each labeled with its name—total worth at 
least $2.50—if you'll send 8 cts., plus 15 
ets., toward postage. or $1 in all. You get 
your dollar back (and keep the roots) if 
you’re not well pleased when they arrive. 
You'll receive an extra root free if you 
order early and mention FLOWER GROWER. 


DOWNS DAHLIA FARMS, Box F,{CLAYTON, N.J 














Guide IVY, ROSES or 
CLIMBING VINES 


as seeking « foothold on concrete, brick > 
for or wooden surfaces. Quickly, easily 
$1.00 and acety installed by enyone, 

Order from your désier or 


Star Expansion Bolt Co., 150 Cedar St., N. Y. C. 











GLADS — IRISES 
Special Picardy Collection 
4 large, 20 medium, 25 small for $1 
The following Glads at 1!0c each, large 
bulbs. Bleeding Heart, Picardy, Mrs. 
Anna Pfitzer, Salbach’s Orchid, Thos. 
Edison, Yellow Perfection. Ask for 


talog. 
GELSER BROS., Box F, Dalton, N. Y. 














Rhododendron Species for 


American Gardens 


Augustini (Triflorum) Blue Oreodoxa (Fortunei) Pink- 
Brevistyllum (Heliolipes) ish 
white, rose or rose purple a nai 
. ‘ zavender pink 
Cinnabarium _(Cinnabar- Sturdy 2 year old plants 
ium) bright cinnabar red at $1.00 each, 3 for $2.50, 
Keiskii (Triflorum) Yellow 6 for $4.50 


VAN VEEN NURSERY 
3127 S.E. 43rd Ave. 


(Triflorum) 


Portland, Oregon 








Thanks 


We are sold out of gladiolus bulbs for 
this season as a result of your fine patronage 
and trust it will be our pleasure to serve you 
further next season. 

A. P. BONVALLET & CO., 
Gladiolus Specialists, 
Wichert Til. 














CARTER LEVER SPRAY HOSE 
NOZZLE se, a 


as desired 








Take hand off 
lever an 

Nozzle closes. 
Hardware stores 
or sent postpaid on 
receipt of $1.00. 

CARTER PROPUCTS CORPORATION 
98 FRONT AVENUE + CLEVELAND, OHIO 








FERTILIZER SPREADERS 
BORDER SPREADER 59c Postpaid 


: Designed for fertilizing 
closely set plants in 
irregular plantings as in 
flower borders. Big labor 
saver, no mess, no 
spoiled clothes, no slow 
tedious labor. 


Se —s«éc: Postpaid 


Easy to operate, very 

rapid. Holds about seven 

pounds. 

GARDNER MFG. CO. 
HORICON, WIS. 
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Can You Answer 
These Questions? 


—How may cut flowers be kept fresh longer? 
—What colors and types may be used together? 
—What kind of container should be used? 
—Where should a flower arrangement be placed? 
4A fascinating 24-page booklet, ‘‘Care and Arrange- 
ment of Flowers’’ answers these and many other 
questiens. It’s yours for a nickel—to cover mailing. 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


839% East 3lst Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
72 Murray Street, New York City 























THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF TER- 
RESTRIAL ORCHIDS and NATIVE 
VIOLETS IN THE WORLD 
CATALOG 
PARAMOUNT GARDENS 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 








RARE SEMPERVIVUM 


Alpha comolli magnificum rubrum 
Beta Gamma ornatum ruthenicum 
calcareum glaucum pallidum verlotti 


Catalog value, $4.45, sent for $2.50 
Six, your selection, $1.50 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 














Garden Digest 


s the monthly condensation of helpful ideas 
from all garden magazines, books and bulle- 
tins- Send dime or three 3c stamps for 
sample. One year, $1 

Garden Digest, 517, Pleasantville, New York 





RUGGED 
KAN SAS 
GROWN 


‘ACH (midseason varie- 
ties) red, blue, pink, yellow, 
purple and one white. Also 

2 red and 2 yellow Pumilas and 
one violet-scented P ages. 
All different. Postpaid, $2 
ordered by July 1, will aed 
Midgard free. Large blooming 
size Rhizomes. 
W Catalog Free! 
LINWOOD IRIS GARDENS 


1351 SOUTH HYDRAULIC WICHITA KANSAS 
a 




















“THE GLADIOLUS” 
A DE LUXE EDITION BOOK 


272 Pages—36 Illustrations 

Published by 

The New England Gladiolus Society 
17- CHAPTERS 

History, Development, Ideal, Outstand- 

ing Varieties. 

Culture, Classification, 

Ete. 

Send $1.00 for Membership for 1935, 

with a Copy of Book Post Free. 

Address C. W. BROWN, Secy. 
Box 245A ASHLAND, Mass. 


Arrangement, 


grow wonderfully, 
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‘Culture of Bleeding Heart 


Answering Lucile Agard, (Conn.) : 
It is natural for bleeding heart foliage to 


get yellow during the Summer, but I grow 


a lot in the edge of my flower field under 
some pine trees, that always retain green 
foliage. The plants are shaded afternoons, 
but have full sun during the long spring 
and summer forenoons. If it rains, the 
water runs off the pine trees on the plants. 
The ground must be very acid from the 
pine ‘needles for generations. The plants 
making large plants 
from small divisions in one Summer. 

I have some more Bleeding Hearts under 
maple and apple tree branches that do not 
do well. They turn yellow and do not grow 
in five years. The soil is extra good. It 
looks as though generations have had wood 
piles there. 

I have other Bleeding Hearts in a border 
bed, well fertilized, in all-day sun, where 
the dirt is garden dirt, that grow and do 
wonderfully well. Sometimes they get 


‘yellow and sometimes, in driest Summers, 


they stay green. The latter are almost sure 
to freeze after getting a wonderful start in 
the Spring. They should be covered with 
brzg boxes if frost is expected. 

ApDIE Fotsom, (N. H.) 


Fragrant Honeysuckle 


Answering Mrs. Jno. T. Abbott, (Texas), 
who read Tartarian Honeysuckle was 
fragrant, and desired it for winter 
blooming: 


It blooms in January and February in 
Southern States, but for a fragrant Bush 
Honeysuckle, I believe there is a_ better 
species,—fragrantissima. 

Of the tallest and _largest-flowered, 
Tartarian rubra, or grandiflora rosea (grows 
12 feet high) has no odor, as I recall it; 
but the odor is pronounced in Tartarian 
alba, the latter 8 to 10 feet high. 

Of 25 species of Bush Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera), fragrantissima is a favorite 
landscape type; it will grow 8 feet high. 
It is distinguished by its small, round, 
leathery leaves, showing the darkest shade 
of green, which are practically evergreen, 
if in a sheltered position. The early 
clusters of tiny pink or white flowers are 
sweetly fragrant, their scent even clinging 
to wood and foliage. 

I believe the Honeysuckle to be one of 
the most common shrubs, around homes in 
Wisconsin. Almost any nursery would be 
able to supply it. The first catalog I pick 
up lists them, viz: Storrs and Harrison 
Co., Painesville, Ohio. 

RENA BAvER, ( Wisc.) 


Exhibition Gladiolus 

Answering L. A. Iverson, (Iowa) : 

If one will study the descriptions of the 
Gladiolus: named in one of the recent year’s 
Gladiolus Society’s Symposiums, from the 
catalog of any reliable glad grower, he will 
find just what he wants in any color Glad. 

The fact that a Gladiolus has attained a 
place on the Symposium, attests to its 
growing ability under various conditions; 
its exhibition qualities; and its being rea- 
sonably priced. 

For instance, if one desires a good 
salmon, take No. 1 of the 1932 Symposium, 
W. H. Phipps; a good lavender, No. 2, 


Minuet; a good red, No. 4, Dr. Bennett; a 


good maroon, No. 8, Purple Glory, ete. 
Mrs. H. C. Crisp, (S. D.) 


“Breakina’ Hard Water 
Answering Summers Hudson, (Okla.): 


Break your hard water with wood ashes, 


one gallon to ten gallons of water. 


J. B. E., (Texas) 


NEW MODELS 
FOR GARDEN 








Feather-Light, Knife Sharp, Easy to Use! 
Big, heavy hoes are often harder on 
your flower beds than the neighbors’ 
dog. You can take better care of your 
garden in half the time, with these mod- 
ern “special purpose” UNION Tools. 
Above hoes, of unbreakable forged steel, 
weigh only 114 lbs. each. 

No. ST07, Square Top Hoe is perfect for scraping 
and dust mulching between rows. $1.00 


No. N2%, Light Nursery Hoe works quickly and 
safely around little plants. Narrow 2% inch blade 
is sharp on all sides for hilling. 90c 


Drill, Cultivator, 
Weeder—3 in One! 
No. W7 Warren Hoe is 
the pointed tool you've 
been looking for—weeds, 
cultivates, drills seed 
rows any depth. Its 2 
‘ears’’ fill in furrows 
after seeding. $1.25 





No Need to Chop! 
Merely pull this Speedy 
Cultivator thru scil— 
50% faster. Price $1.00 


Look for This Rack 


Good stores use it to show mod- 
ern Garden Tools. If not at 
dealer's, add l5e postage to 
above prices and send direct to 


THE UNION FORK & HOE CO. 
Dept. F5, Columbus, Ohio 


SPECIAL 
PURPOSE TOOLS 
TTT init 











catalog describ- 
IRIS ing 300 of the 

world’s finest 
varieties with eleven 
reproduced in natural 
color. Also 50 rare 
Oriental Poppies. Write 
for your free copy to- 
day. Plant roots now; 
we ship to every state. 
Lowest prices. 





Special offer: 
10 different $1 color collections 
HOWARD E. WEED 
NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS, Beaverton, Oregon 
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DAZEY 
flower h 


Are made in many types 
and sizes, in green, sil- 
ver, gold, and bronze, 
wrapped in glistening 
cellophane. Illustrated 
is model No. 1. 51 in. 
at base. Color: green. 
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POSTPAID 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 


Purchase through your local dealer. If none 
nearby, order direct from us, enclosing $1.00. 
But whether or not you order now, be sure to 
send Se for the helpful booklet, “Care and Ar- 
rangement of Flowers.” 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
83914 East 31st Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
72 Murray Street, New York City 





BUY A HOME for one 
of the 28 species of 
WRENS. This sturdy 


house is built to Biologi- 
eal Survey recommenda 
tions. It is well venti 
lated, has removable 
bottom for cleaning. fin- 
ished a rustic brown or 





green. Shipped postpaid ; 
$1.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


SPECIALTY PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 
7817 S. Green Street Chicago, Illinois 








Golden Rule Dahlia Farm 


— Trade Mark — 
PECK LEBANON, OHIO 
Established 1925 


Catalogue sent on request. 


HARLEY T. 














All the standard old and all the prov- 
en new French Lilacs. 163 varieties! 
Double---singles. All colors---White, 
lavender, pink, red, rose, purple, blue. 


Brand Peony Farms — Faribault, Minn. 
FAVORITE FRENCH VARIETIES 











Plant Bargains 


All hardy, ready to plant. Field grown 1 


year. Will bloom this year. Delphiniums; 
Blackmore & Langdon H’ybrids, all shades 
of blue; Belladona, clear Turquoise blue; 
Bellamosum, dark blue. Aquilegia (colum- 
bine) Mrs. Scott Elliott lonz spurred and 
Dobbies Imperial Hybrids. Your selection 
above plants 25 for $1.00, 60 for $2.00. 
Prepaid. Pansy plants. Improved Swiss 
Giants mixed colors, coming in bud. 30 
plants soc, 100 plants $1.50. Prepaid. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. List free. 


Breeces Greenhouses 


Delaware, Ohio 











Propagation of Passion Flower 

Answering Mrs. C. G. Baker, (Ind.) 

I have grown this plant for many years, 
aud find it grows very easily from planting 
a root about five inches deep, in good rich 
soil. It usually comes into bloom the see- 
ond year and has a fruit on it about the 
size of a large plum. It has seeds, but | 
have never planted the seeds. The plant 
is perfectly hardy and multiplies very fast. 

A. D. Hatten, (Mo.) 


Preventing Aster Wilt 

Bertha Presslor, (Ind.) asks in the Feb- 
ruary number: “What treatment can be 
given to aster seed to prevent wilt 

The following treatment wiil disinfect 
the seed: Tie seed loosely in a cheesecloth 
bag. Soak in water (best at 90°-100° F.) 
for 30 minutes. Soak in corrosive sublimate 
1 part in 1000 parts of water, (2 one-gram 
tablets per quart of water), for 30 minutes. 
Wash thoroughly in running water for 10 
minutes. Spread out to dry at once, but 
do not use artificial heat. Do not plant 
while wet. Corrosive sublimate is a deadly 
poison if taken internally. Use it in an 
earthenware container. 

Seed treatment alone will not control wilt. 
Care should be taken to plant seed in clean 
soil, both in the seed-bed and in the field. 
Any soil in which Asters have previously 
been grown is probably not free of the wilt- 
causing fungus aud should not be used. 
Plant only wilt-resistant Asters. 

L. M. Massey, Cornell University, (N. Y.) 


Root Lice on Asters 

Answering Mrs. H. A. Heilman, ( Pa.) : 

It would be comparatively simple to in- 
sure against root lice among annuals, if 
annuals constituted all your plants. Three 
weeks before planting time, first spade the 
ground. Then excavate little trenches six 
inches deep, and sprinkle Cyanogas crystals 
in the bottom of trench, covering with soil 
from a new trench alongside the first, until 
you have covered the bed. However, it is 
probable that you have perennials that 
harbor the aphis through the Winter. The 
only sure remedy is to lift the plants, dip 
in a nicotine solution, and reset in clean 
ground. The infested area should then be 
treated with Cyanogas to kill all remaining 
apnis and broods. 

E. C. 
Culture of Bleeding Heart 

Answering Lucile Agard, (Conn.) : 

The foliage of this plant is necessary to 
nurture the new crowns for next season 
and should remain until yellow, when it 
may be cut back. From your description of 
your plant, it needs no fertilizer; and ex- 
perience with Bleeding Heart is that when 
it is doing well it is best left alone. 


E. C. Purpy, (Calif.) 


Purpy, (Calif.) 





F 


REE OFFER 


WITHIN 30 DAYS 





The G&O All Brass Continuous 65 Ib. 
Sprayer cleans up Aphis, Worms, 
Seale, Black Spot, ete., better and quicker 
any sprayer selling at 
disagree, after trial, your 
funded, That's why it 


money 


outsold any 


Send $1.85 and this ad and we will parcel 


faction. 





We really want to help you in INSECT-DISEASE 
destruction. 
of expense to you. 


ing in carload lots to growers, we know that the 
type of sprayer used is more important than the 
itself. 


material 


pressure 
seetles, Spiders, 
than 
you 
re- 
garden 
sprayer (5 to 1) at the N. Y. Flower Show. 


double its price. If 
will be 


post 
OF 


prepaid this sprayer and TWO KINDS 
SPRAY MATERIAL, FREE (now being sold 


80c in most stores) to rid a garden (30’ x 25’) 
every Insect that bites, sucks, chews and blights. 
Back goes your money on the slightest dissatis- 


All 3 for the Regular Price of The Sprayer $1.85 
GOULARD & OLENA, Inc.—140 Liberty St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 


Will you let us and without a penny 
As insecticide specialists sell- 


at 
of 
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Special Offer 


Seven brimful issues of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle for $1.00! There’s a_ thrifty 
bargain that should interest everyone who 
owns a garden. Each month it will bring 
you useful, practical information on gar 
dening—information that you can under 
stand and depend upon. The regular price 
is 25¢ a copy, $2.00 per year. Clip 
this ad and send for America’s finest gar 
den monthly today. Let it help you make 
a@ better garden. 


GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


522-B Fifth Ave. New York City 








Strange As It May Seem 


Real manure (best of fertilizers) can now be made 


from garden rubbish without animals by a newly 
discovered scientific process. A powder called 
ADCO turns vegetable matter into genuine man 


ure. Use it yourself, in your ga:den Send for 
‘Artificial Manure and How to Make it.’”” FREE 


ADCO, - Carlisle, Pa. 


Makers also of the new ADCO WEED-KILLER for 
Lawns. Ask for particulars. 














CA¢ 








Cactus and Succulent Journal 
Six month trial $I. Culture, 
new species, plant explorations 
Rp and articles by able botanists 
“29? from «all over the world. The 
{* reprint of Vel. i “The 
% yy Cactaceae’’ started in Jan. issue. 
J Many illustrations. Write for in- 
j formation of two new books each 
/ , with 150 colored illustrations. 
~. | ABBEY SAN ENCINO PRESS 
ne | 6162 N. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
MECHLINGS 
Protects roses from 
PY ROTE chewing and sucking in- 
sects, aphis, beetles, etc. 
A powerful NON-POISON- 
OUS killer. Economical. 
Write for special Pyrote 
spray Chart. Mechling Bros. 
Chemical Co., Camden, N. J. 
PYROTE for ROSES 
HORTICULTURE 
“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows’’ 
Published twice a month. Tells in detail just what to do 
in the garden. No other magazine is so timely. The onl 
magazine that gives the news of horticultural activitie- 
throughout the country. Written by practical men and 


backed by personal experiences. Fresh suggestions and 
new viewpoints in each number. Fully illustrated and 
beautifully printed. 


Only $1.00 a year Sample 5 cents 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


PEAT MOSS 


BUILDS 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 


NOW YOU, too, can obtain Manured 
Peat Moss, an inexpensive poultry 
by-product, long used by florists and 
growers. 





MANURED 
sat 





States the well-known Carden Digest, 
“This ideal plant food of high nitrogen con- 
tent is combined naturally with the millions 
of tiny moisture-absorbing cells of peat 
moss. The nitrogen is released slowly with- 
out burning and leeching, and the moisture 
content provides a constant supply of plant 
food in solution to make lawns and gardens 
thrive.” 

The Peat Institute of America has regis- 
tered poultrymen in nearly every community 
who will gladly supply this inexpensive by- 
product. Mail coupon for free booklet and 

© nearest source of supply. 


FEC VALUABLE FOLDER 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA F. G. -4-35, 
Division, Peat Import Corporation 

155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

Send the name and address of the nearest poultry- 
man prepared to supply Manured Peat Moss. 


Name. 
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LESS WEEDS 


and 


BETTER BLOOMS 











FREE 


= TEST TABLETS & 
PALE This tiny peat tablet ¢35 













F YOU LOVE your 
garden but hate to hoe 


out weeds and break up sun- 
baked soil, be sure to use Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss as a summer mulch. 


This amazing garden insulator keeps 
the soil cool, sweet and moist, prevents 
plants from wilting and dying. It saves 
most of summer's sprinkling bills, and 
the laborious back-breaking work of 
weed-pulling and cultivating. 


Unlike under-aged, non-bodied, dust- 
like Peat that is frequently carried away 
by wind or water, Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss hugs the ground. Its spongy. 












BOOKLETS will dramatize the 











property of Emblem- <{4# 
Protected Peat Moss. 3a 


EmblemProtected 
PEAT MosS 












Miracle 
Mulch Insulates Soil, 


Keeps Life Giving Moisture 


for Flowers.... 


Prevents Surface Feeding 
of Weeds 





highly porous properties 

keep life-giving moisture at 
the plant roots, and prevent 

surface feeding of weeds. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss is sold 
under various trade names by high- 
grade dealers of horticultural products. 
Be sure to get 2 supply of this Miracle 
Mulch. Then you will have more time 
to enjoy your garden—more time to 
play. 

Send for instruction booklet, ‘‘Mulch- 
ing’, absorbency test tablets, and name 


of your local dealer. All are free. Mail 
coupon NOW. 





PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


de ee 





Address FE eA OT ORO 


City Ee SO Te A SOP TCE te ei 


LOOK FOR THE 
P.1.C. TRIANGLE 
AND SAVE MONEY! 


You pay more per 
bale for Emblem-Pro- 
tected Peat Moss but 
it actually costs you 
less. Each bale is fully 


compressed, contains 
less Gir, more peat. 
The moss is of match- 
less quality, clean, 
uniform, and fully 
aged. Holds life-giv- 
ing moisture longer, 
makes soil-building 
humus faster. 





Please send me your free Peat Moss literature and absorbency test tablets. 












